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THIS JOURNAL has been founded on the conviction 
that a constructive treatment of Christianity will make 
for a better understanding between the isolated Commun- 
ions of Christendom. The destructive method has had 
its full opportunity and will continue to have it and ought 
to have it. But it has developed no power to unite and 
it is most effective in promoting division. 


It is not neutral territory that is sought, where courtesy 
and diplomacy would naturally tend to avoid issues and 
to round off the sharp edges of truth and conviction, 
but rather common ground where loyalty to Christ and 
to convictions about Him and His Church will be secure 
from the tendency to mere compromise or to superficial 
and artificial comprehension. The purpose is to create an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and to induce a better 
understanding and a truer sense of fellowship. 


This journal is and must be unofficial. The Churches 
are not and in the nature of things cannot make them- 
selves responsible for it. It will be responsible for the kind 
of writers admitted to its pages, but the writers alone will 
be responsible for what appears over their own names. 


Two conditions are imposed: First, that the Faith and 
Work and Thought of each Communion shall be presented 
in its absolute integrity including and not avoiding differ- 
ences; and second, that no attack with polemical animus 
shall be made on others. 


THe CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY recognizes the need 
that is finding expression in every organized Christian 
Church—the need of the impact of the whole of Chris- 
tianity on the race. It has no scheme for propagating 
a system for the unity of Christian Churches. It will 
therefore have no editorial pronouncements. It offers 
itself rather as a Forum where the isolated Churches 
of Christendom may reintroduce themselves to one 
another through the things that they themselves posi- 
tively hold to be vital to Christianity. 


Tue ConstRucTIVE invites the free, living and delib- 
erate statement of actual, operative belief. 
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Reunion: A New Outlook and 
A New Program 


By Epwin JAMEs PALMER, 
Bishop of Bombay, 


Chairman of the Subjects Committee of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order. 


The meeting held at Geneva in August, 1920, to con- 
sider in a preliminary way the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, and particularly to determine whether 
that Conference should be held, was striking and im- 
portant in many aspects. Nothing about it was so im- 
pressive as the actual fact of the meeting of those 180 rep- 
resentatives and their friendly and free intercourse. 
Within this impressive fact of our gathering at all, the 
most significant feature was the number of the Easterns, 
their resolute intention of co-operation and their grasp 
of the main outlines of our problem. It is, however, to 
another point that this article would direct attention. 
The Conference made an important transition from one 
outlook to another; and with the change of outlook came 
a change of program. The change of outlook had been 
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anticipated by the Lambeth Appeal which was published 
on the second day of the Geneva Conference. 

The new outlook is given by the call to regard the whole 
question of reunion in the light of the united universal 
Church as it is to be, or as it is in the mind of Christ. 
Since the project of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order was started in 1910 much has been done in the way 
of defining and elucidating the positions for which differ- 
ent Churches stand. This was very natural, as the 
preparatory organization for the Conference took the form 
of the appointment of Commissions by the separate 
Churches. This organization and this method were 
illustrated in our first long debate at Geneva, in which a 
representative of each Church gave a statement of the 
views of his Church in relation to reunion. This debate 
was considered to have been valuable in introducing us to 
each other, but beyond that it seemed desultory and in- 
conclusive. Consequently the Business Committee sug- 
gested that the next subject should be: “The Bible and a 
Creed in the United Church of the Future.”” The debate 
narrowed itself to the question of a creed in the united 
Church. This debate was throughout relevant, valuable 
and illuminating. Four characteristic types of opinion 
defined themselves clearly. a. Some insisted that the 
reunited Church must adopt the Nicene Creed as the 
primary creed of the Church, though there would be no 
objection to the use of the Apostles’ Creed for certain 
purposes. b. Some would have the Apostles’ Creed, but 
not the Nicene. c. Others, agreeing that there must be 
some creed, demanded a modern formulation of the essen- 
tial belief of the Church, and added that it must not Xo) 
further than: ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is Lord.” d. 
The fourth type of opinion was opposed to any “man- 
made’? words being placed in the position historically 
held by the Creeds. It also became clear that a great deal 
of this variety of opinion was really due to latent differ- 
ences with regard to the proper use or uses of a creed. If 
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the debate could have been repeated, we should have set 
ourselves to consider what uses the united Church will 
make (or allow to be made) of creeds, and, having agreed 
on that, we should have considered whether any existing 
form of creed, and if so which form, could be generally 
accepted for each use. If this question be treated on the 
line of merely stating personal or denominational prefer- 
ences, no solution will be reached. But let it once be 
asked: ‘““What is necessary for the unity of the universal 
Church?” and “What is allowable in the universal 
Church?” and the whole outlook is altered. 

This experience of Geneva is but an example of the 
change of outlook. We are to cease to regard the cause 
of reunion as bound up with the success of partial union 
schemes which are to be effected without “‘loss of face” 
or change of view on the part of any of the uniting 
Churches. Similarly, we are to cease to consider the 
cause of reunion as bound up with the success of different 
Churches in straightening out or filing away their beliefs 
till they can say that the points on which we differ are 
unimportant. In a word, we are to cease altogether from 
looking on our own things only or chiefly. We are to 
cease to begin reflections about reunion from ourselves 
or from the present. We are to begin from the great 
Church, the united Church, the Church of the future, 
always remembering that it is present in the mind of 
Christ. Each man is not to ask: “What is it that my 
Church has stood for against the rest of Christendom?”’ 
but, ““What place in the life and thought of Christendom 
belongs to those things for which my Church has stood?” 
Unless changes of opinion are made in many quarters there 
is no hope of reunion. There is one change which must 
be pure gain. It is to see in the light of the whole those 
parts with which we have been so preoccupied that we 
see them all out of proportion. It is not disloyalty to our 
“special tenets’ to see them more as Christ sees them. 
But it may wonderfully change our opinions about them. 
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It is quite possible that this is the only change which is 
necessary to bring about that unity in the truth which is 
required for the unity of the body. But change there 
must be: for the present situation is incurable without 
change. Too long we have tried to think of reunion as 
possible without any recantation or any confession that 
any one has ever gone wrong. But reunion will never 
come till each man and each group of Christians can say 
from the heart: “I am not out to save my face, but to 
save Christendom.” 

Looking back on the two great debates at Geneva, one 
realizes that they typify the change of outlook which has 
been described above. The Continuation Committee sat 
at the close of the Conference and adopted a new program 
which looks in the same direction. The Geneva Con- 
ference decided that the World Conference on Faith and 
Order ought to be held. It is the duty of the Continua- 
tion Committee to make arrangements for this; and the 
Continuation Committee has appointed a Business Com- 
mittee in America to make the financial and other busi- 
ness arrangements, and a Subjects Committee in Europe 
to superintend widespread preparatory discussion of the 
principal subjects which must come before the Conference. 
The Subjects Committee will issue from time to time, with 
the sanction of the Continuation Committee, series of 
questions for discussion throughout the world. The first 
series will deal with Faith and Creed in relation to the 
united Church. The second series will deal with Orders 
considered in the same relation. The third will deal 
similarly with Sacraments. Possibly a fourth will deal 
with the existing organization of the Churches in relation 
to corporate union. 

Each series of questions will, it is hoped, be considered 
by many groups of persons in all parts of the world. The 
Group Secretaries will send reasoned statements of the 
conclusions of these discussions to the Subjects Commit- 
tee, who will read, analyse, compare them and prepare 
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reports about them, showing actual lines of agreement 
and of disagreement, and potential lines of mutual un- 
derstanding and reconciliation. These reports will be 
made in the first instances to the Continuation Commit- 
tee, whe will decide whether they shall be laid before the 
Conference or what shall be done with them. 

The composition of the groups which should under- 
take these discussions merits a word or two of explana- 
tion. The members of them must live in the same place, 
e.g., a university or large city where they can meet fre- 
quently without trouble. The membership of each 
group must not be too large, twelve is suggested as a good 
number. The groups must contain representatives of 
extreme opinions. As a method, it is proposed that one 
member be asked to write a paper on one question, that 
this paper then be thoroughly discussed by the group, and 
that, after the discussion, it be rewritten by the original 
author, not with the object of merely reporting the dis- 
cussion, but with that of stating his case to the best ad- 
vantage in view of the criticisms which he has heard. 
If the paper, so revised, substantially represents the 
views of the group, the Group Secretary should send it 
to the Subjects Committee. If it does not, the’ Group 
Secretary should get a similar paper representing the 
other side written also; or, if only one or two points are 
seriously dissented from, he should cause minutes of dissent 
on those points to be prepared, and send them with the 
paper. 

What is the purpose of this preliminary discussion of the 
subjects of the World Conference? 1. We must not come 
there and find that there are important views actually 
held on some subjects of which some members have never 
heard. Considered opinions cannot be given on unex- 
pected views. The vital issues must be familiar to all 
the members before they meet. 2. The vital issues must 
also be familiar to a very great many more persons than 
the members of the Conference. Otherwise it will become 
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merely a conference of leaders and its recommendations 
will be strange and surprising, even to the main body of 
intelligent believers, and it will be impossible to take 
action on them for years. 3. If the Conference is to have 
any real chance of success in a meeting of any reasonable 
duration, draft recommendations to the Churches on 
disputed questions must be prepared before the Con- 
ference, and these drafts must be of such a nature that 
they will have a good chance of being accepted by the 
Conference. For this purpose it must be ascertained, on 
the one hand, what is now actually held, and in what 
directions opinion is moving towards agreement. On 
the other hand, the Churches must not be asked to com- 
mit themselves beforehand to certain views. The reports 
on existing beliefs and current movements of thought 
must, therefore, be prepared by unofficial bodies. 4. 
Each representative who comes to the Conference must 
be able to feel not only that he speaks for his own 
Church, but also that he knows how other Christians 
view both the subject as a whole and the conceptions of 
it which are current in the Church which he specially 
represents. 

It is after preparation of this sort that the Conference 
might be able to recommend to the Churches points of 
view which they might find acceptable and in which they 
might approach much nearer to unity. 

Some readers will object that this is a very elaborate 
organization, whereas goodwill is the one thing necessary. 
We none of us forget the spiritual sources, or nerve cen- 
tres, of the Reunion movement. Indeed, as time goes on, 
we become aware both of their strength and their diver- 
sity. Even such a motive as fear is not absent. Un- 
doubtedly the Eastern Churches have good reason to fear 
being left in isolation over against the Turk or the Bol- 
shevist. ‘The Western Churches have reason to fear more 
than they do their impotence to influence the social revo- 
lution, an impotence which is at least partly due to their 
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divisions. Higher motives are the desire to work with the 
prayer of our Lord and Master, and by the unity for 
which He prayed to bear witness to the world that He 
is its Saviour sent from the Father. It is difficult to say 
whether that united witness is more needed today in 
missionary fields or in nominally Christian countries 
which are no longer interested in Christ’s religion. But 
it is not enough to preach all or any of those motives up 
hill and down dale. Given the best of good will, reunion 
will present many difficulties, especially in regard to 
truth. We must prepare to meet these difficulties. 

This brings us to another objection. Not only are peo- 
ple to be asked to take a great deal of trouble in order to 
prepare the way for agreement on the principal points 
which now divide Christians, but it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that all this trouble will be fruitless. ‘We all know 
what we believe, and no amount of argument will make 
us believe anything different.” The first half of that 
sentence is obviously false, the second half also will prove 
to be false, if reunion is possible. 

We who are working for reunion are not working on 
any ordinary, common-sense calculation of probabilities. 
Here at least, we feel, probability is not the guide of life. 
Our guide is hope, hope that it is God’s will to reunite us, 
now in our generation, or at any rate to bring us many 
steps nearer to union. If this is His will improbable 
things must happen. One of these improbable things 
is that we should find the way to a solid and lasting 
agreement about many matters now in dispute. It is 
(so far as we can see) an indispensable condition of 
lasting union that there should be more agreement than 
now seems to exist between Christians about certain 
matters of principle and about the practices which either 
rest upon those principles or give them expression. If 
someone says, “that can never be,” we reply, “that is 
the same as saying that reunion can never be.” But we 
believe that reunion is God’s will, only we do not know 
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when. We call the world to preparatory work in the 
hope that it is God’s will that reunion will come soon. If 
it is so, then our work will reveal those improbable 
tendencies towards agreement which will make lasting 
union possible. If it is not so, if the Christian world is 
not ready for reunion, then the improbable will not hap- 
pen, but we shall discover irreconcilable differences. 
Anyhow many men’s minds will be cleared. Anyhow 
the crucial points of difficulty will be laid bare. Anyhow 
we shall have done all we can to prepare for a true and 
lasting union. But we hope for better things. We hope 
for the improbable. We hope to see the reconciling Spirit 
of God moving men towards an agreement about truth 
altogether unexpected. 


The Lambeth Ideal of Unity 


By Pamir M. Reinevanper, D.D., 


Bishop of Pennsylvania. 


Intelligent reading of the Lambeth Appeal in the matter 
of Reunion will make it evident that the Bishops were 
more concerned with setting forth an idea or ideal of 
unity than with proposing actual methods for the achieve- 
ment of reunion. The Appeal calls on Christians every- 
where to give sympathetic consideration to the ideal of 
unity presented by the Bishops. It does not call for 
immediate action on the basis of definite and concrete 
proposals. Indeed, there are no definite and concrete 
proposals made. It is true that in one paragraph certain 
conditions are laid down without which it is felt that the 
ideal set forth cannot be reached. And some following 
paragraphs are given to explain and justify these condi- 
tions. But the emphasis of the Appeal falls on its inter- 
pretation and exposition of Church unity. This is its 
real message. And it is made quite clear that effective 
co-operation in the direction of actual reunion can be 
expected only from those who are prepared to adopt this 
same ideal of unity with something of the whole-hearted- 
ness with which the Lambeth Conference surrendered 
to it. 

This point should be kept clearly and carefully in mind. 
In any case it is eminently reasonable that men should 
agree together as to the goal they intend to reach before 
they consider routes and itineraries for reaching it. In 
the case of reunion this is particularly necessary, because 
here more than elsewhere men are accustomed to put the 
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cart before the horse, discussing and indeed quarrelling 
over means of reunion or steps to reunion before they 
have reached, or indeed tried to reach, a common mind as 
to just what the unity is which they are seeking. Nothing 
irritates more quickly, nothing more surely turns fruitful 
debate into bitter and unworthy controversy, than failure 
at the start to agree as to the meaning of the terms em- 
ployed. If the same terms are used in different senses by 
different sides, each side in the debate is bound to irritate 
the other, because each argument set forth will seem 
pointless and inapposite. Whereas, if terms are used by 
both sides strictly in the same sense, there will at least be 
mutual understanding, and this will make it compara- 
tively easy, no matter how wide may be the difference in 
conclusion, for each side to control its temper and to show 
consideration and respect for its opponent. Failure just 
at this point—failure, that is, to agree at starting on what 
Church unity shall mean—is undoubtedly the reason for 
a very large measure of the fruitless controversy, some of 
it bitter and contemptuous, much of it quite aside the 
mark, which the subject of reunion so often rouses in press 
and pulpit. We, Anglicans, have reason to remember 
this. We, as much as any other group of Christians, 
need this very discipline of thought which the Appeal 
urges on us. We need to clear our minds as to this pre- 
liminary question which, until settled one way or the 
other, must block further progress toward reunion. 

For it must be admitted that “Anglicanism” (by which 
I mean the religious system in the Church of England 
since the Reformation and in the Churches which derive 
from her) has been ambiguous and obscure in this matter. 
“Anglicanism” may be presumed to have carried over the 
ancient and Catholic view of the Church in so far as it 
retained the Catholic Creeds together with many prayers 
and collects and diverse portions of the liturgy. But 
wherever “Anglicanism” expands its doctrine as to the 
Church, such expansion, I think in each case, shows a 
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desire to choose a phraseology which will satisfy widely 
divergent, if not contrary, views. It must, I suppose, 
always be an open question how far the so-called Reforma- 
tion Settlement really settled things, or for whom it 
settled them. The view that it was a sort of “gentle- 
men’s agreement” that certain things should remain 
permanently unsettled has much to commend it. At 
any rate, in regard to a clearly formulated faith in the 
Church, the Prayer Book will be searched in vain for an 
explicit statement.! 

This should be recognized, for it is important and 
significant. What is set forth in the Lambeth Appeal is 
not set forth as a mere re-statement of typically ‘“‘Angli- 
can” views. On the contrary, the Bishops clearly antici- 
pate that many of their own people will be unprepared 
for, if not antagonized by, the ideal of the Church and its 
unity to which they have subscribed. “We place this 
ideal first and foremost before ourselves and our own 
people,” says the Appeal in its closing paragraph. Plainly 
the Bishops felt that they were drawing on sources of 
authority and truth broader and stronger than Anglican 
tradition or consent. 

Just what is that broader basis of authority and truth 
on which the Appeal depends? Where is it found, and 
how can it be justified? To give an intelligent and at 
least reasonable answer to that question is really the sole 
purpose of this paper. I have no right to speak for the 
other Bishops in this matter. But I shall try honestly 
to draw out the implicit meaning of the Appeal and try 


1Jt may be sufficient in this context to refer to the obvious fact that 
nothing at all is said in the Catechism about the Church, and that 
Article XIX if put into the hands of any honest inquirer seeking 
merely information would be found to say nothing, to answer no ques- 
tion and to commit nobody to anything in particular. It might also 
be pointed out that in the Lambeth Quadrilateral itself no mention is 
made of the Church, and that there is at least an implication that the 
due administration of the Sacraments is of more importance than the 
faithful preservation and maintenance of the fulness and continuity 


of the Church’s life. 
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to avoid anything like reading into it what is not naturally 
or even inevitably there. 

Speaking first in general, it may be claimed on behalf of 
the Bishops’ ideal of unity (1) that it has behind it the 
clear witness of the New Testament and Apostolic teach- 
ing; (2) that it is assumed in the Catholic Creeds, which 
means that it is the teaching which became universally 
established and accepted throughout Christendom; and 
(3) that it continued to be operative and controlling in all 
normal Christian thought and history until the Reforma- 
tion, when by the Continental reformers and their followers 
it was abandoned, not so much deliberately or of set 
purpose, as by the pressure of events which forced it into 
the background. Over a large part of Protestantism 
since the Reformation it has remained in the background, © 
not so much denied as ignored and forgotten. 

It is evident that the Lambeth Appeal is intent on the 
restoration and recovery of ‘a lost ideal rather than on the 
initiation of a new theory suddenly brought to birth. 
The Bishops certainly believed that their vision of unity 
was something belonging of right to the whole company 
of Christian people. The spirit of the Appeal gives 
evidence of a strong faith that when this vision has been 
recalled to the common Christian mind, that mind will 
claim it as its own and will find it revealed and vindicated 
in its own true historic development and discipline. 

Coming now to a simple exposition of what is implied 
in the Appeal as to the nature of the Church and its unity, 
implied not only in the Appeal itself but also in the 
Apostolic and traditional doctrine of the Church on which 
the Appeal relies, I would lay stress on four leading 
principles which will cover the ground in a logical and 
comprehensive way: 

(1) The “differentia” of Christianity is found in the 
gift of the Holy Spirit by our Lord in fulfilment of the 
promise of His Incarnation. If we follow the historic 
record of His teaching and of the original and creative 
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witness of the Apostles and the Apostolic Church, we shall 
not be willing to define a Christian in any less profound 
and comprehensive way than as one who has received 
the Holy Ghost. What we mean by Christianity is a 
gift given by God to men. It rests not in the faith which 
is willing to receive, but in the grace which is offered for 
our receiving. Just as the quenching of one’s thirst is 
accomplished, not by one’s willingness to drink, but by 
the water which is available for drinking, so the reality of 
Christian life is accomplished, not by our faith in Christ, 
but by His will to give, and by His act of giving, that life 
which is salvation. One does not reach the real thing we 
mean by Christianity until we come to Pentecost. Then 
it becomes real, because through the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit there is established upon earth that 
fellowship of man with God in our Lord which was and 
is the whole purpose of His coming. We shall contradict 
the central idea of our faith in Christ if we define what we 
mean by Christianity in terms of human activity or virtue 
or merit or achievement of any sort whatever. It is all of 
grace. It is all a “grace gift.’’ As St. Paul wrote: “By 
the grace of God I am what I am.” It is the presence 
and work of the Holy Spirit in those men and women who 
believe in Jesus Christ. A chief merit of the strong and 
notable tradition which we describe as “Evangelical” 
is in its clear and steady hold on this great truth. 
It is really on this central faith that the Lambeth 
Appeal is based. 

(2) In the next place comes the obvious, historic fact 
that this gift was given originally as a corporate endow- 
ment to the society of the disciples, to the “‘Fellowship of 
the Upper Room.” This fact became decisive. It set 
the rule. Spiritual endowment was to be normally 
received by virtue of membership in the Christian fellow- 
ship which is the Church. By “normally” is meant 
simply that which is according to Christ’s will and ordi- 
nance. Certainly there is in the records no trace of any 
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other method or tradition. From the very first there is a 
clear emphasis placed on membership, so much so that 
the concomitance of personal endowment and corporate 
membership becomes the instinctive and habitual rule.’ 

(3) It is equally clear on the very surface of the history 
that this membership was secured and sustained by recep- 
tion of and participation in universally accepted and 
authorized external and social means of grace called (per- > 
haps unfortunately) Sacraments. Of these Sacraments 
the means of initiation into the fellowship was Baptism, 
normally completed by the Laying-on of Hands, and the 
central and characteristic means and mark of common 
faith, life and worship was the Holy Communion. It is, 
I think, timely at this point to note that the whole life 
of the Church, as indeed all life on every level, is to be 
conceived of in sacramental terms. It was the re- 
cognized and established order, as well as the joyful 
testimony and experience, that God’s grace was con- 
veyed through outward means. Holy Baptism and the 
Holy Eucharist did not stand alone. They were merely 
chief and striking illustrations of the law by which 
God works and governs, as in nature, so in grace. One 
feels quite sure that to a normal Christian believer, who 
has really grasped the fulness and the inwardness of the 
Apostles’ teaching, there are more likely to be two hun- 
dred sacraments than two or even seven, while behind all 
separate sacraments, and equally behind the preaching 
of the Word, there is prayer, on which the efficacy of all 
grace depends, prayer which is the human activity, itself 
informed by grace; to which the gift of every grace is 
God’s response. 


*Bishop Gore, at the Geneva Conference in August, 1920, is reported 
to have said: “I find an obligatory membership in a visible society 
to be the characteristic of Christianity. In the New Testament I do 
not find anything which is entitled to call itself membership of Christ 
which is not also membership of this one visible society.” This view 
may, I think, be taken fairly as implied in the Lambeth Appeal and 
to be essential to its meaning. 
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(4) Finally, the Ministry plays its part in making all 
secure and permanent. The Church is not to be con- 
ceived as merely an association for the propagation of 
ideas, or for the promotion of moral causes. Rather it is 
a “body,” or an organism, for the communication of life 
to and through its members. The original and originat- 
ing gift of the new life is to be preserved undiluted and 
undiminished, so that it may flow into the last convert as 
freely and fully as into the first. Continuity is, there- 
fore, of the essence of the Church’s unity. Its con- 
temporaneous spread and power will have no real spiritual 
significance unless in all its growth it hold fast with un- 
broken contact to its unfailing springs and sources. Here 
lies the true function of the Church’s ministry. It began 
with the Apostles, who were ordained and authorized by 
Christ for the due ordering, unifying and perpetuating 
of the “fellowship of the baptized’’ which is the Church. 
It was continued by the Apostles, that the whole fellow- 
ship might have a ministry duly authorized and enabled 
for the work, and everywhere and by all freely acknow!- 
edged as guardians of the common and continuous spiritual 
resources of the whole fellowship and dispensers of the 
common grace. That is the real criterion of what is 
meant by “an Apostolic ministry,” and it is such an “Apos- 
tolic ministry” that really matters. It is now, as it was 
from the beginning, indispensable for the effective mani- 
festation of the Church’s unity, alike continuous and 
contemporaneous. It is at this point, and only at this 
point, that the “Historic Episcopate’’ becomes important. 
Granted that an Apostolic ministry as defined above is 
indispensable to the Church’s unity, how may it be had? 
If lost, how may it be recovered? This is the precise 
way in which the Lambeth Appeal approaches this deli- 
cate and thorny question. This is why the Bishops put 
their question, and this is their complete justification for 
putting it just as they do: “May we not reasonably 
claim that the Episcopate is the one means of providing 
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such a ministry?” To interpret this question of the 
Bishops as simply equivalent to the requirement of 
episcopal ordination as a condition precedent to unity, — 
or intercommunion, with the Churches of the Anglican 
Communion, is either to miss the point or to charge the 
Bishops with insincerity. The question of episcopal 
ordination does not emerge, as a matter of real import- 
ance, except for those who are convinced (1) that the 
external and visible unity of the whole Church is our 
Lord’s will and, therefore, a primary obligation, and (2) 
that an Apostolic and universally accepted official minis- 
try is essential to that unity. For all who are so far 
agreed, it does become a matter of very grave concern to 
determine how such an Apostolic ministry may be estab- 
lished among, or recovered by, all the members of the 
fellowship. Logically speaking, it still remains a second- 
ary matter, for it is a means towards the end, and not the 
end itself. But practically it is of premary importance, 
in that the end of unity depends upon the means of minis- 
try. The Bishops, not as Bishops desiring to magnify 
their office, but as men caught and claimed by a new 
vision of the unity of the whole Church, ask in all good 
faith and sober thoughtfulness: “Is there any other 
means for gaining this our common goal than the Episco- 
pate?” 

In conclusion, and by way of general summary, it is clear 
that in the Bishops’ view unity is something already given 
to and present in the Church, which is to be manifested 
and maintained. It is not a humanly devised expedient, 
incidentally and almost accidentally forced to the front 
by the pressure of untoward circumstances. It is an 
enabling gift or endowment of the Holy Spirit present in 
the Fellowship from the beginning, waiting, like all other 
gifts, for human realization and acceptance, but definitely 
and irrevocably the plan of Divine wisdom and the goal 
of Divine will. Hence unity takes its place as a primary, 
moral obligation resting on the whole company of Christ’s 
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disciples. It is to be maintained and manifested by them 
with a dutiful regard to the inherent principles of the 
Church’s life. The Spirit is always the Spirit of order. 
Its freedom of operation, in nature as in grace, is shown 
characteristically, not in spontaneous intervention, but 
in orderly procedure. As St. Paul puts it in memorable 
phrase, it is “‘the law of the Spirit of life’? which is in 
Christ Jesus which has made us “free from the law of sin 
and death.” 

These inherent principles which mark and secure the 
structural integrity of the Body, and which are, therefore, 
binding on its loyal members, are sufficiently noted in the 
Appeal as including: (1) a sincere or bona fide acceptance 
of the Church’s common and constant faith, not as a 
disciplinary requirement, but rather as providing the 
expert way of approach to God, proved by an indisput- 
able and incalculable weight of witness, in order that all 
may receive according to God’s will the full liberating 
power of His love and grace; (2) a ready acceptance of 
membership in the one Body by the universal means of 
Baptism, normally completed in all cases where it may 
be had by the Apostolic Laying-on of Hands; (3) a faithful 
participation in the Holy Communion and other sacra- 
mental ordinances as the proved and authorized means 
for the building up and strengthening of Christian fellow- 
ship. 

This brings us to the crowning thought of the Appeal 
and to its dominating impulse. Unity is to be manifested 
and maintained for the sake and the welfare of the “Great 
Church,” the whole fellowship of the baptized, living 
and departed and to come, not for the welfare of any part 
or section, still less for the perpetuation of local and 
temporary preference and privilege. Unity is to be 
sought, and sacrifices made for its attainment, in order 
that the whole Body of Christ in all its rich and divinely 
given diversity of thought, character and temperament 
may be enriched and edified; that all the nations and 
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groups, with all their “peculiar differences’? and special 
gifts, may flow into the Kingdom and find their home and 
sanctification there, and be made ‘‘one man in Christ 
Jesus.” 

We, Anglicans, must be at least as ready as any other 
group to apply this “‘self-denying ordinance”’ to ourselves. 
The nineteenth Article of our thirty-nine, in so far as we 
retain it, must be amended so as to read: “As the 
Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch and Rome 
have erred, so also the Church of England hath erred,” in 
seeking (as all other groups have done) to be too exact 
censors and judges of the requirements of Christ for all 
the people of His Love. 

We must be prepared to acknowledge that in the eyes 
of the Head of the Church, as in the common faith of the 
Great Church which is His bride, the formularies of the 
Reformation, like the decrees of Trent, are likely to appear 
as landmarks of our wanderings in the desert of division, 
things to be forgotten and repented of when submission 
to the Spirit of His Unity has made us one in His Body. 
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The Lambeth Conference and 
Its Appeal 


By Tur Mosr Reverenp C. F. D’Arcy, D.D., 
Archbishop of Armagh. 


Assembled from all parts of the earth, we were a 
heterogeneous multitude, two hundred and fifty-two in 
number. Every one of us felt the stimulation and also 
the hesitation which are induced by the unknown and 
incalculable. As bonds of union we had a common lan- 
guage, a common tradition and a common faith. The 
language was English, the tradition Anglican, the faith 
Christian. These terms are significant both in themselves 
and in relation to one another. There is a great history 
behind each of them. Compared and contrasted they 
show that the widest thing among the spiritual possessions 
of mankind can express itself in the tongue of one people 
and can take a shape which corresponds to the genius of 
that people. We were all conscious of the greatness and 
also of the limitations which we thus inherited. For 
none of us despised the possession which our history had 
given us, and none of us imagined that we alone held the 
Faith of Christ, or that our gathering was ecumenical. 
It was with this common consciousness that we set out 
on our quest. 

At the same time, the diversities among us were many, 
so many as to produce a sense of setting out into the 
unknown on a great adventure. In our earlier meetings 
there was the feeling that we needed to attain some 
delicate adjustment of sympathy and opinion before 
we could approach a real consensus: we did not know 
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exactly where we were. Those of us who had experience 
of former Lambeth Conferences felt that, in this respect, 
there was a marked change in the atmosphere. In the 
old days, there were the clearly defined differences which 
belonged to the recognized schools of thought; and these, 
dominant in the British Islands, were dominant also 
throughout the whole Anglican world. In 1920, these 
differences, though they persisted, were not dominant; 
and we soon discovered the fact. But new differences 
had arisen—differences not so capable of definition, but 
none the less real. These were differences of outlook, 
of life, of environment. The most potent among them 
sprang from the diversity of the practical aims which rule 
in the mission field from those which direct our efforts 
at home. The mission field, with its immensity, its 
largeness of purpose, its strength of conviction, its em- 
phasis on the great essentials, was indeed an overwhelming 
influence. So too was a fresh and invigorating breeze 
which came to us from the wide spaces and great popula- 
tions of America. The British Colonies also made a 
fresh impression upon us; there was a new power in 
their vivid life, as that of men who have no time or thought 
for the over-refined distinctions and subtle ambiguities 
of the old civilizations. 

The general effect of all these influences and of their 
various tendencies was the creation of a sense of reality 
as well as of difficulty. We all felt that we were there, not 
to mark time or register afresh old affirmations, but to do 
real work. Intensely conscious of the fact that our 
generation, after its awful experiences in the great war, 
demanded a brave effort to face the real problems of our 
time and make some advance towards their solution, 
we were all determined to do what we could, honestly and 
faithfully. It is not going too far to assert so much. If 
at first there was a suspicion that some among us might, 
with the best intentions, prove merely reactionary, it 
was soon dissipated. Never was there an assembly 
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which realized more fully that it had real work to do, 
and that, not for the interests of its own communion only, 
but for all men. It was this that enabled us to get over 
our initial difficulties and draw closer together in purpose 
and attainment. 

We had begun our proceedings with great services of 
prayer and sacrament, and, while our session lasted, 
every day was a day of prayer. None of us can ever 
forget those solemn gatherings. The note of sincerity 
pervaded them all. The influences which sprang from 
them had much to do with the spirit of the Conference 
as a whole, and with the notable absence of contentious 
disputation and of merely critical discussion. 

It is not too much to say that such was the impression 
which the Conference produced upon the whole body of its 
members, and in all its deliberations upon the great 
series of subjects which came within its purview. But 
one question above all dominated its proceedings—the 
Reunion of Christendom. The Committee which dealt 
with this great problem was the largest ever appointed 
by a Lambeth Conference. It consisted of seventy-two 
Bishops, representative of every branch of the Anglican 
communion. Many of them had been members of the 
corresponding committee in the Conference of 1908. 
The Chairman, the Archbishop of York, had been one of 
its secretaries. Others of us had taken an active part 
in the earnest pioneer work of that time, under the 
wise and enthusiastic guidance of the learned and saintly 
Bishop John Wordsworth. What we had caught of his 
mind and spirit had no small share in guiding our thoughts 
and endeavours. We came to our task with the prayer 
and the hope that we might be able to carry his work a 
step further along the lines that he had marked out. 
None of us imagined that we should gain so much as 
was actually won. The triumph was his more truly 
than that of any one of us. Looking back upon our 
discussions, we should all, I believe, agree that the real 
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advance which was made was not the work of any one 
man, or group of men. It was the triumph of a new 
spirit, of something stronger than any one mind, wider 
than any individual intellect or moral force. When, 
after many a keen discussion, we at length reached a 
practical unanimity, and stopped, astonished at the way 
in which we were led to a new outlook, we all confessed 
our conviction that a wisdom above all human knowledge 
had directed us. So strong was this conviction that, by 
an almost involuntary impulse, we rose to our feet and 
sang the doxology. 

The main outlines of the vision which thus drew us 
into unity of purpose are presented in the ‘“‘ Appeal to all 
Christian people,”’ which is contained in the Report of 
the Conference, and which has already attracted wide 
attention. The Appeal begins with the frank recognition 
that all ““who believe in our Lord Jesus Christ and are 
baptized into the name of the Holy Trinity” are ““mem- 
bers of the universal Church of Christ.”” There is nothing 
in the Report more noteworthy than this. No doubt 
most of us have held this conviction in our hearts, and 
many of us have ventured to say it and to act upon it. 
But to send it forth urbi et orb, as the belief of the greatest 
assembly of Anglican Bishops that was ever gathered 
together, is a new thing in the history of the Anglican 
Church—a new thing in the history of Christianity. 
Not so long ago the formal statement of such a belief 
would have been held to be a condoning of schism, perhaps 
of heresy. / 

It is very important to observe that this statement 
involves a conception of the Church which differs widely 
from both the rival conceptions which have been hitherto 
most widely held throughout the Christian world. In 
the past, it has been too often assumed that if we deny 
the right of any one organized community of those who 
call themselves Christians, or group of such communities, 
to be, in an exclusive sense, the Church of Christ, we are 
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driven to the doctrine of an Invisible Church containing 
all whose hearts are right with God. As a question of 
mere logic, the dilemma is not easy to escape. But we 
are learning that life does not submit itself wholly to 
the shackles of logic. It is just because the Body of 
Christ is a living organism that it cannot be identified 
with a purely institutional organization. And, for the 
very same reason, it cannot be altogether internal: it 
must find some embodiment in the social life of man. 
Nor is it, when thus conceived, devoid of unity, for 
Christians of even the most diverse types will draw 
together on the basis of their common faith, if, for exam- 
ple, they find themselves few in number and isolated in a 
heathen land. In making this great assertion, the Bishops 
have wisely chosen to take their stand on the facts of our 
common experience and the broad principles of Christian 
charity. 

The unity of the Church so conceived is not, however, 
as fully organic as it should be, and hence it fails to 
become visible to the world. Thus its witness to Christ 
is grievously impaired: its strength is spent too much in 
competing activities: its grasp of the fulness of the truth 
and life which are its proper heritage is feeble and 
hesitating. 

The causes of the disunion which thus injures the life 
of the Church and hinders its growth into the fulness 
of the stature of Christ lie deep in the past and are by no 
means simple. Nor are they wholly blameworthy. There 
have been self-will, ambition, lack of charity. There has 
been blindness to the sin of division. There have also 
been ecclesiastical pride and intolerance, spiritual tyranny, 
failure to mark the movements of the Divine Spirit and 
so to meet the spiritual needs of men. The Bishops 
frankly confess their share in the guilt of crippling the 
Body of Christ. It is well that they have done so. More 
perhaps than anything else in the Appeal this confession 
proves their sincerity. We can recognize with thankful- 
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ness that the spirit of the Savoy Conference is not the 
spirit of the Anglican Bishops of to-day. 

It is out of this new spirit that there issues the capacity 
to see a new vision and to be prepared for a great adven- 
ture of faith. The new vision is thus described: “a 
Church genuinely Catholic, loyal to all Truth, and 
gathering into its fellowship all ‘who profess and call 
themselves Christians,’ within whose visible unity all 
the treasures of faith and order, bequeathed as a heritage 
by the past to the present, shall be possessed in common, 
and made serviceable to the whole Body of Christ. 
Within this unity Christian Communions now separated 
from one another would retain much that has long been 
distinctive in their methods of worship and _ service. 
It is through a rich diversity of life and devotion that 
the unity of the whole fellowship will be fulfilled.” 

These words express the heart and soul, the spirit and 
life, of the whole Appeal. Two great principles are 
involved—principles of the deepest import and of the 
widest comprehension in their practical application. 
First, there is a transvaluation of the term ‘‘ Catholic.” 
This term, which has been the watchword of so many 
controversies, has come to be regarded as a symbol of 
denial, of exclusiveness. We are now called to restore 
to it 1ts real value—to make it a sign of inclusiveness, 
of comprehension. We seek to gather within its sphere 
all the truly Christian elements which now stand apart, 
unreconciled and often discordant. Only when this is 
done can its full significance become manifest and effec- 
tive. Secondly, there is the principle of inter-penetration. 
Only by means of some system of inter-penetration can 
the various elements of Christian faith and order unite 
so as to form a truly organic life. It is not proposed that 
some one of the existing Christian communions should 
absorb all the others, imposing upon them its own peculiar 
methods of worship and organization. Too often, in the 
past, there has lurked behind proposals for reunion a 
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desire on the part of some one Church, sincere no doubt 
but essentially sectional, to win in the long struggle of 
the denominations, and incorporate its own system in 
large bodies of Christians whose methods and outlook are 
other than its own. It must be confessed that overtures 
from the Anglican Church have too often presented the 
appearance of such an effort. No wonder they have 
awakened suspicion. We are now coming to realize that 
the diversity of forms of worship and organization is, in 
truth, a mark of the inextinguishable life of Christianity. 
And it is surely clear that among the causes of division 
must be recognized the rigidity of historic Churches 
when confronted with new movements of faith called 
forth by new needs and fresh moral situations. Life 
refuses to be confined within the bounds of old forms and 
precedents. If the old cannot adjust itself to the new 
situation, the irresistible power of life will burst through 
the opposing limits and shape for itself a form fitted to its 
needs. That is the true account of many a movement 
in Christian history. We must learn the lesson if we 
are to make any real advance towards true Catholicity. 

Comprehension is, therefore, only possible when the 
Church is willing to include within her system a great 
number of inter-penetrating elements. The proposal of 
the Lambeth Conference is that every communion should 
carry with it into the reunited Church whatever forms of 
worship and service have been found to be characteristic 
expressions of its own peculiar genius and spirit. Thus 
only can result that diversity in unity which would enable 
the Church to minister to all the diverse needs of the 
various types of men and at the same time to combine 
all in a single visible community. It is, indeed, through 
the “rich diversity of life and devotion that the unity 
of the whole fellowship”? must be fulfilled. We must be 
prepared to sacrifice the barren logic which has hitherto 
dominated our conceptions of Church order and allow the 
life of the spirit to work itself out unhindered. 
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This means, as the Appeal well puts it, “an adventure 
of goodwill and still more of faith, for nothing less is 
required than a new discovery of the creative resources 
of God.” 

To give full play to these “creative resources,” we need 
some clear and simple framework which, while securing 
the elements which are essential to the life of Christianity, 
will leave space for every true development of that life. 
Instead of the old Lambeth Quadrilateral, the Appeal 
presents us with three fundamental positions which 
define a common Creed, common Sacraments, and a 
common Ministry. The common Creed is found in 
Holy Scripture and proved thereby, and its sufficient 
expression is the old Nicene formula. The common 
Sacraments are the two ordained by Christ, “expressing 
the corporate life of the whole fellowship in and with 
Christ.” The common Ministry is simply ‘“‘a ministry 
acknowledged by every part of the Church as possessing 
not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the com- 
mission of Christ and the authority of the whole body.” 

The first two need not detain us. They are accepted 
as sufficient by most of those communions with which the 
Anglican Church can now hope to enter into negotiation. 
Difficulty arises when we come to the third; and the 
stumbling block is episcopacy. Yet it is not episcopacy 
in the abstract which stands in the way. The day is 
past when it was thought that the problem of the ministry 
could be settled by an a priori theory. The long con- 
troversy, in which rival theorists endeavoured to draw 
from the New Testament and the writings of the first 
Christian period an authoritative account of what the 
ministry of the Church must be has resulted in a stale- 
mate. Criticism has done its work so well that no 
party can claim decisive victory. It is admitted that, 
in the first age, the ministry of the Christian Church was 
in a fluid condition. It is also admitted that, when the 
Church emerged into the clear light of history, the minis- 
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try is throughout ordered on the lines that we call epis- 
copal. 

The real difficulty is in the concrete situation. The 
divisions which exist and which are so hard to heal derive 
their intractability from the fact that various com- 
munions have developed along their own lines systems 
which they have found to be most effective for their own 
purposes. The divinely-given test, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” justifies the Presbyterian system as 
fully as it justifies the Episcopal. It is with a full rec- 
ognition of this truth that the Appeal declares that we do 
not “call in question for a moment the spiritual reality 
of the ministries of those communions which do not 
possess the Episcopate. On the contrary we thankfully 
acknowledge that these ministries have been manifestly 
blessed and owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means 
of grace.” And again, when referring to its definite 
proposal for securing a common ministry, the Bishops 
disown any desire to induce the ministers of other 
Churches to repudiate their past ministry. ‘God forbid 
that any man should repudiate a past experience rich in 
spiritual blessings for himself and others.”’ 

What then is to be said of episcopacy? The claim of 
the Bishops is that it is only by means of the episcopate 
that there can be provided a ministry acceptable to 
every part of the reunited Church. “Considerations 
alike of history and of present experience justify the 
claim.” “It is now and will prove to be in the future 
the best instrument for maintaining the unity and con- 
tinuity of the Church.”” Those who are familiar with the 
controversies of the past will recognize that this is an 
extremely moderate statement. In view of the long 
successions which distinguish the ancient sees of Christen- 
dom. and a history going back at the latest to the second 
century, it is truly wonderful to find the united episcopate 
of the great Anglican Communion content to express the 
value of their heritage in terms so modest. Also they 
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hasten to add, as though they felt over-bold in their 
claims, ‘‘We greatly desire that the office of a Bishop 
should be everywhere exercised in a representative and 
constitutional manner, and more truly express all that 
ought to be involved for the life of the Christian Family 
in the title of Father-in-God.” 

It may seem that the Bishops, in basing their justifica- 
tion of the episcopate on its practical utility as a means of 
providing a universal ministry, and as an instrument 
for maintaining the unity and continuity of the Church, 
are surrendering the historic security of their Church. 
But a little thought should remove this impression. As 
we have seen, the divisions in the Church are maintained 
by the actual concrete situation, and not by abstract 
theories of Church government. The latter have been 
invented to account for the former. The unity of the 
Church is the unity of an organic life, not the unity of 
an abstract system. The evil of division is that it im- 
pairs that one life—diverting its energies, hindering its 
growth—and not that it offends against some doctrine 
of ecclesiastical order. When through failure on the 
part of the Church, or self-will on the part of some 
forceful leader, a new movement introduces some fresh 
division, the true account of the separation which takes 
place is to be sought, not in the breach of some rule or 
principle, such as Episcopal or Presbyterian ordination, 
but in the fact that rival organic growths divide the one 
life. While the Church retains her unity of organic 
life, she has within herself the means of overcoming 
oppositions and harmonizing competitions, so that they 
enrich, and not impoverish, her fulness of spiritual 
vitality. In separation, while they may indeed enrich, 
to some degree, the spiritual life of the world, they do so 
very largely at the expense of the proper life of the 
Church. 

When, therefore, we seek for a means of restoring 
unity, it is surely manifest that, guided by history, 
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we must find in that part of the whole body which has 
maintained its continuity with the early undivided 
Church the central fact of her organic existence—the 
element which can provide a frame-work for a fresh 
unification. That is the essence of the claim which the 
Bishops make for the episcopate. It is not easy to see 
how, consistently with the facts of the situation, the claim 
can be denied. 

The Bishops put forth no theory of episcopacy in the 
abstract. They do not assert, or even imply, the doctrine 
of the transmission of a special grace by episcopal ordi- 
nation. That doctrine is, no doubt, held by many of 
them. The doubt which has been thrown upon it by 
recent investigation of Christian origins, as, for example, 
in Dr. Headlam’s recent Bampton Lectures, has certainly 
greatly shaken its foundations. Yet the doctrine per- 
sists, and will persist, among those who belong to the 
High Church section. It could not be otherwise, con- 
sidering the strength of authority and the tendencies of 
thought which are behind it. But no claim is made that 
it should be regarded as an essential principle. The 
proposals of the Lambeth Conference are wholly in- 
dependent of it. 

We have now come to those definite proposals which 
the Appeal makes to the whole Christian world. They 
amount to this. Let us respect one another’s different 
views of order and diverse ways of worship, and let us 
unite in creating a ministry which cannot fail to be ac- 
knowledged by the whole body of Christian people. 
This can only be done by combining in one great universal 
order all the diverse ministries which are acknowledged 
in the various sections. Let the ministry of each com- 
munion receive from the others whatever commission is 
necessary to secure recognition. Facts being as they are, 
it is hard to see that any other means but this is possible. 
Only thus can every communion join in the unification 
without sacrifice of principle. Or, to express the same 
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truth in a way which goes much deeper, only thus can 
there come into existence a unified organic life for the 
whole body: only thus can the resulting ministry secure 
the allegiance of the great mass of Christian people. 

The Appeal boldly asserts that if reunion can be ar- - 
ranged on these lines, “Bishops and clergy of our com- 
munion would willingly accept from the authorities [of 
other communions] a form of commission or recognition 
which would commend our ministry to their congrega- 
tions, as having its place in the one family life.” This 
assertion was made with the openly expressed assent of 
great numbers of those present at the Conference. It 
was the sincere expression of a real willingness. ‘The 
hesitations which might naturally spring from the sense 
of old ecclesiastical dignity were notably absent. 

On the other hand, the Conference hoped that ministers 
who have not received it would accept “a commission 
through episcopal ordination, as obtaining for them a 
ministry throughout the whole fellowship.” 

There are two points of the utmost importance which 
must be observed here. First, severe criticisms have been 
directed upon the fact that in one case the phrase “‘com- 
mission or recognition”’ is used, and in the other the 
phrase, “a commission through episcopal ordination.” 
What is this, it is said, but the old claim to complete sub- 
mission? Episcopal ordination is made the sine qua non 
of a true ministry. The “commission,” on the other 
side, becomes, it is said, for all practical purposes, a 
mere recognition of the existing episcopally conferred 
orders. Let it be remembered, however, that non- 
episcopal communions vary almost indefinitely in the 
value which they attach to the commission which their 
ministers receive. It was necessary, therefore, to use 
a phrase with a very wide significance. The Presbyterian 
Church, which has a very strong and highly developed 
discipline, holds high views of ordination. There are 
other communions which are content with the simple 
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selection and election of the congregation. The words 
of the Bishops must be interpreted in every case in 
relation to the system of the communion to which they 
are applied. In relation to the Presbyterian Church, 
accurately construed, they mean a willingness to accept 
Presbyterian ordination. In relation to the Methodist 
Church, they would, it is to be presumed, have the same 
meaning. In relation to some others, they might mean 
something much less formal. The essence of the proposal, 
however, is to be found in the explanation which is added. 
What we really seek is the freedom of a larger life— 
the commission which will open to us vast areas of 
Christian fellowship in which we have now no liberty of 
movement. 

On the other hand, we ask the ministers of other 
communions to receive from us that ordination which 
alone can give them the freedom of our communion. 
But why, it may be asked, do we insist on this? If we 
recognize, as we assert, the spiritual reality of other 
ministries, why not simply receive them with open arms, 
and share with them freely, without any condition, all 
that we possess of spiritual blessing and utility. It may 
be that there are large numbers amongst us, including 
possibly some bishops and priests and many laymen, 
who would with glad hearts assent to such a proposal. 
But it must be confessed that, in spite of this fact, the 
proposal is impossible. The result would be another 
division, deeper and probably more serious than any we 
have known for centuries. ‘Those who make this sugges- 
tion forget that what we seek is a ministry acknowledged 
by every part of the reunited Church. Such a ministry 
cannot be had in this way. It would be rejected at once 
by a vast multitude of faithful souls. And this rejection 
would not be founded on mere prejudice. A_ truly 
organic life cannot spring from disorder. There must 
be throughout the whole Body, not only a unity of faith 
and of spirit, but also some system of co-ordinated service, 
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some order which will secure and maintain a disciplined 
life. When we reflect upon the immense variety of the 
rules and conditions, and in some cases the absence of 
rule, which are to be found throughout the Christian 
world, it is surely clear that a breaking down of all 
barriers would mean nothing less than anarchy. It is 
not then a mere ecclesiastical prejudice which would 
make a very large proportion of the clergy and laity of 
the Anglican communion refuse their assent to a general 
and unrestricted acceptance of all existing ministries. 
It is rather their sense of the value of order as an essential 
element in the Christian Church. Further, they realize 
that in possessing an order which has come down to them 
unbroken from the primitive Church they have a heritage 
of peculiar value, and one which they cannot surrender. 
The continuity which this order maintains and expresses 
is no small element in the life of Christianity. It links 
age to age, connecting the religious movements of to-day 
with those of all past ages. It has a historic value and 
significance which are a source of permanent strength. 
As we look down the long perspective of the past we see 
the many phases of Christian experience presented in 
relation to each other and to the whole by means of this 
central chain. In fact, it is impossible to understand 
the history of such great communions as the Presbyterian 
and the Methodist except in relation to it. 

Those who take a wide view of the whole problem 
of reunion recognize that every great Christian Church 
and every great movement of the Christian spirit has 
some gift, some contribution, to present to the whole. 
It is of the essence of the Lambeth proposals that reunion 
would bring in all these gifts and make them serviceable 
for the benefit of all. The result would be a great en- 
richment of the life of the Christian Church. While the 
Church is divided into competing sections the efficacy 
of these gifts is largely neutralized. They are not 
brought into the common stock. They are in effect 
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advantages which each communion uses to gain ad- 
herents at the expense of others. While there may be no 
intention of so using them, they cannot but work out 
in this way, as things are. Held in common for the 
benefit of all, they must gain in value enormously. If 
the spiritual resources of Christianity are united, the 
power of every element must be augmented and also 
directed to the true purpose for which the Church exists— 
the victory of Christ over the powers of evil. Every 
great communion has thus its own special possessions 
which it holds in trust for the whole. 

When, with these thoughts in mind, we consider the 
Anglican communion, and ask what are the gifts which 
it has to bring to the common stock, it becomes evident 
that the historic continuity secured by its episcopate is 
its most characteristic possession. This it holds in trust 
for the benefit of the Christian world. To ask that it 
should be lost in a general dissolution of order is to 
demand a surrender which would result in an impoverish- 
ment and not an enrichment of the life of Christendom. 

So far, I have dealt mainly with the Lambeth proposals 
as they affect the relation between the Anglican com- 
munion and the non-episcopal communions. But what 
of our relation to the great Roman Catholic Church? 
There can be no doubt that this question was in the 
mind of the assembled Bishops throughout their dis- 
cussions, and many of them are strongly of opinion 
that it can never be lost sight of in all the negotiations 
which may arise out of their action. Yet the Conference 
found itself unable to propose any resolution upon the 
subject. It had to content itself with a repetition of 
the pronouncements of 1908, quoting the statement that 
“any advance in this direction is at present barred by 
difficulties which we have not ourselves created, and 
which we cannot of ourselves remove.” It also points 
out that within the Roman communion there are signs 
of greater freedom of discussion and of association in 
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social activities. As long as the Roman Catholic Church 
continues to hold its present position and to adopt its 
present attitude toward other Christian Churches, it is 
difficult to see what other course can be taken. 

Are we then to regard the Roman Church as wholly 
impervious to the influences of the spirit represented 
by the Lambeth Appeal? That would, indeed, be a poor 
conclusion. The true inference is surely that the only way 
to change the attitude of Rome is to carry to a successful 
issue the great policy which the Bishops have outlined 
as between the Anglican communion and the non-episcopal 
communions. When the great majority of these Chris- 
tians show to the world the spectacle of a reunited 
Church, in which liberty is combined with faith, and in 
which all the riches of the varied Christian experiences, - 
which have resulted from the expansion of evangelical 
effort in these latter days, blend harmoniously, there will 
spring into being influences which cannot be unfruitful. 
All we need is faith and courage—faith to lift us to the 
larger view of the purpose of God in Christ for the world, 
and courage to face the undoubted difficulties which 
must be overcome if our dream is to be realized. 

In the Report of the Committee which was presented 
to the Conference, and which is appended to the Appeal, 
are to be found certain decisions upon special questions 
which are closely connected with the movement towards 
Reunion. Taken by themselves, these decisions may 
seem somewhat lacking in the breadth of view which 
characterizes the Appeal. This effect is largely the result 
of the nature of the questions involved: they are questions 
concerning particular problems of an administrative 
nature. Further, the Committee was anxious to guard 
against the movement towards reunion becoming a 
movement towards anarchy. To break down barriers 
aimlessly may render reconstruction difficult or im- 
possible. Two questions especially demanded attention: 
interchange of pulpits and inter-communion. As regards 
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the former, the principle which guided the action of the 
Bishops was that interchange should be sanctioned only 
when it helps towards reunion: a general exchange, apart 
from any definite movement of this nature, was not 
approved. It was held, therefore, that a bishop is jus- 
tified in permitting ministers of non-episcopal commu- 
nions to preach occasionally in the churches under his 
control, provided that they are, in his judgment, working 
towards an ideal of union such as is described in the 
Appeal. 

To many of us, this opinion seemed too careful and 
guarded. What we desire is such a realization of brotherly 
fellowship as may draw us into closer union. The un- 
willingness of some sections of the Anglican communion 
to hear the great and inspiring teachers of other commu- 
nions has been a cause of suspicion and delay. In the 
great non-episcopal Churches there are prophetic voices 
and scholarly divines from whom we all rejoice to learn, 
when we find their utterances in cold print. Why should 
we hesitate to hear them from our pulpits? 

It was distinctly understood when this resolution was 
passed by the Committee that there are churches of the 
Anglican communion which had already gone beyond the 
letter of it and had no intention of receding from the 
position they had adopted. And it must be remembered 
that the resolution is only an opinion—it has no legislative 
authority. 

On the question of inter-communion some important 
resolutions were passed. It was strongly affirmed that 
no priest has canonical authority to refuse communion 
to any baptized person kneeling before the Lord’s Table 
unless he be excommunicated by name or is a cause of 
scandal to the faithful. Also, the rule of Confirmation 
as conditioning admission to Holy Communion is not 
set forth as absolute: the right of the bishop to use his 
own judgment in the application of it to specific cases is 
recognized. Further, it is suggested that when a definite 
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scheme of reunion is maturing, the communicant members 
of non-episcopal congregations concerned in the scheme 
may, though unconfirmed, be invited to Holy Commu- 
nion. 

The two former of these rules are applicable at all 
times, the last has to do with a period of transition. The 
only freedom rejected by them is the power to issue in- 
vitations generally to all comers irrespective of denomina- 
tion; but the right of the individual Christian, no matter 
to what denomination he may belong, to claim com- 
munion for himself and on the strength of that claim to 
receive it, is carefully guarded. 

A very serious question, closely connected with these, 
is the admission of the ministers of non-episcopal com- 
munions to celebrate the Holy Communion in Anglican 
churches for members of the Anglican communion, and 
the reception of the Holy Communion by Anglicans at 
the hands of such ministers. Here the Committee pro- 
nounce a very decided negative. Its view is that, on 
this side, the sacred rite must be definitely guarded. The 
principle of this decision is that complete intereommunion 
is impossible without complete reunion. The two things 
are, in fact, identical. Once again we are confronted by 
the truth that the mere breaking down of all barriers can 
only create anarchy. We seek a real organic unity, not 
disorganization. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to concentrate 
attention on these special counsels. The supreme danger 
of the present time is that by thinking too much of the 
inevitable restrictions and difficulties of the way to unity 
we may lose sight of the grand purpose which we have in 
view. In many directions we find sectional aims en- 
deavouring, by emphasis on these special problems, to 
explain away the importance of the Lambeth proposals. 
These particular questions are really very small matters 
when compared with the great end. If Christianity 
is to fulfil her mission, Christian people must be prepared 
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for a great adventure of faith. We must resolutely seek 
to do the will of Christ: we must aim high, and, with 
cheerful courage, be ready to sacrifice our sectional 
desires. The condition of the world to-day calls for a 
will to take risks on the part of all Christian people. 
Human institutions are in a state of solution to a degree 
unparalleled. What influence is to determine the forms 
in which they will crystallize? If the forces of Christianity 
can combine in a true unity, we need not fear for the 
future of mankind. The duty of every believing soul is to 
pray that, turning aside from the old controversies 
which created and prolong our unhappy divisions, we 
may have faith to follow our Master in the way that is 
marked out by His life and death. A restored Christian 
fellowship would be the victory of Divine Love. 
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Discussions on reunion would be greatly clarified, if a 
distinction could be maintained in use between the terms 
union and unity. To maintain it strictly is no doubt 
impossible, since custom has made the two words fre- 
quently interchangeable, and indeed the ideas which they 
denote must tend to pass into each other. Nevertheless, 
there are two kinds or modes of oneness predicable of 
the Church, and the confusion between them so frequently 
darkens counsel that it is a wise precaution to use as 
far as possible a different term for each. Unity in this 
connexion is best used of Spirit. For anyone who believes 
in the Christian Church at all oneness of spirit is the 
source and end, the alpha and omega, of its existence. 
As natural life according to Bergson’s philosophy springs 
in all its diverse forms from the one élan vital of its original 
impulse, so Christian life in every man springs from the 
unity of the Spirit of God, who, as all confess, is not limited 
in His operation by any creed, sacrament or outward 
form whatsoever. Again, unity is the end of the life 
which the Spirit inspires. It is the single aim of all true 
religion to bring the world nearer to the divine harmony 
wherein God’s Kingdom is come and His Will is done as 
in heaven so on earth. These affirmations as to unity 
would hardly be questioned in principle by any sin- 
cerely professing Christian. But by wnion we should 
mean a oneness different in kind. As unity is the source 
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and end, so union is a means whereby the end is to be 
reached. Union then is a practical policy or it is nothing. 
It is not in itself spiritual at all, but consists rather in 
the organization of an external system justified as a means 
for realizing the perfected inward unity. And sincere 
Christians doubt whether it is a necessary, or even a 
real, means at all. Owing to the many crimes and 
failures of ecclesiastical system in the past, there is in 
fact a fairly widespread conviction that the external 
union of the Church ought to return only as the last 
development in point of time of the Church’s life, that 
meanwhile the desire for one authoritative embodiment 
of Christianity is unhealthy and misleading, and that the 
cause of real unity would be far better served if the 
different denominations would agree to live and let live, 
content with a limited co-operation for specific purposes. 
There are some reformers who would like to promote a 
federation rather than a union of Churches, i. e., a league 
wherein each member claims its own full right to self- 
determination but nevertheless agrees voluntarily to 
forego some independence of action in external matters 
in order that the league may act as a whole. There is 
really much to be said for such a policy, as well on theoretic 
as on practical grounds, and it is a matter for regret 
that its advocates should so often hesitate to disown 
reunion altogether from fear lest by so doing they should 
seem not to be zealous for unity itself. It is perfectly 
possible to be at once an enthusiast for unity and an 
antagonist of reunion. And the fact must be faced that 
the policy of reunion is sharply opposed to that of federa- 
tion or of any mere league or comity of Churches. 

The difference concerns the adaptation of means to 
ends, and is at bottom only one other form of the old 
antithesis between an exclusively spiritual and a sacra- 
mental religion. As in the case of the particular sacra- 
ments which the Church ministers, so in the very con- 
stitution of the Church itself the sacramentalist con- 
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sistently maintains that the outward visible sign is an 
appointed means to the inward spiritual reality. In 
the Church union, according to him, is the appointed 
means to the fulfilment of unity. When the zealot for 
spirituality criticizes the sacramentalist for attaching too 
great an importance to what is external, he sometimes 
forgets that the temporal order often reverses the logical, 
and that his opponent puts the external first in point of 
time precisely because it is only a means to an end. 

We must not further debate the question of fundamental 
principle. All the concrete plans now actually suggested 
for the increase of Christian unity are in fact proposals for 
reunion in the sense already defined, and as such they 
must be considered and criticized. Regarding the problem 
quite objectively, we can without difficulty determine 
in broad outline what kind and amount of agreement 
among different denominations is of necessity postulated 
by reunion. (A) First, there must be a certain definite 
unanimity as to what Christianity is. (B) Secondly, 
since that which declares the outward unity of the 
Church is admitted to be the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion, there must be agreement as to (1) what is neces- 
sary for its form, (2) what persons are qualified to minister 
it, (3) what persons are qualified to receive it. Agree- 
ment (A) is known as unity of faith, agreement (B) is 
known as unity of order, and (B) will evidently involve 
both a universally recognized ministry and a universally 
recognized form for sacraments, including the rite of 
admission to membership in the Church. Without a 
defined agreement on these unities reunion is impossible; 
when such agreement is reached, there can be no further 
obstacle in the way. It thus appears that unity of 
faith combined with full intereommunion really constitute 
union. On the side of order, when a minister authorized 
to celebrate sacraments in one part of the Church is 
thereby authorized to celebrate them in all others, when 
a person qualified to receive communion in one part of the 
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Church is thereby qualified to receive it in all others, then 
reunion is achieved. There is no necessity whatsoever in 
principle for the abolition of special or peculiar customs 
of worship or observance practised in particular localities 
or by particular associations or groups within the Church. 
There is no reason at all why reunion should imply any 
rigorous or cramping uniformity. 

Now, in addition to the proposals of the Bishops’ 
Appeal, there have recently been laid before the Church’s 
judgment two other important and fresh plans for reunion. 
These are the scheme of Dr. Headlam’s Bampton Lec- 
tures, and the suggestions put forward in the Resolutions 
of the Second Mansfield Conference. Of course, the 
Bishops’ Appeal has incomparably the greatest weight of 
authority behind it, at least in determining the action 
of the Church of England, and the Mansfield proposals, 
when compared with the other two, seem slight, tentative 
and perhaps not very far thought out. Nevertheless, 
the Bishops’ Appeal is far better understood and appre- 
ciated both in its merits and limitations when it is viewed 
in the light of the other two plans, the publication of 
which preceded it in point of time. We will, therefore, 
touch briefly upon all three. What has gone before may 
be taken as common ground among them. They agree 
as to the nature and desirability of reunion; they differ 
as to the best means of reaching it, and in particular as 
to the right method of securing that universally recognized 
ministry which is admittedly essential. 

First, however, a striking agreement must be noted, at 
least between Dr. Headlam and the Bishops, as regards 
_ the basis of union in faith. The Nicene Creed is to be the 
symbol of the reunited Church, and the arguments in its 
favour, as compared with all other confessions of faith, are 
very powerfully stated by Dr. Headlam. Undoubtedly 
there exists in the minds of many Christians, not all out- 
side the Church of England itself, a certain antipathy 
to all credal statements as such. Nevertheless, the 
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Federal Council of the Free Churches has recently put 
forth a “declaratory statement” of faith, which not 
only contains practically the whole substance of the 
Creed, but also states that these Churches “claim and 
cherish their place as inheritors, along with others, of 
the historic faith of Christendom which found expression 
in the cecumenical creeds of the early and undivided 
Church.” ! This statement disclaims all intention of 
being a “comprehensive creed,” nor is it to be treated as 
‘a disciplinary standard,” but it stands, nevertheless, 
as an authorized expression of the common mind of the 
Churches represented in the Federal Council. Probably 
many who would heartily concur in this statement would, 
nevertheless, feel themselves unable to subscribe to the 
Nicene Creed as a final and unalterably fixed expression 
of belief. But even Anglo-Catholics admit in principle 
the possibility that the whole Church might revise and — 
adapt the language of its own credal formulae in order 
better to express the essential and permanent ideas which 
underlie them?; and it seems incredible that the mind of 
the Church of England as a whole could desire to impose 
upon the reunited Church the acceptance of the Creed 
in any sense which those who subscribe to the Free Church 
statement could not agree to. 

It may, however, be worth while to point out that 
the essential importance of the Creed lies in its affirmation 

*I quote from the Preamble to the Declaratory Statement of 
Common Faith and Practice forming the Report of the Representa- 
tives appointed by the Evangelical Free Churches of England to 
consider the closer co-operation of the Free Churches. The Report 
was adopted by the Conferences at Oxford, Cambridge and London, 
1916-17, and it certainly deserves the attention of all who fear that 
the question of faith may prove an insuperable barrier to union. 
Besides the subject matter of the creed, the statement deals with 
the doctrine of the Church and of Sacraments in terms which (apart 
from the question of Episcopacy) affirm practically everything that 
ithe main body of Anglican opinion regards as essential and Anglican 
formularies require. 

* Cf. the very careful statement by Mr. N. P. Williams in his 


controversy with Dr. Sanday (Form and Content in the Christian 
radition, by W. Sanday and N. P. Williams, pp. 22, 23 and $3). 
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that Christianity is distinct from other religions as a faith, 
not primarily as either a philosophy, an ethic, or a 
mystical gnosis. There are, in fact, two opposite ten- 
dencies in “modernist”’ Christianity, each of which in 
opposing the creed ends by running counter to the notion 
of Christianity as a distinct faith altogether. The first 
seeks to regard Christianity as a mere following of the 
teaching given by the prophet of Nazareth, the second 
looks on the whole historic character of the gospel nar- 
rative as essentially unimportant, and finds the truth of 
Christianity in a purely spiritual interpretation of its 
doctrines in relation to the world order and the experience 
of the soul. According to the first, Christianity passes, 
if not into a mere ethic, at least into a system of religious 
teaching which is valid apart from any distinctive faith 
having Christ for its object. The second seeks to identify 
Christ simply with the spiritual object of all true faith, 
not particularly with the historic Jesus; so that in this 
case no less than in the other Christianity ceases to be 
essentially a distinct and as it were individual faith, in 
order to become merely a philosophic or mystical inter- 
pretation of all faiths. In opposition to both these ten- 
dencies the language both of the Nicene and of the 
Apostle’s Creed stands unmistakably for Christianity as a 
belief in the great redemptive act of God, which through 
the historic birth, death and resurrection of Jesus took 
up manhood into Godhead and thereby created a new 
fellowship of God with man. That belief is demonstrably 
the common ground both of Catholic and Evangelical 
orthodoxy. It inspired both the Johannine sacramen- 
talism and the Pauline message of good news. ‘Thus 
interpreted the Nicene Creed should rally to its support 
all the Christianity which is distinctively either Catholic 
or Evangelical, and a fortiori that type of Broad Church- 
manship which seeks to be both; only that modernism 
which is neither should properly be excluded. In any 
case the fundamental issue as to the nature of Christianity 
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must be raised and faced by the reuniting bodies; the 
cause of reunion cannot be furthered by shirking it. 

We pass from the problem of faith to the problem of 
order. Here the immediately controversial issue is the 
question of the qualification for celebrating sacraments, 
i.e., the question of orders. It is, however, by no means 
certain that the question of qualification for receiving the 
sacrament of communion, bound up as it is with a doctrine 
of baptism and confirmation, has yet received sufficient 
attention or will not create further difficulties. It is, 
however, on the question of orders that the three pro- 
posals already mentioned differentiate themselves from 
one another. Yet even here there is still a broad agree- 
ment in principle. The problem is to create a universally 
recognized ministry in the reunited Church. It is im- 
mediately evident that at least a considerable section of 
Anglicans regard the maintenance of episcopal ordination 
as necessary to the Church’s life. Hence it follows that if 
this section is to be included in the reunion episcopal 
ordination must be acknowledged as the rule of the 
united Church. It is equally evident that Presbyterian 
and Free Church ministers generally believe themselves 
to have been already as truly and fully ordained as their 
Anglican brethren can claim to be, and hold themselves 
bound in conscience not to take any action inconsistent 
with this belief. All three reunion plans endeavour to 
suggest a way whereby episcopal ordination may be 
secured for the future without the implication of any 
adverse judgment upon non-episcopal ordinations which 
have already taken place. 

(1) Dr. Headlam’s plan, supported by a long and 
weighty historical argument, has the great merits of 
simplicity and directness. His view is that according | 
to the true and primitive doctrine of episcopacy the 
Bishop’s authority to ordain and the whole authorization 
of the Christian ministry is derived from God through the 
whole body of the Church, the whole congregation of 
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faithful people. Since, therefore, in this sense the minis- 
try is constituted by the Church as a whole, there is no 
intrinsic necessity that the tactual succession from the 
apostles should be preserved in order to make valid orders 
possible. Dr. Headlam sees no reason why Anglicans 
should deny validity to any ordination performed on 
behalf of any body of Christians with prayer and the 
laying-on of hands. He proposes that all persons so 
ordained should be recognized as possessing true orders 
in the Catholic sense, and should be permitted to officiate 
as ministers of the reunited Church without any further 
rite of ordination. When once reunion has taken place, 
all subsequent ordinations must be episcopal. 

Unfortunately, these proposals, though they do in a 
_ sense secure continuity of episcopal orders in the reunited 
Church, nevertheless violate inevitably what Anglo- 
_ Catholics * declare to be a vital principle of their position. 
Dr. Headlam rather implies that the modern upholders 
of Apostolic Succession rest their case on a theory of the 
quasi-mechanical or quasi-magical transmission of the 
grace of orders through the laying-on of hands by an 
apostolic bishop. Such a theory has doubtless been 
held even in the Church of England, and Dr. Headlam’s 
arguments may well give it its death-blow. But this 
does not affect the essence of the position really main- 
tained by the most representative Anglo-Catholic authori- 
ties. Their real doctrine is perhaps best understood 


3'To prevent possible misunderstanding I ought perhaps to state 
that I cannot claim to write as a convinced Anglo-Catholic myself, 
still less as in any sense a representation of that party. My interpre- 
tation of its principles is to a great extent that of an outsider; but I 
am anxious to insist that no reunion would be real which did not 
find room for the essence of Anglo-Catholicism. 

4 It is impossible in the present context to state in a manner really 
fair to either side the points at issue between Dr. Headlam, Bishop 
Gore and Mr. C. H. Turner. The merits of the controversy are 
quite outside the scope of this essay. I merely endeavour to promote 
mutual understanding by stating the essence of the much abused 
Anglo-Catholic position in the form which makes it most intelligible 
to my own mind, and therefore possibly to others also. 
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if we regard it as just one aspect of their conviction that 
the Catholic Church as the Body of Christ on earth is not 
only the trustee and steward of certain sacraments but 
has itself a radically sacramental nature. The Church 
itself by its very constitution is the sacrament of God’s 
Kingdom coming from heaven to earth. Now, the 
essence of a sacrament is the communication and the 
fulfilment of a spiritual reality through an appointed 
outward sign which is at once its vehicle and its pledge. 
It is evidently necessary that the outward sign remain 
fixed and constant from the beginning. Thus, the fixed 
appointment of bread and wine in the Eucharist and of 
water in Baptism constitute the sacramental character 
of these rites; unless their signs were constant, the grace 
which they minister could not be in the full sense sacra-_ 
mentally given, though of course this does not imply 
that the same grace is not on occasion given and received 
extra-sacramentally, as for instance in the recognized case 
of “spiritual communion.” The Catholic then believing 
that the Church is in its essential constitution a sacra-_ 
ment, believes also that in the Church an outward union 
of organization has from the beginning been divinely 
appointed as the means and pledge of the spiritual life 
and growth of the heavenly Kingdom. That outward 
union of organization the Catholic finds in the due main- 
tenance of the episcopal succession in orders. The strict 
adherents of this school of thought, while they do not 
desire to question the spiritual efficacy and reality of 
grace in non-episcopal orders, cannot admit their sacra- 
mental character and authority as outwardly belonging 
to the Church’s body; and it would be intolerable to them 
to appear to recognize as priests of the sacramental 
Church those whose ministry, however manifestly blessed — 
by the Spirit, has not in their view been sealed and con- 
firmed by the reception of the appointed outward sign. 
Such action would in fact stultify their doctrine of the 
Church, and even destroy the very source of their zeal 
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for reunion. For they desire reunion because they 
believe the Church to have been ordained by the Divine 
Will to be outwardly one from the beginning; but if what 
they take to be the existing sign of that union is dis- 
credited, their whole conviction of the duty of reunion 
must be undermined. 

(2) The resolutions of the second Mansfield Conference® 
were published some time before Dr. Headlam’s Bampton 
Lectures. Yet in a sense they represent a middle position 
between Dr. Headlam and the Bishops. The main con- 
tribution of the Mansfield proposals, as well as their 
disastrous liability to contradictory interpretations, lay 
in their endeavour to find room for Anglo-Catholic prin- 
ciples through providing for a solemn and mutual authori- 
zation of ministers by the re-uniting bodies. It was 
generally recognized at the Conference that on the 
Anglican side this authorization would take the form of 
episcopal laying-on of hands. The word “ordination”’ 
was not used of this ceremony, lest it should be implied 
that non-episcopal orders were not recognized; but it was 
hoped that Catholics might feel that through the laying-on 
of hands any defect of non-episcopal orders was sufficiently 
removed. 

The ambiguity of the Mansfield suggestion was at 
once too obvious to the outsider and insufficiently explicit 
in the minds of those who framed it. The careful avoi- 
dance of the term “ordination,” and the express repudia- 
tion of re-ordination seemed to show that the authorization 
contemplated was definitely not an ordination and could 
not be taken as such. But if that were so, the Catholic 
felt that Mansfield, no less than Dr. Headlam, committed 

5 In the last paragraph (No. 3), the Mansfield Resolutions recom- 
mend “acceptance by ministers, serving in any one denomination, 
who may desire it, of such authorization as shall enable them to 
minister fully and freely in the Churches of other denominations; 
it being clearly stated that the purpose of this authorization is as 
above set forth, and that it is not to be taken as re-ordination, or as 
repudiation of their previous status as ministers in the Church 


Catholic of Christ.” 
ANT 
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him to a recognition of the fully sacramental character 
of non-episcopal orders. If, on the other hand, the 
authorization might be regarded as an ordination, why 
was it not so stated? Was there not real danger of 
inviting Christian ministers to accept something on false 
pretences? Under stress of such criticisms members of 
the Mansfield Conference themselves were not quite 
unanimous in the defence they made, and the general 
impression was created that at least the Resolutions 
required too much explaining to be of much positive value. 
Their negative value, however, remains in any case con- 
siderable. For, unless the essential ambiguity of such 
proposals as that of Mansfield is understood, it is almost 
impossible to appreciate the real bearing of the Lambeth 
remedy. 

(3) In effect, what the Bishops have proposed is to take 
the sting out of that ambiguity by frankly and openly 
recognizing the fact that it is there. Their plan is that 
all non-episcopally ordained ministers should on the 
occasion of reunion receive the rite of episcopal ordination, 
while at the same time it is clearly acknowledged that 
in this case the rite has an ambiguous character in so far 
as different people will avowedly attach to it different 
meanings. The Church of Scotland or Free Church 
minister, believing himself to have been already truly 
and fully ordained, will abate nothing of that belief, 
but will be known to take the ceremony as signifying 
merely a solemn extension in the exercise of his commis- 
sion and a concession freely made on his part to the mis- 
placed but irremovable scruples of his Catholic brethren. 
At the other extreme, the strictest Catholics may regard 
the ceremony as the first sacramental and outwardly 
valid ordination of the minister, though they will in no 
case think of implying that the Holy Spirit has not already 
fully endowed him with all those spiritual gifts and 
blessings which he humbly believes himself to have re- 
ceived for his ministerial work. The more part, however, 
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of Catholic Anglicans would probably not desire to pro- 
nounce dogmatically that even the external sign and 
pledge of orders is wholly lacking in the case of those 
already ordained with prayer and the laying-on of hands 
by any body of Christians. Many will desire to express 
no judgment at all, others will incline to assert that the 
previous ordination was indeed sacramentally real but, 
from the point of view of Church order, gravely defective. 
Meanwhile, the vast majority of Evangelicals and Broad 
Churehmen will regard the whole matter very much as 
the Free Church minister does himself. All must agree 
that the ministers, having now received the episcopal 
laying-on of hands, are henceforth fully ordained, com- 
missioned and accredited for the exercise of their office 
throughout the united Church, and that if any defect 
was previously present in their ordination everything 
possible has been done to remove it. In other words, 
all must agree that the performance of the rite of episcopal 
ordination is necessary for the sake of peace, while many 
who take part in it will have full right to retain and 
declare their conviction that it is quite unnecessary for 
any other reason. 

It should be carefully observed that the doubt or 
difference of opinion does not concern the spiritual 
essence and meaning of ordination itself. On the con- 
trary, it is the very unanimity on this essential point of 
doctrine which creates the whole difficulty. For, if 
Free Churchmen attached to ordination a meaning essen- 
tially different from that which it has for Anglicans, there 
would be no reason at all why Free Churchmen should 
hesitate to admit that they have not been ordained in the 
Anglican sense, and then the way of reconciliation would 
be clear. But, as it is, the doubt concerns only the ques- 
tion whether certain forms and manners of ordination 
can be accepted as complete and sufficient for the exercise 
of a universal ministry. The doubt, therefore, is in the 
sphere of order only, not of faith, and, therefore, can be 
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legitimately settled by such an act cf conformity as is 
proposed. All will be at one as to the essential meaning 
of ordination; the difference of opinion as to its necessary 
form can, as a difference of opinion, be allowed to remain, 
while quite freely and frankly those who so differ conform 
in outward things to one another’s conscience for the sake 
of peace. 

Such in effect is the Bishops’ practical proposal on the 
vexed question of orders. One or two comments on their 
Appeal may be made in conclusion. 

(a) Its great strength lies in the fact that it is a whole- 
hearted endeavour to be broadly and really inclusive. 
There is much misunderstanding abroad as to the real 
meaning of the much belauded virtue of inclusiveness. 
Many persons seem to imagine that it is possible to have 
inclusion without exclusion, on the obvious analogy that 
a line may be concave on one side without being convex 
on the other. Others, hardly less broad-minded, would 
prefer to suppose that a true inclusiveness would exclude 
all those whom they consider narrower than themselves. 
The latter delusion especially is a hindrance to reunion. 
The cause suffers much from the enthusiasm of supporters 
who, after declaiming against all restricting uniformities 
(regardless of the fact that reunion is impossible without 
some), are ultimately unable to find room in the Church 
for anyone who cannot colour his whole outlook with the 
uniform neutral tint of vagueness. Even intelligent 
people frequently plead the merit of inclusiveness for 
reunion proposals which would inevitably exclude for 
ever every distinctive principle of Catholicism, Roman 
and Anglican alike. Yet all the while for vast numbers 
of Christians the existence of the Catholic tradition of 
sacramentalism is the sole valid ground and hope for the 
whole effort which makes reunion its aim. The Bishops 
have with obvious intention avoided all such snares of a 
false and superficial inclusiveness. Therefore, they have 
neither expressed nor implied any corporate opinion at 
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all (pace the allegations of several critics) as to the 
necessity or non-necessity of episcopacy to the esse of the 
one Church. The whole aim of their eirenicon is to unite 
those who do believe in that necessity with those who do 
not; therefore, they cannot declare either view to be 
de fide or authoritative. The only hope for such a union 
as they contemplate is that all should accept the fact of 
episcopacy, while complete freedom of opinion is allowed 
as to the doctrime of its necessity. Union on that basis 
has already proved its possibility by existing for some 
centuries in the Church of England; there is no a priori 
reason why it should not be extended. But the Bishops 
are at least bound to preserve a place in the Church for 
those who hold to the strict Catholic tradition; and this 
apparently cannot be done unless all fully officiating 
ministers in the united Church have received the outward 
sign of episcopal ordination. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that it is to the outward sign of unity in 
orders through the episcopate that the Catholic clings, 
and not to any particular Church polity or method of 
government as such. The Bishops are indeed loyal to 
the best traditions alike of Catholicism and of Free 
Churchmanship in expressing their earnest desire to 
reform the present polity of the Church of England so as 
to bring it more into accord with primitive models of 
Church self-government. But even within the limits of 
historic episcopacy Church polities have varied in- 
definitely in different times and places; and if it is only 
questions of government which make the Free Churches 
hesitate to accept union on an episcopal basis, they could 
no doubt be given all the guarantees they desire. 

But does the Bishops’ Appeal really suggest a practica- 
ble line of action? The question must be squarely faced. 
Nothing is easier or more fatally insincere than to praise 
the “‘spirit’”’ and “‘tone”’ of reunion proposals as a prelude 
to dismissing them as mere visions of a distant and 
nebulous future. Reunion is often called an ideal; but: 
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in fact an ideal is the one thing it cannot be. It is a 
practical policy or it is nothing, it is a method informed by 
an ideal as a means to its fulfilment. It is legitimate to 
criticize reunion as a mistaken method, or to urge its 
adoption as the only right one. It is not legitimate to 
damn it with praise which is wholly irrelevant. Perhaps 
there are few at the present moment who really believe 
in the practicability of the Bishops’ plan. The English 
imagination is hard to stir, and even when it is stirred, 
its practical effect is often that of a narcotic rather than 
a stimulant. Our visions often soothe us to endure the 
present evil, rather than spur us on to destroy it. Yet 
there are solid reasons in this case for good hope of 
tangible results, had we but the will to achieve them. It 
is an important fact that the Church of England already 
contains within itself almost as great a variety of doctrine 
as the reunited Church would contain if the “‘Orthodox”’ 
Free Churches and the Church of Scotland were to join 
the Church of England in bringing their doctrines into it. 
If the Church of England can hold together now, there is 
no reason why the reunited Church should fall asunder; 
and surely if such a union be in harmony with God’s will, 
we might look for a great outpouring of the Spirit of 
unity to maintain our union. It is in itself a hopeful 
consideration that the main difficulty seems to lie in 
creating the union rather than in keeping it. 

Yet, undoubtedly, many Free Church ministers, and 
still more those of the Church of Scotland, feel that they 
would not be acting faithfully and sincerely before God 
in accepting from any bishop that which anyone could 
be allowed to interpret as ordination. They have a trust 
from God to stand for the reality of their ministry, they 
dare not even seem to betray it, and they are not at all 
moved by the hypothetical readiness of any English 
bishop to receive a Roman ordination himself under 
similar conditions and reservations. The Lambeth Ap- 
peal pleads for mutual deference to one another’s con- 
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sciences. But it is of course as unchristian as it is 
unreasonable to invite a man to upset his own conscience 
in order to pacify another’s, and we must beware of 
pressing the Bishops’ words in this direction. But at 
least we have the right to ask the ministers of non- 
episcopal bodies to ponder very seriously afresh whether 
they have fully understood and appreciated what the 
Appeal really asks from them, and how far the reality of 
their present orders could even seem to be called in 
question by the course proposed. First, it would of 
course be publicly declared and recognized that they 
themselves were repudiating nothing whatever of their 
former orders and ministry. But, secondly, even strict 
Catholics do not question the spiritual reality and 
efficacy of the grace which any minister believes himself 
to have received for the work of his office. In the sense 
that that grace has been truly his, no Catholic would 
doubt but that he has received a true spiritual ordination. 
What then can be added to the Spirit’s gift? Nothing 
perhaps, though he would be a bold man who would 
maintain that no additional or enhanced grace could 
come to him through the solemn authorization of his 
ministry by a great Christian communion which had been 
previously separated from him by schism. But, apart 
from spiritual things altogether, what the Catholic desires 
to add is that outward thing which to him is the recognized 
sign and seal of the Spirit’s gift, to the end that the re- 
cipient may stand forth before all publicly declared and 
accredited the officer of the one Church of Christ on earth. 
St. Peter baptized Cornelius after the Holy Ghost had 
fallen upon him, clearly not in order to supply a spiritual 
gift which was lacking, but in order to recognize and 
declare the fact that a spiritual gift had been received. 
So when the spiritual equality of the Free Church minister 
has been fully conceded, still more then in the Catholic 
view is the sign of episcopal ordination necessary in order 
outwardly to validate what has been already inwardly 
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bestowed. ‘‘We cannot,” he would say, “withhold 
ordination from these who have received the Holy Ghost 
as well as we.” When the case is so put, must the Free 
Churchman or Presbyterian still find it a betrayal of 
principle to accede to the Catholic’s invitation, unneces- 
sary as he may still think it to be? After all, the Catholic 
alone can judge what is essential to his own position, and 
the leaders of Catholicism in the English Church assure 
us that their whole system of doctrine stands or falls 
with the necessity of episcopal ordination for orders 
outwardly valid. If, then, the very aim of reunion is to 
join in one communion this Catholic school of thought 
with others, it is evidently unreasonable to ask its ad- 
herents to put aside its principles as the very price of 
reunion. Equally, of course, we must not ask the 
Presbyterian or Free Churchman to be disloyal to what 
he holds similarly sacred. The Bishops have tried to 
find a way between Scylla and Charybdis. If they have 
failed, we must sorrowfully admit that reunion is for the 
present impossible, and most tragically impossible pre- 
cisely with those whose sacramental doctrine and theory 
of the Church approach most nearly to that held by the 
main body of Anglicans. 

All Christians must search their hearts and consciences 
narrowly before they acquiesce in such a confession of 
failure. There are two convincing arguments for reunion, 
the one theological, the other practical. The first is the 
fundamentally sacramental character of the Christian 
religion, the second is the need for converting the world. 
Because the Christian religion will not divorce matter 
from spirit, body from soul, inward from outward, but 
ever finds in the first the instrument of the second, there- 
fore an invisible unity is not enough for the Christian 
Church. Union is shown to be the will of God declared 
through Jesus Christ. Again, the practical missionary 
knows well that the great obstacle to his work is the 
disunion jwithin the Christian body itself. When an 
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enemy has to be faced and a campaign organized, union™ 
and not mere spiritual unity, is an essential need. But in 
a true and full theology the two arguments are found to 
meet. If the Church is the sacrament of God’s heavenly 
Kingdom coming down to earth, she exists now to be 
the instrument of its coming on earth as it is in heaven. 
In other words, her sacramental work is to incorporate 
earth into heaven, and in the fulfilment of her task to 
pass from her sacramental existence into the heavenly 
fellowship of those within the veil. Therefore, she cannot 
now be in a state of effective health and true salvation 
herself, unless her heart and aims be set on those who 
are still outside her body. 

In recent years the Catholic movement has revived 
for us the great doctrine of the Sacramental Church. 
The Evangelical Protestants, not least the Presbyterian 
and the Methodist, have been gloriously foremost in 
reawakening our slumbering zeal for missions. The 
theology of the former, the practical efforts of the latter, 
are pointing to the same great moral. Are we to say 
that those who thus, even in spite of themselves, combine 
to teach us reunion, cannot reunite themselves? 
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Though the division of world history into centuries 
is arbitrary, as we look back upon them we see that 
each has none the less been characterized by some great 
spiritual movement. This is true of the Church Catholic, 
and is also true of those Churches which broke away 
from her communion at the time of the Reformation. The 
century following the Reformation saw a breach between 
Anglicans and Nonconformists and the establishment of 
Free Churches throughout the English-speaking world. 
The eighteenth century saw the rise and growth under 
Wesley of a great revival, which also led ultimately to 
the establishment of numerous religious bodies, each 
separate from the other. In Scotland the seventeenth 
century saw the struggle of the Presbyterian Kirk to free 
herself from dictation by English kings and churchmen; 
while the eighteenth gave birth to a demand for further 
liberty, culminating in the secession under Erskine (1733), 
and after another hundred years in the still greater seces- 
sion led by Chalmers (1843). Six years later the last 
great secession from the Wesleyan body took place, this 
also being the outcome of a demand for greater liberty 
than the Conference was willing to concede. 

The year 1850 indicates the high-water mark of the dis- 
ruptive tendency of liberty-loving Free Churchmen. After 
that date it not only declines, but gives place to the 
opposite tendency, a desire for reunion. Already the 
Church of England had begun to lament her isolation and 
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to search, in the Oxford movement, for a via media which 
should bring Catholics and Protestants together. Al- 
ready Newman and others, relinquishing altogether the 
Protestant standpoint, had ‘gone over.” Already in 
Scotland, in 1847, the earlier secessionists had united, 
and by the end of the century there was to be a reunion, 
well nigh complete, in the United Free Kirk, of all those 
who had seceded from the Established Kirk. The re- 
union idea also took root amongst the Wesleyans, result- 
ing in the United Methodist Church, and in proposals for 
an even wider reunion of all Methodist bodies. 

The nineteenth century, therefore, marks a great change 
in the mentality of the Free Churches in particular and 
of Protestants in general. The idea of an invisible unity 
has given place to a yearning for visible unity which shall 
manifest Christ to the world. The movement has grown 
steadily in strength, and in our own century seems not 
unlikely to attain the end that it seeks. Plans for the 
reunion of Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational 
Churches in Canada and Australia have already been 
drawn up. And if the old country lags somewhat behind, 
there is at least a probability that the Established and 
Free Churches of Scotland will unite, and a possibility of a 
reunion in England between Anglicans and Nonconform- 
ists which will go much further than any reunion hitherto 
contemplated. The Joint Committees which have drawn 
up the Canadian and Australian proposals profess their 
“allegiance to the evangelical doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion,” and in this sense are still Protestant. The Inter- 
Church World Movement in America would carry this 
movement further and unite all Protestant Churches on 
Reformation principles. The Anglican Church in her 
Lambeth proposals, without disowning Protestant princi- 
ples, would none the less look further afield still, and, if 
possible, seek the reunion of all Christian Churches. 

i On the other hand, it has been urged both by Catholics 
and by Anglicans that the Lambeth proposals are Protest- 
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ant in character, and that such concessions as are made, 
are made with a view to conciliating Nonconformists 
rather than Catholics. It will be well, therefore, before 
proceeding further, to examine these proposals in some 
detail, and to compare them (i) with the Thirty-nine 
Articles, (ii) with the basis of reunion outlined by the 
Free Churches of Canada and Australia, and (iii) with the 
Council of Trent. 
The Lambeth Proposals suggest as a basis of reunion: 

“The whole-hearted acceptance of the Holy Scriptures, as the record 


of God’s revelation of Himself to man, and as being the rule and 
ultimate standard of faith” (An Appeal to all Christian People, VI). 


The Thirty-nine Articles lay down that: 


“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation: so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man, that it should be believed as an article of 
the Faith or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation” (Art. VI). 


The Canadian and Australian proposals affirm: 


“Belief in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the prim- 
ary source and ultimate standard of Christian faith and life.” 


The Council of Trent, on the other hand, affirms that: 


“Our Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, promulgated the Gospel first by 
His own mouth; then commanded that by His apostles, as the fount 
of all salutary truth and moral discipline, it should be preached to 
every creature; (and hence acknowledges) this truth and discipline 
to be contained both in written books (the Scriptures) and in un- 
written traditions which, having either been received by the apostles 
direct from Christ, or having been handed down by them under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, have come down to us.” 


The difference is striking, and it is noteworthy that the 
loop-hole left open in the Articles by their use of the 
phrase “nor may be proved thereby,” in the Lambeth 
proposals has disappeared. 

In respect to the Creed, the Lambeth proposals suggest: 
“The Creed commonly called Nicene, as the sufficient statement of 


the Christian faith, and either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptis- 
mal confession of belief’’ (Joc. cit.). 
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The Thirty-nine Articles merely declare that: 


“The three Creeds, Nicene Creed, Athanasius’ Creed, and that which 
is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed ought thorouighly to be re- 


ceived and believed: for they may be proved by most certain warrants 
of Holy Writ” (Art. VITI). 


The Canadian proposals (in this differing from those of 
Australia, which make no reference to the Creeds) 


“‘acknowledge the teaching of the great Creeds of the ancient Church.” 


The Council of Trent decrees: 


“The Symbol of faith, which the Holy Roman Church uses (the 
Nicene-Constantinople form), to be that principle in which all who 
profess the name of Christ agree, and to be the firm and unique founda- 
tion against which the gates of hell shall never prevail; and that it 
is to be expressed in the same words as are read in all churches.” 


The difference is not so marked here, except that the 
Articles base the Creeds on the warrant of Scripture; but 
it is unfortunate that Lambeth should now declare the 
Nicene Creed to be a sufficient statement of Christian 
faith. 

With respect to the Sacraments that are to be used in 
the reunited Church, Lambeth suggests two: 
“The divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Com- 


munion, as expressing for all the corporate life of the whole fellowship 
in and with Christ.” 


This agrees with Article XXV: 


“There are two Sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the Gos- 
pel, that is to say, Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord.” 


The same confession appears in the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian proposals: 


“We acknowledge two sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
which were instituted by Christ, to be of perpetual obligation as signs 
and seals of the covenant ratified in His precious blood, as means of 
grace,” etc. (Canada, Art. XVI, Austral. Art. XV). 


The Council of Trent confesses: 


“Seven Sacraments of the New Law, neither more nor less, all 
instituted by Jesus Christ, Our Lord.” 
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With respect to the Ministry Lambeth suggests: 


“A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as possessing 
not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the commission of 
Christ and the authority of the whole body’; and adds: “we submit 
that considerations alike of history and of present experience justify 
the claim . . . that the Episcopate is the one means of providing such 
a ministry.” 


The Thirty-nine Articles merely require, as a matter of 
principle, that no man 


“take upon himself the office of publick preaching, or ministering the 
Sacraments in the Congregation, before he be lawfully called, and 
sent to execute the same, . . . by men who have publick authority 
given unto them in the Congregation, to call and send Ministers into 
the Lord’s vineyard” (Art. XXIII). 


This agrees with the principle laid down by the Free 
Churches of Canada and Australia, declaring that: 


“Jesus Christ, as the Supreme Head of the Church, has appointed 
therein a ministry of the Word and Sacraments, and calls men to this 
‘ministry’; and that “the Church, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, recognizes and chooses those whom He calls, and should there- 
upon duly ordain them to the work of the ministry” (A7t. XVII, 
Canada; Art. XV. Austral.). 


The Ordinal, however, like the Lambeth Appeal, takes 
into account historical considerations, and hence pre- 
scribes that inasmuch as 


“from the Apostles’ time there have been these Orders of Ministers 
in Christ’s Church: Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; ... to the 
intent that these Orders may be continued, and reverently used and 
esteemed in the Church of England, no man shall be accounted or 
taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon in the Church of 
England, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he be 
called, tried, examined and admitted thereunto, according to the 
Form hereafter following, or hath had formerly Episcopal Consecra- 
tion or Ordination.” 


This Form Article XXXVI declares to 


“contain all things necessary to such Consecration and Ordering; 
neither hath it anything that, of itself, is superstitious or ungodly”; 
and decrees those “consecrated or ordered according to the same 
ras fie to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated and 
ordered. 
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The Council of Trent decrees that: 


“there is in the New Testament a visible and external priesthood, 
which is a power of consecrating and offering the true body and blood 
of the Lord, and of remitting and retaining sins, and is not a mere 
office or a mere ministry of preaching the Gospel”; that “order is a 
true and proper sacrament instituted by Christ, not a device invented 
by men skilled in ecclesiastical matters, nor a mere rite of electing 
ministers of the word and sacraments”; that in orders “the Holy 
Ghost is given, and an indelible character imprinted”; that “in the 
Catholic Church there is a hierarchy instituted by divine command, 
which comprises bishops, priests and ministers”; that “bishops are 
superior to priests and have the power of confirming and ordaining; 
that they have something which is not common to priests, and that 
orders conferred by them are not void without the consent and 
vocation of the people or of the secular power.” 


The divergences between Catholic teaching and the 
teaching of the Anglican Church are thus sufficiently 
acute, and have by no means been removed by the Lam- 
beth Appeal, in spite of the fact that the Report of the 
Sub-committee on Relation to and Reunion with Episco- 
pal Churches remarks that: 


“It is in particular of the first importance, in order to remove Oriental 
misconceptions, to make it clear from our formularies that we regard 
Ordination as conferring grace, and not only as a mere setting apart 
to an ecclesiastical office.” 


Divergences between the Anglican and the Free Church 
teaching, on the other hand, are restricted to one point, 
that of the Episcopate and of Episcopal Ordination, in 
respect to which the following concessions are made: 


We do not “call in question for a moment the spiritual reality of the 
ministries of those Communions which do not possess the Episco- 
pate. On the contrary, we thankfully acknowledge that these 
ministries have been manifestly blessed and owned by the Holy 
Spirit as effective means of grace.” 

And “‘we are persuaded that, terms of reunion having been otherwise 
satisfactorily adjusted, bishops and clergy of our Communion would 
willingly accept from the authorities [of othe: Communions] a form 
of commission or recognition which would commend our ministry to 
their congregations, as having its place in the one family life.” 

“We [also] acknowledge all those who believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and have been baptized into the name of the Holy Trinity, as sharing 
with us membership in the universal Church of Christ which is His 
Body.” 
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Amongst the Nonconformists of England these conces- 
sions have raised high hopes, and many have expressed 
their willingness to accept episcopal ordination on these 
terms. Presbyterians, on the other hand, are by no 
means satisfied. They ask what is the use of making 
ordination by.Anglican Bishops a condition of reunion, 
when the ministry thus constituted is obviously noé 
acknowledged by every part of the Church. Some, too, 
complain that the concessions have been so carefully 
worded as in reality to concede nothing at all, especially 
as no Nonconformist would be likely to ask Anglican 
clergymen to accept recommissioning at his hands. And, 
in point of fact, little more has been conceded than 
Catholics also would gladly concede to the Nonconformist 
brethren. For we, too, acknowledge that the ministry 
of the Free Churches has been in many ways manifestly 
blessed by God. We also acknowledge that all who con- 
fess Christ and have been baptized in the name of the 
Trinity are spiritually members of Christ’s Church, though 
not necessarily of its corporate body, and would even go 
further than the Anglican bishops by admitting that, 
where the command of Christ is not recognized, there 
may be a “baptism by desire.” 

A careful examination of the Lambeth proposals, there- 
fore, would seem to make clear that, though the Appeal 
is characterized by a great charity toward separated 
brethren, no concessions of practical importance are made, 
and no principle laid down which is inconsistent with the 
past history of Anglicanism or which goes further in the 
direction of Protestantism than does the Prayer Book or 
the Articles. If the proposals be accepted by the Non- 
conformists, in England or elsewhere, it will mean that 
they will become Episcopal Churches with orders of 
the Anglican type, but that otherwise they will remain— 
provisionally at least—distinct groups, in communion 
with Anglicans, but each with its own organization and 
rites and practices. So far as Protestantism is con- 
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cerned, the adoption of an episcopal polity would mean 
one big step in a Catholic direction, and though it would 
not involve assent to any theory as to the nature of 
Episcopacy, theory in course of time would accommodate 
itself to practice. No Protestant principle would be 
sacrificed, but, as groups tended to fuse, the more Pro- 
testant groups would come under the influence of others 
which in outlook and teaching are more Catholic. This 
might lead to a decline in the Catholic movement, which, 
in the opinion of Dean Inge, has already reached its high- 
water mark and must prepare to make way for an Evangeli- 
cal revival. On the other hand, it might not; for already 
there are indications of a Catholic movement amongst 
Nonconformists, and in Anglican practice there still 
survive many features which have come down from pre- 
reformation times. 

From the Catholic point of view, then, though the 
proposals of Lambeth in themselves are radically un- 
satisfactory and might lead to disaster, there is very good 
reason for hoping that they will do nothing of the kind, 
especially when one remembers the broader outlook 
which also appears. It is said that at first the majority 
of the bishops looked only to reunion with Nonconformity, 
but that during the second week of the Conference a 
change came over it, due mainly to the influence and 
character of the missionary bishops. Hence the frank 
recognition that there can be only one fellowship, one 
Body, one Church, and that, if the Anglican Church is to 
enter into that fellowship, she must begin now to clear 
herself of local, sectional, and temporal prepossessions, 
and cultivate a sense of what is universal and genuinely 
Catholic in truth and life (Encyclical, p. 13). “National 
loyalty has often led men into exclusiveness, jealousy and 
hatred, which are far from Christ’s purpose. No selfish- 
ness in the world has been so persistent or so ruthless as 
national selfishness. It is to save men from such wicked- 
ness that Jesus Christ binds them together into one holy 
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nation. In the fellowship of this great unity nationality 
finds its redemption: while national characteristics are 
preserved for noble use and mutual benefit” (2b. p. 22). 
The bands of this fellowship have been “loosened and 
broken” (ib. p. 11). But there are two means by which it 
can recover unity and power. The first is prayer,— 
_ unceasing, unwavering, fervent. “The second is to obey 
the Lord’s command, and more earnestly and more 
devoutly to partake of the Sacrament of His HN and 
Blood” (2b. p. 17). 

The Appeal to all Christian People breathes ie same 
spirit of penitence and hope. It recognizes that God 
wills ‘‘an outward, visible, and united society,” but that 
amongst Christian people such an “united fellowship is 
not visible in the world today.” It adds further: “We 
acknowledge this condition of broken fellowship to be 
contrary to God’s will, and we desire frankly to confess 
our share in the guilt of thus crippling the Body of Christ 
and hindering the activity of His Spirit.”” It then speaks 
of a “vision”’ of “a Church, genuinely Catholic, loyal to 
all Truth, and gathering into its fellowship all ‘who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians,’ within whose visible 
unity all the treasures of faith and order, bequeathed as a 
heritage from the past to the present, shall be possessed 
in common, and made serviceable to the whole body of 
Christ.” Nor must we forget that in connection with 
Episcopacy it expresses the hope that there will come a 
“day when through its acceptance in a united Church 
we may all share in that grace which is pledged to the 
members of the whole body in the apostolic rite of the 
laying-on of hands, and in the joy and fellowship of a 
Eucharist in which as one family we may together, with- 
out any doubtfulness of mind, offer to the one Lord our 
worship and service’ (Italics mine). These words, taken 
in conjunction with the offer ‘“‘in mutual deference to one 
another’s consciences” to accept “a form of commission 
or recognition” from the authorities of other communions, 
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have been thought to justify the interpretation of this 
offer as an olive-branch preferred not to Nonconformists, 
who make no such demand, but to Rome which has made 
it persistently. 

To pick holes in the theology of these momentous 
documents would be as easy as to poke holes through 
the paper on which they are written. Not only are the 
definite proposals for reunion which we have indicated 
above Protestant rather than Catholic, but the concep- 
tion of the Church of Christ as made up of separate 
and as yet independent communions also is un-Catholic. 
How can “the fellowship of the one Body exist” and 
be “the work of God, not of man” (Encyclical p. 12), 
if it be in point of fact a “broken fellowship,” which 
self-will, ambition and lack of charity have caused, 
and in which man persists through “blindness to the sin 
of disunion”’ (Appeal, p. 27)? How can “the one Body 
exist”’ so that “we have only to discover it,”’ if it be not 
yet “organic and visible,” but has to become so through 
human effort which will “set free its activities’? Lam- 
beth in these words seems either to deny power to the 
Holy Ghost to do what she confesses is His function, or 
else to confess herself in schism with the corporate Body 
which the Spirit indwells; and of the two interpretations 
there are indications that it is the latter which she herself 
would have us to choose. For whatever else these docu- 
ments may say, they at any rate express on behalf of the 
Anglican communion penitence for schism, and, in addi- 
tion, an earnest and deep-felt desire “to enter into the 
world-wide fellowship,” which in this passage she speaks 
of as to be effected by reunion, but in others as already 
existent and sustained by God’s act. 

It is to the spirit, therefore, rather than to technical 
points in theology that we should look in interpreting the 
documents which the two hundred and fifty-two bishops 
of the Anglican Church have addressed to the Christian 
world. And, from this point of view, there cannot be 
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the slightest doubt that they are the most wonderful 
manifestation which has yet appeared of the striving of 
God’s Spirit to heal the wounds that the reformation 
inflicted. To whom but to Him can we attribute that 
deep consciousness of schism, that sincere spirit of peni- 
tence, and that devout and earnest desire, which now has 
arisen, to do all that is possible to put an end once and 
for all to the divisions which hamper so disastrously the 
work of Christianity? 'To acknowledge that “the Faith 
cannot be adequately apprehended and the battle of the 
Kingdom cannot be worthily fought while the body is 
divided, and is thus unable to grow up into the fulness of 
the life of Christ,”’ is important, but it is still more im- 
portant that men should now feel that “the time has come 
for all the separated groups of Christians to agree in 
forgetting the things which are behind and reaching out 
towards the goal of a reunited Catholic Church.”’ 

What will be the answer to this Appeal? If it be re- 
ceived in the spirit in which it is sent forth, it cannot but 
produce great and glorious fruit. The fact that there is 
something over and beyond Anglicanism is now realized. 
It is admitted that “there can be no fulfilment of the 
Divine purpose in any scheme of reunion which does not 
ultimately include the great Latin Church of the West, 
with which our history has been so closely associated in 
the past, and to which we are still bound by many ties 
of common faith and tradition” (Report of the Sub- 
committee on Reunion). The Eucharist, for which 
Rome all along has stood, is again becoming the central 
feature of Christian worship. The value of Sacraments is 
again becoming very widely recognized. But there is 
something else for which Rome stands,—a certain aloof- 
ness and intransigeance with respect to novel theories 
which are thrown up periodically, are hailed with enthusi- 
asm for a time, and then disappear into obscurity. Con- 
ceiving that her primary function is faithfully to preach 
all that has been handed down, she is essentially con- 
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servative in matters of faith, and, precisely because she 
is thus conservative, has retained the whole of the faith, 
even those elements which have from time to time been 
cast aside by innovators as worthless, only to turn out in 
the end to be something of value, which others have 
found it imperative to restore. Dimly men recognize 
this, and in recognizing it recognize—very dimly as yet— 
that somehow the infallibility which the Spirit communi- 
cates to the Church which He guides is centred in Rome. 
Ultimately the separated Churches must seek reunion 
with her, because she stands and has always stood for all 
that they are seeking. 

Is it impossible, this ideal of a reunited Church, which 
shall include all Christendom? Is it too optimistic to be 
practical, and too remote to be capable of realization 
within the life-time of any yet born? Lambeth presents 
it as a vision, of which she confesses that as yet she does 
not see its full significance. Yet it is a vision with dy- 
namic force which, if we allow it to dwell in our minds, must 
eventually produce startling fruit by way of action. The 
Anglican Church herself in the greater majority of her 
members is still radically Protestant; is Protestant even 
in those utterances in which the vision is portrayed? 
Perhaps so; yet the leaven is manifestly working, working 
steadily and fast. Her older men hold back and amongst 
the younger generation there are many Modernists; but 
the people are becoming stirred, and are asking why these 
divisions, why this isolation, why so many things omitted 
which other Christians, even of their own communion, 
have found to be of value, and which the Catholic tradi- 
tion has all along retained. And if it be said: “Even 
so, but the Nonconformist at any rate is hopeless,” I 
would reply: “Not at all; for the leaven is working also 
there, and its fruits are already ‘becoming manifest.” 
The Nonconformist is still Protestant in the sense that 
there are many things we Catholics believe which he does 
not believe, and many things we do which he does not do. 
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But he is no longer Protestant in the old sense of denying 
Catholic doctrine or of despising it. In the Professions 
of Faith which have recently been drawn up respectively 
by the Free Churches of England, of Canada and of 
Australia, the term ‘‘Protestant” does not appear. Neither 
is Catholic doctrine explicitly denied, as it used to be of 
old. Nor yet, except in a few cases, can the doctrines laid 
down be construed as denying Catholic doctrine. Where 
it is not acceptable, it is simply ignored. 

Nor is this all that can be said. It is true that the 
Canadian and Australian Confessions profess “‘allegiance 
to the evangelical doctrines of the Reformation.” But 
when one comes to examine these doctrines, one finds 
that they are not the doctrines which the Reformers in- 
vented, but those which as Catholics they had imbibed 
and as Reformers retained; and that they now include 
features which many of the Reformers would have re- 
pudiated, as would also most Free Churchmen until 
recently. For instance, sacraments are declared to be 
not only ‘“‘signs and seals of the blessings of the new 
covenant,” but also—just as with us—‘‘means of grace, 
made effectual only by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
and always to be used by Christians with prayer and 
praise to God.” The Sacrament of Baptism should not 
only be administered “with water in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” but its 
proper subjects are “believers, and infants presented by 
parents or guardians in the Christian faith, upon whom 
should be enjoined their duty to train their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” And if in the 
Lord’s Supper it is said that it is bread and wine that are 
given and received, it is at least admitted, as in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, that “they who in faith receive the 
same, do, after a spiritual manner, partake of the Body 
and Blood of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Again, with 
respect to the Church, “one Holy Catholic Church” is 
acknowledged, “the innumerable company of saints of 
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every age and nation, who, being united by the Holy 
Spirit to Christ, their Head, are one body in Him, and 
have communion with their Lord and with one another.” 
And if “every particular Church” is acknowledged as a 
member of the universal brotherhood, though they are 
manifestly not in communion one with another; and in 
consequence the visibility of the brotherhood is spoken 
of merely as something which Christ wills to realize, just 
as at the Lambeth Conference; it is at any rate something 
that this ideal of unity, not in faith only but also in organi- 
zation and worship, should be recognized, for the existence 
of such an ideal cannot but stimulate effort to realize it. 

Can we do anything to help to realize this ideal, we who 
are conscious that in our own Church it is realized through 
the gift of the indwelling Spirit? I think that we can. 
We can pray, and we can preach, and we can drop con- 
troversy in the sense of attack and harsh criticism. What 
we have to stress in these days is not the error inherent 
in the position of others, but the truth inherent in our 
own, because it is not ours only, but God’s gift to us. 
Others possess that truth in part, and out of that part, 
rightly cultivated, the whole will develop. For you 
cannot cut Christianity up and parcel out bits of it. Its 
teaching forms one coherent whole, each element of which 
is inseparably bound up with the rest and implied by it. 
Where one element disappears, others tend also to dis- 
appear, and eventually the whole, as has happened with 
so many souls in these critical days when all religions are 
treated as onalevel. But, on the other hand, where some 
elements are kept, as they are kept in all Christian 
Churches, the rest is implicit though unconscious, and 
withal tends to become conscious, stimulated by example 
from without, as also is evident in the interest that is 
taken in Catholic doctrine and in its progessive develop- 
ment in modern movements. It is this fact that we, 
Catholics, need to recognize, and also to take account of, 
helping where we can. 
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It is inevitable, however—the acceptance of Christ 
being a personal matter—that the greater part of the 
work must be done by those who recognize this world- 
wide brotherhood as in ideal, but not yet as a fact which 
God sustains in being. They know what we teach through 
channels which for the most part misrepresent and per- 
vert it, but there are documents of all ages which contain 
it even as the Church teaches it. There are also books 
which place these documents in their historical setting 
and interpret them. Above all, there is the life of the 
Church and of those that are in the Church which can 
be studied, and its diverse elements, human and divine, 
good, bad, and indifferent, assigned to their respective 
sources. In this way, and in this way only, will the real 
value of dogma, of sacraments, and of the mass ever come 
to be rightly appreciated by those who do not possess 
them, and in consequence are apt to contemn them. 

The movement has begun. With Anglicans and with 
those Nonconformists who call themselves ““Free Catho- 
lics” it has already gone far. It is also beginning well 
nigh everywhere. For we know our past and we know 
our Scripture much better than we used to do. And an 
increase of knowledge, combined with prayer, means 
always an increase in the gift of divine understanding. 
Psychology also has helped. For there is a psychology 
of sacraments and of the mass, as well as of that symbol- 
ism which characterizes all ritual. It is these things 
chiefly that divide us, and we, Catholics, cannot give 
them up, even for the sake of reunion, because we not 
only recognize their immense value, but, in recognizing 
it, recognize also that Our Lord knew this, and so in- 
stituted sacraments, together with prayer and preaching, 
as the means whereby we should be brought into closer 
touch with Himself through the Spirit which indwells all 
and gives to it efficacy. The whole Christian dispensa- 
tion is only a means toward one great end, communion 
with God and with one another, ever growing closer and 
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closer, till at length it is consummated in that beatific 
vision in which, as Christ’s adopted brethren, vessels of 
His Spirit, we shall be received into the society of the 
Trinity. But as the end passes our comprehension, but is 
known in its fulness to Christ, so too must the means be 
devised by Him and not by ourselves, lest, with Adam 
trying to attain divinity by a short cut, we miss it. Union 
with God can be attained only in God’s way. Prayer 
will help much. Meditation on the written word and 
on the spoken word of prophets will help much also. But 
there is also the mystical way in which we share in a rite, 
passively it may be, yet devoutly expectant, and God 
gives the grace which is symbolized. 

There are other values, too, in the sacramentalism 
which Catholics treasure as vital, but others esteem 
lightly. Prayer and meditation are personal acts, but 
the sacraments and the mass are the acts of the Church, 
which is a society. There is a communio sanctorum— 
holy things possessed in common—in which, if we par- 
ticipate, we express and at the same time intensify our 
membership in a common fellowship. Especially is this 
so in the Eucharist, in which, kneeling together, we offer 
a common sacrifice and share a common food, the Body 
and Blood of Christ our Saviour. Nor does this value 
extend only to our souls. The very fact that in a sacra- 
ment our bodies participate, indicates that they partici- 
pate also in the grace that is given, and so become slowly 
transformed, exorcised of passions little by little, and in 
this way prepared gradually for that risen life in which 
eventually the whole man is to share. 

The other aspect of the communio sanctorum, expressed 
by translating it as a fellowship of saints, is also suscepti- 
ble of development. For it extends not to the Church 
Militant only, but also to the Church Suffering and to the 
Church Triumphant. Once the fact of the fellowship is 
recognized the rest follows naturally. For we cannot but 
pray with and for, and ask the prayers of, those who are 
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united to us by a common bond, serve the same Lord and 
seek the same end, or have already attained the possession 
of it. 

The real difficulty that stands in the way of the realiza- 
tion of the ideal of one, world-wide Christian Church which 
shall include all that profess Christ and are baptized in 
the name of the Trinity, is not that our faith is radically 
different. It is not. In embryo it is the same, but it 
differs in degree of development. We believe that this 
development has taken place under the guidance of the 
indwelling Spirit, given for this purpose and infallibly 
attaining it. Others fail to recognize this, not because 
they will not, but because there are certain lines along 
which their own faith as yet is undeveloped. Obscurity 
involves uncertainty and difference. The denial of those 
doctrines which were repudiated at the time of the Ref- 
ormation, first on the ground of abuses, then as inher- 
ently false, has already ceased to be of the essence of 
Protestantism; and from the kernel of revealed truth 
which Protestantism has retained, the self-same doctrines, 
which once were denied, seem likely to spring forth again. 
If this happens, not only will Catholic faith become once 
again identical with the faith of the Christian world, but 
the See which all along has taught that faith and sus- 
tained it through ill-repute and good, will again become 
recognized as the rock of strength without which neither 
unity can be preserved nor faith in its integrity upheld. 

The vision which appeared to the Bishops of Lambeth 
has appeared also to Free Churchmen in Canada and to 
their brethren in far distant Australia. The Spirit is 
working. Whither precisely He would lead us no man’ 
can tell, and, if we look to the difficulties, the prospect 
seems dark and far distant. But one thing is certain. 
As the Evangelical has need of the sturdy faith which 
throughout has characterized the Church of the ages, so 
have we need of the immense energy and sterling honesty 
which throughout have characterized his aim even when 
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fighting against us. If only our faith were one, together 
we could conquer the world for Christianity. And surely 
it needs conquering again. The attack of the enemy 
now is no longer on this or that dogma, but on all dogmas, 
even on those to which the Free Churches so tenaciously 
cling and have recently defined afresh with no lack of 
precision. Here we stand together against all comers, 
whether they would deny Christianity, or transform it, 
or substitute for it a mixture of all religions. There is no 
need to manufacture a synthesis of truth, it is there 
already in the religion which He instituted who knew all 
truth. And in it lies a clue to the solution of other 
problems. Restore Christianity at once to the masses 
and to the world of finance, and our economic problem is 
solved.. Restore it to all classes, and we have solved also 
the social problem. And though in the days when there 
was one Church the political problem was not solved in 
point of fact, and hence reacted upon and severed Chris- 
tian unity, is there not a hope that, in these days of higher 
ideals and a higher civilization, the existence of one, 
world-wide Church would solve this problem too? 

In any case there is the vision, impelling us onward 
towards an ideal that we know can only come from God. 
We have got to attain it, and how to attain it is manifest. 
That brotherly love, which is Christ’s first commandment 
and the sign by which Christians are to be known, must 
characterize all our dealings one with another. Through 
charity alone can understanding come, and till we under- 
stand one another, and in one another Christ, that unity 
of faith which is essential to reunion can never be brought 
about. Our ideal is clear, and it seems to me that the 
way to it also is clear. Let us get to work and leave the 
difficulties to God, whose Spirit is moving us today no less 
surely than it moved the Apostles and enabled them to 
transcend difficulties greater even than those with which. 
our twentieth century Christianity is confronted. 
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The Church and the Larger 
Freedom 


By Francis J. McConnetu, D.D., 


Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh. 


Within the past few years there has come into the 
utterances of social leaders even of the moderate type 
an emphasis on a newer freedom. The newer freedom can 
perhaps best be described by contrast with the older 
freedom, that freedom under the theory of which those 
of us who are now at middle age or beyond were reared. 
Laissez faire was the charmed word in the days of our 
youth. We were taught that if once the external and 
artificial constraints were removed from men, men would, 
largely under the suggestion of enlightened self-interest, 
fall easily and naturally into the places in society where 
they would be best off both from the point of view of the 
individuals themselves and from that of society as a whole. 

The older doctrine of freedom erred through over-sim- 
plicity in its view of men as they actually are. It over- 
looked the tangled complexities of human nature and of 
the nature of society. It forgot that external and arti- 
ficial constraints working on men through generations 
had produced results in those men which made them very 
different from the abstract man which laissez faire as- 
sumed. Just taking the external constraints off men who 
have been cramped from youth, and whose fathers had 
been cramped before them, will not at once or soon bring 
those men to any large or wise use of freedom. And while 
the less favoured in the social scale were slowly learning 
to use powers hitherto too undeveloped, the more favoured 
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were using the social permission to do as they pleased in 
ways socially harmful. 

The newer doctrine of freedom would add to permission 
a positive inspiration and quickening. It tries to see men 
as they are in all their weaknesses of mind and heart and 
will. Free will is seen not just as an abstract power to 
make a choice unhindered by an outside obstacle, but as 
strength of will. Freedom comes not just as society leaves 
men alone, but as it furnishes them the means to make 
themselves strong. Freedom of thought assumes the 
need of developed power to think, and a furnishing of 
principles and facts upon which thinking may proceed. 
In other words, the newer freedom is a movement for a 
liberation of all the possibilities of men singly and in 
groups. On the side of formal social movement it aims 
atsuch changes in society as will tend toward the libera- 
tion of human possibilities. 

To show how this new emphasis is re-enforced by cer- 
tain peculiarities of human nature let us look at a very 
simple, homely illustration. What is it that makes the 
city more attractive to youth than the country? In one 
sense the country is freer than the city; in the sense, that 
is, of absence of external constraint, or of artificial require- 
ment. One can come nearer doing what one pleases on a 
country road than on a city street. The country means 
room, room to move about, spaces to look across, air to 
breathe deeply. As against all this the great city seems 
hopelessly stifling and pent-up. But the ordinary youth 
will quickly pass by all these open landscape delights for 
life in the city. He will take work in a city which is al- 
most slavery for the sake of just staying in the city. 
Why? Because when he has spare time there are more 
opportunities for pleasure, or diversion, or work on his 
own account, than he feels that he can have in the country. 
“This is life,” he says. He says further that one odd hour 
in the city is worth a day in the fields. In all this he may 
be mistaken, but the steady drift away from the country 
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to the city bears witness to the strength of the pull of the 
city. We have put it roughly and crudely. The country 
lad feels it roughly and crudely, but the influence is real 
and makes itself felt even in the finest minds. It will be 
remembered that it was when the country boy Jesus 
came up from Nazareth to Jerusalem and saw the crowds 
thronging toward the Temple, and heard the chanting of 
the priests, that he awoke with new vision to the duty of 
being about His Father’s work. 

We recognize the inadequacy of our illustration, for 
cities of today will have to be greatly changed if they are 
to be the instruments to call forth the best possibilities in 
men’s lives. Some keen observers wonder if a man can 
ever really come to himself in a city like New York or 
London. But this does not affect the central point of the 
new freedom—the focusing of such a play of magnetic 
power upon lives as to draw them out into their fullest 
and best selves. The older idea laid stress on freedom as 
the power to choose. The newer idea insists that there 
must be something to choose from. The new would insist 
as strongly as the old that freedom of will is freedom to 
choose. It would never aim at breaking down freedom 
into determinism, but it would seek to furnish the con- 
ditions in which choices would be worth while. All of 
which can be stated in New Testament terms. Jesus 
said that He came that men might have life, and that 
they might have it abundantly. There is nothing in the 
gospels to suggest the possibility of a soul’s coming to its 
best in a spiritual vacuum. The Truth is to make men 
free—and the truth is always many-sided and diverse. 

The present day tendency looks toward a double result. 
It aims at strengthening the inner force of the choosing 
unit, callg that unit out into larger spiritual power, 
whether the unit be an individual or a group; and second- 
ly, at setting this unit in closer and closer articulation 
to other developing units. This on the face of it may seem 
paradoxical. How can a man or group become progres- 
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sively freer and at the same time come closer and closer 
to other elements of an organism? Is not separateness 
essential to freedom? We may best answer this question 
_by glancing at some of the realms in which the new de- 
mand for liberation makes itself felt. First, there is the 
sphere of education. Here the charmed word just now 
is self-realization. This does not mean, of course, that a 
youth is to take himself as the conscious object of all his 
educational endeavours. In study, in athleties, in dramat- 
ics, the college youth must observe the Christian law of 
losing his life to find it. No man can do good work at 
anything while he is thinking of himself. The word self- 
realization does not mean, then, that students are to 
think of themselves. But it does mean that society is 
to think of those developing selves and to fashion its 
courses of instruction with their largest possible unfolding 
in mind. We must return to the idea of education in- 
volved in the very meaning of the word “education,” and 
draw out, or lead out, of developing minds what is best 
in them. If indeed nothing is within nothing will come 
out, but there is enough to be brought out of the normal 
life to make all that society is likely to expend in educa- 
tion abundantly worth while. 

This idea of education as “bringing out” has really 
been the aim of the best teachers from the beginning. 
It has led to the development of laboratory study, of 
carefully written reports of work by students, of attempts 
by students to solve problems almost wholly on their 
own account. In doing intellectual tasks “by himself”’ 
the student comes to find himself. The newer method 
has played havoc with all sorts of educational orthodoxies 
and has upset many an educational vested interest. By 
the way, the possibility of orthodoxies and vested interests 
in educational realms should always be kept in mind. A 
teacher who has invested money and life in learning to 
teach a particular branch has just as real a vested interest 
as a holder of stocks and bonds—and an interest not so 
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readily saleable. So that the vested interest of the 
teacher makes him hold fast to an orthodox curriculum as 
in itself sacred. What is really sacred in his own eyes is 
his own opportunity to teach; and what is fundamentally 
sacred is the life of the learning youth. What happens 
to the boy who goes to school is really the most important 
question to ask about an educational system. The object 
of the school is to find the boy, or help him to find him- 
self, or to supply him with the knowledge which will 
mean the most for him, or to put in his hand the tools 
with which he can best work. Studies may, for the 
present purpose, be broadly divided into two classes: 
cultural studies in the high sense, when knowledge is 
pursued because of its own worth in itself, and tool 
studies, when the object is the mastery of an instrument 
for use. Thus a language like French might be both a 
cultural study and a tool study. It might be studied for 
the high pleasure of communion with Moliére and Pascal 
and Hugo, or it might be studied in order to do business 
with Frenchmen. In either case the cultural knowledge 
should not be forced on the youth whose cultural appetites 
call for mathematics or science, and the tool should not 
be thrust upon him who does not wish to use it. For 
there are many cultures and many tools. 

A celebrated headmaster once boasted that his school 
had dismissed boys by the hundred for failure in study. 
The. headmaster’s ideal for the education of youth was 
of the ““Take-it-or-leave-it” variety. Nothing could be 
farther from the ideal of a school which is really striving 
to serve society. Education is partly diagnosis. The 
headmaster’s remark was about as wise as if a diagnosti- 
cian had gloried in sending away hundreds of patients 
without discovering what was wrong with them. On 
the old notion it was the duty of the boy to take or leave 
what was set before him. On the newer notion it is the 
task of the school to find how best to get hold of the pos- 
sibilities in the boy. 
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Along with this increasing attempt to get hold of the 
inner springs of intellectual strength in growing minds 
goes the attempt to fit the life into larger and larger 
relationship. The aim is to make the boy a true son 
of this or that school, to stamp him with the school spirit, 
and finally to make him a true citizen of the republic of 
learning. Does not this imply some sacrifice of that spirit 
of freedom which the school has aimed to develop? About 
as much as does the mastery of a universal law, to which 
one must surrender and through which one attains to 
kingly intellectual power. About as much as fitting one’s 
self into any society, which indeed imposes its law, but 
which opens up to every member possibilities of acquaint- 
ance and friendship and fellowship which mean every- 
thing for largeness and fineness of life. In short, the new 
educational spirit aims to make every youth the largest 
possible mind, and then to set him in groups of others 
likewise large-minded. About abstract freedom we need 
trouble ourselves very little if we can have this sort of 
concrete freedom. 

The second field in which the new spirit stirs is the 
world of labour. Here the word is self-expression and 
self-control. We are not concerned here with a defense 
of labour organizations. We are simply using them for 
purposes of illustration. The modern labourer does in- 
deed have freedom in the sense that he can take a job or 
leave it—rather a poverty-stricken notion in the face of 
the facts of the labour world. But suppose the labourer 
could take a job or leave it whenever he pleased. Suppose 
the jobs were so plentiful that he could always pick and 
choose among them. Still there would be a lack. Under 
present-day conditions the labourer cannot get the satis- 
faction of feeling that his work in any way expresses him- 
self, or that he gets a chance to put his mark upon it. It 
is not now as it once was, when the shoemaker made the 
shoe outright and could give it the quality of his own work- 
manship, or when the watchmaker made the watch in such 
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sense that it was his own work. Now the parts of a 
thousand watches could be thrown together in heaps, and 
from these heaps of the separate parts the watches could 
be put together again, possibly no case containing the 
parts that had been taken from it. Under such circum- 
stances the tendency of a labourer is to think of himself 
as of no more consequence than one of the parts on one 
of the heaps. He is in fact just a piece of machinery, for 
which no good iron or steel substitute has yet been devised. 
Now the only way to recover the lost feeling of self- 
consequence and the lost power of self-expression and a 
measure of lost self-control is through the workman’s 
union with his fellows. If we can have true collective 
bargaining, under whatever form, we can do something 
to bring the old dignity back to the labourer. It has been 
shrewdly observed that collective bargaining is not col- 
lective bargaining until it is collective and until it is bar- 
gaining. It is not collective when either employers or 
employed operate through an autocrat. It is not bar- 
gaining when either employers or employed issue an 
ultimatum, and say: “Take it or leave it.”” Such a flat 
ultimatum indeed preserves the formal liberties of the 
case, but it does not help on much toward true freedom. 
When the labourer himself feels not just a lost unit in the 
mass of his fellows, but feels their power re-enforcing 
him and his power counting with theirs, then he expe- 
riences the collective spirit. When he meets, through his 
representatives, the representatives of the other side, and 
talks things through, he is bargaining. And all this does 
something to bring into labour a spiritual quality other- 
wise lacking. Granting all that can be said about the 
dangers of allowing labourers to unite, about the abuse 
of power, and the too quick use of force, it is still to be 
remembered that the possibilities of good in such union 
outweigh the possibilities and the facts of evil. Such 
co-operation makes for enlarging manhood. The labour- 
er’s going “on his own” tends toward mechanicalism. 
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Now along with this emphasis on self-expression and 
self-control for the worker goes that other movement 
toward relationship to larger bodies, and all in the name 
of freedom. Look at the opposition to craft-unionism in 
the labour world today. One reason why the plan of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has achieved favour in many 
labour circles, even though the plan is not orthodox union- 
ism, is that the scheme makes almost if not quite possible 
the organization of an entire industry. And even where 
orthodox craft-unionism still holds sway, where the craft- 
unionists fight the idea of one-big-union, or industrial 
unionism, the craft-workers call for closer and closer affil- 
lation with all other groups of workers. Today serious 
students who are not at all enthusiastic about most 
features of union among workers do admit the possi- 
bility of building up through such channels a sentiment 
of solidarity among workers all over the world which 
will be one of the surest safeguards against international 
war. Say to a worker that, in all these progressive affilia- 
tions with groups of workers increasingly large, he is 
progressively surrendering his liberty and he will not be 
much impressed. For he feels that he is really moving 
in the direction of that larger freedom which makes pos- 
sible the largest life for men. Men’s instincts in all such 
matters are surer guides than formal reasons. Following 
these instincts many labourers show a type of devotion to 
an ideal which we must go back to the early Church to 
parallel. 

We bespeak patience as we refer to one other illustra- 
tion. In the last two or three years we have heard much 
about self-determination among nations. It is true that, 
in the moral depression which has followed with rhythmic 
regularity after the wave of high excitement of the war, 
we have lost hold of something of the vigour with which 
we a few months ago urged self-determination for the 
nations. But the trough of the wave of the war will pass, 
and sooner or later another crest of higher feeling will lift 
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us up. It may be that we did not expect our phrase to 
be taken so seriously, or it may be that we did not our- 
selves think out its implications. The fact, however, 
that it awoke response in quarters where we did not look 
for response only proves the vitality of the idea. 

Here again was a companion idea. Nobody really 
thought of self-determination as an invitation to all the 
nations of the earth to go as they pleased, each following 
its own path at its own gait. Parallel with the idea of 
self-determination went the idea of a League of Nations. 
Let not the unhappy vicissitudes through which this idea 
has likewise passed blind our eyes to its inherent splen- 
dours. One day it will be stripped of certain ugly im- 
perialistic tendencies. One day it will be interpreted less 
in terms of markets than in terms of human value. Then 
it will be seen as a mighty step toward freedom. Free- 
dom? Certainly. Even if self-determining nations have 
to make certain concessions to belong to a league, there 
will be a gain in that real freedom of which we speak. Sup- 
pose through such a league there could be a greater sense 
of security among the nations. Suppose the moneys now 
spent just to develop a sense of security could be devoted 
to more positive causes. Would not self-determination 
for the nations then get its chance? There would be a 
greater number of causes open toward which the nations 
could determine themselves. The largest item in present- 
day self-determination is to determine how much can be 
spent on the army and navy without plunging the nation 
into bankruptcy. The freedom of the nations is today 
largely the freedom to spend their money for one thing. 
The freedom of the larger association would be the free- 
dom of the more numerous choices. And in that freedom 
the higher national powers, the aptitudes for science and 
literature and art would get their chance. The national 
self would become larger through having more to deter- 
mine. Protests against the assumption of obligation in- 
volved in such union are about as reasonable. as protest 
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against the obligations assumed in marriage. Marriage, 
of course, pre-supposes love at the outset, but its bonds 
are not those of slavery but of freedom. 

What now has all this to do with the Church? Much, 
every way. The Church is set toward the largest freedom 
for men, but that freedom involves self-realization, self- 
expression, self-control, self-determination. The old day 
of presenting eternal life with the “Take-it-or-leave-it”’ 
concept of freedom in the background is gone. I once 
knew a good minister who declared: “I stand in my pulpit 
and preach the truth Sunday after Sunday. The people 
who pass by are free moral agents. They can come in or 
not, as they please. My responsibility ends with the 
utterance of the truth.” That there is an element of 
force in this no one can deny. It is absurd to hold the 
Church responsible for all the failure to listen to her 
message. But the above peremptory utterance of the 
good minister is hopelessly belated. The entire problem 
must be lifted up for statement, not so much in terms of 
an abstract freedom meeting an abstract test, as in terms 
of life, the giving of life and the taking of life. It is well 
then for the Church to ask herself how she meets the 
needs expressed in the terms we have been considering. 
Does the Church make for self-realization? Scripturally 
such realization lies at the very heart of Christianity. 
In the great parable the younger son “‘came to himself.” 
Surely it was not the Master’s thought that men should 
wander into a far country to find themselves, but finding 
one’s self is at the centre of Christian thought. It is the 
business of the Church to make a long journey for self- 
discovery unnecessary. May we look back for the 
moment to the experience of Jesus Himself? We have 
said that it was the sight of the altar fires and the sound 
of the chanting of the priests that quickened in Jesus 
the consciousness of who He was. We are aware that the 
unfolding of the consciousness of Jesus to a realization of 
Himself and of His work is a warmly controverted theme 
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among the theologians, but we are confident that no 
adequate discussion of the development of Jesus could 
leave out that Temple experience. If the Temple aided 
in the self-realization of Jesus, can it not aid in self-real- 
ization today? 

But self-realization does not stop with finding one’s self. 
It means the unfolding of powers. In the light of the fuller 
conception of freedom, preaching should be not merely 
the conquest of the wills of hearers to the point where they 
make a choice. It should be also of that stimulating, 
quickening character which prompts hearers to thinking 
on their own account. Paradoxical as it may sound, it 
may very well be that the most effective preaching is not 
that which leaves a hearer in completest accord with a 
speaker, but at the greatest difference from him. By 
which we mean that if the ministry of the spoken word 
is to accomplish most, it must not produce the impression 
that the word is to be taken or left. It must rather be of 
that stimulating quality which provokes the mind to 
advance on its own account. 

Self-expression, self-control, self-determination—these 
terms are all capable of thoroughly Christian interpreta- 
tion. May we not say that the Church must pursue that 
double aim which educational and social and national 
movements pursue in the quest for fuller life? Along 
with the deepening of the springs of the religious life in 
individuals and in groups must go the relation of these 
units to larger and larger bodies. The argument for 
Church union has been too closely kept to the plane of 
economy of money and effort. If the movement toward 
union is Christian—and who doubts that it is?-—it must 
be toward larger and fuller and finer Christian experience. 
We need such relation to one another as Christian groups 
that we can appreciate the excellence of the types of 
experience of all groups. As long as there is any sort of 
rivalry or competition or artificial separation between 
denominational bodies the types of experience of the 
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various bodies are not shared or even appreciated by one 
another. No great harm is done between denominations 
so long as their rivalries blind them to the excellences of 
one another’s denominational machinery. The situation is 
otherwise, however, when the failure is a lack of appre- 
ciation of diverse types of Christian experience, no less 
grievous if the failure comes from an over emphasis of one 
type of experience. Christianity means the freedom of 
the advance into larger life. The entire argument for 
closer union must be lifted up to the realm of this vast 
freedom. No group of Christians has a right to claim an 
exclusive denominational title for a real phase of Christian 
life. The organization of the Church should be such as to 
give the contagion of religious life the very largest oppor- 
tunity. 
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The intention of this study is to show: 
I. That in our days there is a general longing for 
mystical insight into the essence of things. 
II. What is the nature of mystical insight. 
III. That Christianity satisfies this longing. 


de 


There is to be noted in our day a great longing for 
mystical insight into the essence of things. Not only does 
the study that is made of occultism, theosophy, telepathy, 
suggestion and spiritism prove this, but also the desire 
to submit all these phenomena to the fine tests of science, 
to understand the ground and meaning of them. All that 
comes to us out of the depths of unconscious spiritual life 
is seriously examined. In imitation of England there has 
been planned in Holland the formation of a Society for 
Psychological Research, for which lately our countryman, 
Professor Heymans, made an address urging that it is 
wrong to place oneself in a sceptical position with regard 
to these phenomena. Reconciliation, he said, between 
science and these phenomena is demanded by the times. 
On both sides prejudice must be set aside: science has to 
acknowledge that there are dominions unexplored by the 
human mind and phenomena of which an explanation is 
still to be sought. The occult sciences, on the other hand, 
must let fall the flush of mysteriousness, the pretension 
that they possess an occult doctrine only to be understood 
by adepts. And, indeed, by mutual acquaintance, by 
mutual penetration and comprehension, misunderstand- 
ings and prejudices might be removed, new perspectives 
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might arise on our spiritual horizon and unknown depths 
of the human spirit might be apprehended. There was a 
time when it seemed impossible that beams of light should 
penetrate wood, leather, a human organism; that a cer- 
tain substance, the metal radium, should seem to radiate 
infinitely energized units and should seem to ridicule the 
well-known law of conservation of energy; or that the 
undulations caused by a Ruhmkorff apparatus in the 
ether atmosphere should make it possible to speak from 
Europe to America. Yet all these things have been irre- 
versibly demonstrated in practice. The very facts com- 
pelled men to surrender prejudices. So, too, it is certain 
that the facts of the spiritual life, when submitted to an 
honest critic of their reliability, will be acknowledged to 
be irreversible. It is already no longer considered as a 
nursery tale, but accepted as a fact, that in spiritual re- 
gards distance disappears, the spirit of one man operates 
suggestively on that of another, the will of one man in- 
fluences that of another, and that in this way hidden 
powers which still slumber in us can be awakened. And 
yet it is by no means certain that within some set time a 
perfect explanation either of the facts of the material or of 
the spiritual world will have been found. For what 
matters it that we describe the essence of light as the vi- 
bration of a mysterious ether? Or the essence of elec- 
tricity as attraction and repulsion, the ingenious play of 
positive and negative electrons? By all these explanations 
we have not come a step nearer to the essence of these 
things. Science acknowledges indeed that all these 
explanations are but hypotheses, necessary to the main- 
tenance of theories. They only serve until a fresh hypoth- 
esis replaces the old. What is “to explain” if it is not 
“to reduce’? A deduction of one unknown thing from 
another. We often remark that science thus describes a 
circle, and that, somewhat modified, it returns to its point 
of departure. There was a time when the theory of emis- 
sion of light seemed to be the only possible explanation 
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of this phenomenon. A source of light was supposed to 
send out particles of light of the extremest fineness into 
infinite space. Then followed the theory of undulation, 
and it was said that light might be nothing but an undula- 
tion in the ether atmosphere, in the same way as undula- 
tions arise on the surface of water into which a stone has 
been thrown. And now? The theory of the electron has 
become the magic wand by which the mystical dominion 
of light is revealed. Presently it is accepted that light 
and electricity are in the last instance congenial phenome- 
na. The electron can act as well as a particle of electricity 
as a particle of light. And it was demonstrated not long 
ago that a beam of light, gliding along the sun, undergoes 
deviation in its way. The electrostatic field, which is 
formed round the sun, works in an attractive mode upon 
the particles of light. It is the honour of Professor 
Einstein, lately nominated honorary member of the 
University of Leiden, to have given an exposition of this 
theory in his Principle of Relativity. In the universe all 
is relative. Atoms are no longer considered as the smallest 
particles of matter, but electrons. And where the ele- 
ments had before seemed to be of constant quality, it now 
seems that hydrogen and helium are the first elements of 
matter. While in the days of Descartes matter and 
spirit dualistically stood opposed to each other, Spinoza, 
and later Fechner, showed that both are phenomena of the 
same being. In his psychological theory the latter indi- 
cated that all physical phenomena go parallel with psychi- 
cal; the movement of somebody who starts is but the 
becoming visible of an emotion of the soul. The physical 
is but a manifestation of the psychical. And in his psycho- 
physical formula we have the thought expressed that the 
sensations are proportional to the logarithm of the stim- 
ulus. Thus it is expressed that the psychical is as calcula- 
ble and measurable as the physical, that spirit and matter 
are essentially the same; both obey the same logical laws 
of the universe. Naturally it is a question whether this 
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conclusion is irrefutable. But suppose it be so, suppose 
that all movements of matter can be reduced to spiritual 
movements, yet the spirit itself would be obliged to halt 
for the secret of its own being. For what is the spirit— 
that most invisible, inapprehensible, sublime part of our 
being? That substance in which originate all our thoughts, 
all our feelings, all actions of our will, even all mystical 
sensations? Would not the great enigma of the universe 
present itself at the pronouncement of this word? ‘“Ex- 
planation” is good; it shows us that in all diversity 
unity reigns—unity which upholds the universe, keeps it 
together, unites all its actions to a lawful whole. But 
more than mere explanation is the insight itself that things 
cannot be otherwise than they are. It was the philosophy 
of Hegel which first demonstrated this truth. ‘All that 
is real,” he said, “must be reasonable; and all that is 
reasonable must be real.” A universal Intelligence em- 
braces and comprehends ‘this world, and this world is 
founded on a universal Intelligence. Hegel demonstrated 
the presumptuous, arrogant folly of human understanding 
by again pointing out the mystery of this divine Intelli- 
gence, of Which and through Which and to Which are all 
things in heaven and earth. “We call mystical,” he says, 
“what ts hidden from understanding.”’ And when we ob- 
serve the world—for instance, a simple crystal with its 
brilliant, exact geometrically angled facets, or a planet, 
whose revolutions are calculable and can be expressed in a 
simple mathematical formula—does not our spirit then 
behold its own wonderful image as in a mirror? Are we 
then not face to face with the wonder of all wonders? 
Whence originates this Intelligence which embraces our 
own spirit and that of the world? Do we not here respect- 
fully approach the burning bush of a superior Wisdom, 
which calls to us, “Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy ground’? And 
is not this ground the mystical domain of religion? For 
what we admire in Nature is not, in the first place, its 
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external beauty, the blending of the colours of the peacock 
and the bird of paradise, of hyacinth and of pansy; it is 
rather its inward beauty, its ingenious play, as it comes 
to us in all matters of creation. It is the same beauty 
that we find in the brain of thinking man. 

We return, therefore, to our point of departure, and say: 
the longing for mystical insight into the essence of things 
is the longing to understand the depth of all things. And 
if we have followed the line of thought of natural science 
described above, how it also in its way tries to recognize 
the depth of all things, do we not in this instance also feel 
the same desire? And when philosophy tries to show the 
reasonableness of our spirit and of that which lives in the 
world, do we not also remark here the same desire? 
Indeed, the longing for mystical insight works in our whole 
civilization. Even in the arts it finds expression, for do 
not they culminate just where they try to express the 
sacred mystery? Not only in the ancient art of painting, 
the art of Raphael, Michael Angelo and Rembrandt, but 
also in modern art, this tendency is to be seen, where the 
impression that the whole makes upon us is more sought 
than exactness by which details are represented. Are we 
not struck by this sacred mystery in the compositions of 
Grieg, when he makes the Northern cataracts foam, and 
in his “Wedding March” expresses the solemn entry of 
bride and bridegroom into the church where hymns are 
sung—the holy mystery of love? And will not the poetry 
of Boutens interpret emotions of the soul by means of 
Nature, just the opposite of what poetry before did: to 
interpret Nature through emotions?! Everywhere we 

1 We recall his beautiful poem, Miyn bleeke denken: 

Mijn bleeke denken dwaalt tot u door diepe naachten, 
Als moede schapen naar haar eindelijken stal; 


Zij maken wit den nacht met schemerblanke vachten, 
Weidend de duisternis van’t weligdonkre dael. 

(The meaning haltingly rendered is: “To thee my wan thoughts 
wander through deep nights, As tired sheep to their last resting place. 
With dim white fleece they make night silvery white, Cropping the 
gloom from the rich, dusky vale.’’) 
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meet with the same longing—in theosophy, occultism, 
physics, philosophy and the arts—to acquire mystical 
insight into the essence, the depth of all things. And this 
Depth is, in the language of religion, nothing other than 
God. Here is the point where all utterances of spiritual 
life approach religion; where the veiled Image of the 
highest Truth stands in the centre of the temple of our 
spiritual life; where man gets a glimpse of the Divine 
that penetrates all things, and where this Divine manifests 
itself to his spirit. The heart of all mystical insight is 
religious, even at its lowest ebb, even if it be but a so- 
called “fetish”? cult of the heathen or simply ‘“‘magic.” 
It is the direction of the spirit to the infinite, all-embracing 
Wonder that is full of majesty and calls forth the worship 
and admiration of men. 


II. 


It is certain, therefore, that in our day there is a long- 
ing for mystical insight. And so it is necessary that we 
find an answer to the question, ‘““What is the essence of 
' this insight?” Its essence must be determined before an 
answer can be found to the question whether Christian- 
ity contains elements which guarantee this essential. We 
have already shown that in all the activities of human 
reason and feeling, also in man’s fantasies as they utter 
themselves in science and the arts, there is to be observed 
the desire to draw nearer to the depth of all things, the 
sacred Mystery. This proves that the longing for mysti- 
cal insight is the stimulus of all action of the spirit. Even 
the most logical system of philosophy, that of Hegel, the 
most consistent intellectualism, is not without a mystical 
emotion of the soul; it has as its hidden motive the eager 
desire to comprehend all things, to acquire a higher and 
deeper insight into the essence of the world. And Kant, 
the sagacious philosopher who submitted human under- 
standing to a sharp critique, could not help being drawn 
toward the great ‘““Unknowable” which gave him pause, 
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das Ding an sich, through the “practical reason,” and bow- 
ing before it in reverence. His Critique of Pure Reason 
was followed by his Critique of Practical Reason, wherein 
he indicated the mystery of conscience as the immediate 
notion of the holiest and highest in and above us. Herbert 
Spencer is agnostic, and ends in the same way in mysticism 
when, in his First Principles, he speaks of the “Unknow- 
able.” We miss, he says, a determinate idea of this 
Unknowable, but possess an indeterminate one. Even 
the fact that we are conscious of possessing only an incom- 
plete, limited knowledge includes the acknowledgment — 
that there must be Something that surpasses these limits. 
In the idea of the relativity of all is given, eo ipso, as its 
correlate the idea of Absolute which manifests itself in 
all relativity? 

Is it thus certain that mystical insight shows its activity 
even in our reasoning? By no means does this imply that 
it is in the first place itself of an intellectual nature; just 
the contrary is true. The essence of all mysticism is this 
—that it considers the path followed by reason as a need- 
less by-way, and that it will follow a shorter road by 
neglecting all intellectual considerations, so acknowledg- 
ing the original power of a world that transcends all 
understanding. I have said the same elsewhere: mysti- 
cism acknowledges that there operates in us a secret 
power which, like another Penelope, draws out the tissue 
of our thoughts only that it may work in a far more beau- 
tiful way for the construction of our happiness. A man 
who experiences this may for a moment see with horror 
that the threads of his thought, which run with great 
rapidity through the spools of the loom of his brain, are 
dissolved in the dark room behind the loom, but he also 
knows that this loss is not a real one, but becomes a true 
gain to him. For he believes that “that good part’? 


2 See Dr. Richard Falckenberg, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, 
4th edition, Leipzig, 1902, p. 487. 
2 St. Luke 10:42. 
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which intellect can never give him is thereby secured to 
him. Therefore the old Gnostics spoke of the bathos 
agnoostos or the bathos theou, the dark abyss of God, in 
which a man who wishes to acquire mystical insight must 
needs throw himself to find himself back in the dazzling 
light of a higher insight. Plotinus spoke of “the One,”’ 
that was present in the soul of the mystic, the ‘‘one 
Divine and Unutterable,” gained by mystical insight. 
In the old magic sentences of Greece we read of men who 
gazed for hours into a clear flame and so fell into ecstasy; 
in that light they fancied they saw an appearance of deity, 
the length and breadth and height of a perfect temple, 
an abode of Divinity. Jakob Boehme, the shoemaker- 
philosopher of Gorlitz, gazed into a tin plate, and wonder- 
ful secrets were therein revealed to him. The meaning 
of this is that by gazing at such objects conscious thought 
is silenced, so that out of the unconsciousness of the spirit 
the higher insight may arise. And von Schelling in his 
mystical period speaks of “the intellectual contempla- 
tion,” the perception that subject (the contemplator) and 
object (the contemplated) are the same; to this contem- 
plation, he says, we must ascend to acquire insight into 
the essence of the Absolute. All this shows that a direct 
light radiating in the depths of our human spirit has al- 
ways been considered possible, and that it can be acquired 
by mere contemplation, without the necessity of first 
passing through a labyrinth of intellectual reasoning to 
take possession of it. And, indeed, since highest Truth 
must be highest simplicity, since it can manifest itself 
as well to the thinking spirit of a philosopher as to a 
shoemaker, it must be considered possible a priori that 
this Truth can be found in all ways, even in the simplest, 
by immediate intuition (wnio mystica). How pitiful 
would otherwise be the case of the uncultured, those 
whose spirit has not been formed, who have never fol- 

4See Johann Weiss, Die Schriften des neuen Testaments, 11, 360; 
Ephesians, 3:16-18. 
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lowed a course in philosophy or theosophy, and who can 
hardly read or write! The highest Truth has in itself a 
a royal condescendence; it does not ask whether the 
portal it will enter be the iron gate of an aristocratic 
palace or the wooden door of a shaky cottage, hanging on 
rusty hinges. To the highest Truth it makes no differ- 
ence with what organ of the spirit it is observed; it only 
asks if the fervent desire to receive it is present. And in 
varied shape it will announce itself to man, even as Christ 
showed Himself to His disciples in different forms—as a 
Man of Suffering, as the Crucified One, as the resurrected 
Christ, as the Traveller on the road to Emmaeus, as One 
who rules the elements upon the Lake of Galilee, as One 
who distributes the Bread of Life, as One who is able to 
find an entrance through closed doors. The only condition 
put upon us by Truth is that we accept it with a humble 
spirit. The deepest spirits have always been those who 
have opened themselves humbly to the Truth of God. 
Beautiful, therefore, is the parable which we read in 
Ecclesiastes 9:14-16: ‘“There was a little city, and a few 
men within it; and there came a great king against it, 
and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it. 
Now there was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his 
wisdom delivered the city; yet no man remembered that 
same poor man. Then said I, Wisdom is better than 
strength: nevertheless the poor man’s wisdom is despised, 
and his words are not heard.” The highest Insight dwells 
in the street which is called Humility. It does not in the 
first place fall to the learned men, the great of the world, 
the mighty thinkers, those who believe that they can 
deliver the world by their great intellectual powers or 
ideas, but to the simple. They are the true aristocrats of 
the spirit, who possess the immediate insight into the 
essence of things and who are, therefore, able to speak to 
others the delivering word. And when we read this 
parable, do we not also think of the greatest of all aristo- 
crats of the spirit, of Christ, who “‘shall grow up as a tender 
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plant, and as a root out of a dry ground,” who “‘hath no 
form nor comeliness, and when we shall see Him, there 
is no beauty that we should desire Him’?’ But was 
it not He who was endowed in His soul with the high- 
est insight? He understood the mysterious language 
which the white lilies of the field spoke to Him. He heard 
in the whispering of the zephyr through the tops of the 
trees the Father’s voice. The grand mystery of all pene- 
trating Divinity had manifested itself to His soul. 
Therefore He professed the mysteries of the Kingdom of 
God; therefore He spoke to the uninitiated in parables 
and explained these to the initiated; therefore He spoke 
that never-to-be-forgotten word—that we must become 
as little children, as simple and true as they; therefore 
also His reward was that He was forgotten and despised, 
yea, that He was crucified. But the true mystic, who is 
filled with divine insight, smilingly despises such humilia- 
tion, for he knows that there are being manifested to him 
worlds which surpass the glory of this present one. He 
is willing to be disregarded of man, and he mourns not 
the want of wordly treasures, for he possesses a better 
Kingdom in himself, of which the crowd around him does 
not even dream. Frederick W. Robertson says, therefore, 
in one of his sermons (God’s Revelation of Heaven): “To 
such a man it would not matter where he was, nor what, 
to live or die would be alike. The bed of down 
surrounded by friends, or the martyr’s stake, girt round 
with curses—what matter which? Stephen, dragged, 
hurried, driven, felt the glory of God streaming on his 
face. His spirit saw what eye had never seen. 
It would matter little what he was—the ruler of a Knee 
dom, or a tailor grimed with the smoke and dust of a 
workshop. To a soul filled with God, the difference be- 
tween these two is inappreciable: as if from a distant 
star you were to look down upon a palace and a hovel, 
both dwindled into distance, and were to smile at the 


5 Tsaiah 53:2. 
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thought of calling one large and the other small. No 
matter to such a man what he saw or what he heard; 
for every sight would be resplendent with beauty, and 
every sound would echo harmony. Things common 
would become transfigured, as when the ecstatic state of 
the inward soul reflected a radiant cloud from the frame 
of Christ. The human would become Divine, life—even 
the meanest—noble. In the hue of every violet there 
would be a glimpse of Divine affection and a dream of 
Heaven. The forest would blaze with Deity, as it did to 
the eye of Moses.’’® 

Mystical insight, therefore, is to be described as a 
particular state of the soul, one of humble susceptibility, 
of listening to the Divine that comes to us out of mankind 
and the world; a holy admiration of the Mystery which 
manifests itself in the soul. And in the fulness of respect 
for it thinking ceases. It is—to speak with Robertson— 
“the ecstatic state of the inward soul’ which is required 
for it. It is a deep emotion, which goes through our 
personality. It is a becoming enraptured for the majesty 
with which the Divine approaches us. From a distance 
it shows conformity with the aesthetic emotion of the 
artist, but this emotion goes deeper, penetrates to the 
moral personality, which it renews and regenerates to a 
higher life of great devotion. Mystical insight is not ac- 
quired by “exercise’—unless it be in contemplation, as, 
with Gregor 4 Lopez, Peter of Alcantara, Miguel de 
Malinos, Madame de la Motte Guyon,—the quiet, abid- 
ing, reverent attitude of the soul, which languishes for 
the divine Light, and suddenly observes that this Light 
glorifies it from all sides. The only “exercise” required 
for this is that of “purity of heart.” As the old Greek 
philosophers trained themselves by self-control and asceti- 
cism to render their spirit more fit for thought, so also a 
man who prepares himself for the contemplation of the 


* See F'. W. Robertson’s Sermons, with a commendation by Canon 
Barnett, newly arranged, in three volumes, ii, 208f. 
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Divine knows that indispensable to it is a purification of 
the inward man, an exercise in concentration of the 
noblest powers of the soul, that it may become worthy 
to enter the Holy of Holies. Not all personalities are apt 
for it. A merely intellectual or sensual man, living in 
trivialities, the powers of his soul fettered to the material, 
will never attain mystical insight, never penetrate to the 
contemplation of God. Only a spiritually-disposed man 
is capable of this, one whose spirit, not bound by lower 
passions, limited insights or material things, can raise 
itself into the sphere of inner freedom to the Divine. 
Mystical insight rises above all subservience to material 
things. It also rises above all limited actions of the in- 
tellect. It evaporates, like mist which arises out of the 
water. And the clouds, which are formed above the 
water, are the ethereal essence that, airy, unsupported, 
move in absolute liberty in the atmosphere, susceptible to 
reflections and refractions of the light of the sun which 
mingles in them the most beautiful colours. For to the 
mystical insight not only does the harshness of the ma- 
terial world become soft as air, but the harshness of each 
mode of thought. The heavy undulating motion with 
which both move in time and space and ideas, is 
changed as by the magic in the lightly moving clouds 
on azured skies. To experience this wonder in oneself 
is beatitude. 

Consequently, that mysticism cannot be in contradic- 
tion with reason results from the fact that reason has its 
own domain. Reason tries to understand only that 
which exists within the sphere of all that is comprehen- 
sible and logical. It is silent where the majesty of a higher 
unseen, unimaginable world comes to us. He who has 
only an intellectual disposition will never get sight of this 
majesty; he will ever watch the tiresome, monotonous, 
undulating motion of his own thinking. But he who has 
a mind for the holy Wonder will feel that mystical insight 
will show him a world, the existence of which he never 
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before dreamt. For the world of Highest Joy, God’s Self, 
reveals Himself to him. 


III. 


We now come to Christianity, in which—we can say— 
mystical insight culminates. Since mystical insight is an 
immediate contemplation of the Divine by the soul, it is 
clear that Christianity, which undertakes to reveal to us 
the Divine, gives us mystical insight into it. There is 
however, one condition: that we do not identify Chris- 
tianity with a fixed dogmatic form, in which at certain 
periods the intellect formulates its truth, but with that 
which in all times has been the essential of Christianity— 
a certain attitude of mind with reference to the Eternal, 
a direction of the inner life towards the Eternal. We 
must descend from the periphery of thought to the centre 
of Life itself, out of which all functions of our spiritual 
life derive their origin. Christianity points in the direc- 
tion of what is constant in all changes of time: the cry of 
the human heart for God. Therefore, it shows the peculiar 
phenomenon that it transcends all limitations in thought 
and ideas, thus to reveal its large, general principle of 
Life. Especially in the evolution of its dogmas does it 
show variable shapes, which by intrinsic dialectical power 
point the way above themselves and in the direction of 
Life. ‘This is life eternal,’ as says the Johannine Christ, 
“that they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent” (St. John 17:3). And this 
“knowing” is not meant in an intellectual sense, but in 
the heartfelt, mystical sense in which the Israelite spoke 
of “‘jadang,” to know confidential intercourse with God, 
to remain in His presence. We now also call to mind that 
great mystic, Eckhart, who has defended this conception 
in a truly masterly manner. “Look,” this pious and wise 
man says in one of his sermons, “God, the Father, has 
a perfect insight in Himself and a profound knowledge of 
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Himself through Himself, not by an image (intellectual 
idea). And so God brings forth His Son in true union of 
divine nature. Look, in the same way and not otherwise 
God brings forth His Son in the depth of the soul and in its 
essence, and thus unites Himself with it.’ By “the Son 
of God” is here meant the understanding which God has 
of Himself. This is the divine Wisdom; it is at the same 
time the most profound Insight of Life. And this Insight 
cannot be acquired otherwise by mortal souls than by 
receiving it from God Himself. According to Eckhart, 
God cannot unite Himself with a soul in which remain 
ideas, images of Himself. ‘‘God dislikes to work with 
images”; for “all the Divine that He works He must 
work, exalted above time and space, in the Spirit.”” As 
long, therefore, as man clings to these images, and sup- 
poses that therein God’s Essence is perfectly expressed, 
he can never ascend to the glory of mystical insight. He 
must be delivered from his restlessness, caused by his 
attachment to those images, he must be wholly silent for 
God, if a perfect union with Him, in all purity, is to be 
possible. Elsewhere Eckhart says: “It is impossible that 
in any creature be found beatitude.” And “Truth is 
inward, it is at the root, it is not external.’’ Thereby that 
idea of Christianity is rejected according to which it 
should consist in faith, in formulas, in confessions and the 
like. True Christianity transcends all formulae and pene- 
trates directly to the mystical root of Life tiself. Therefore 
is it so radical. It asks entire renewal of life, because it 
will renew not only the heart of thought and feeling but 
also that of our very personality. The following metaphor 
also comes from Eckhart: “When a flash of lightning 
strikes whatever it be, a tree, an animal or a man, it draws 
the object struck towards itself, even so that if a man has 
turned his back upon it, it would cast him down with his 
face to the earth. If a tree have a thousand leaves, they 
would all show it their right side. And, see, this is the fate 
of all who are struck by this birth; they are rapidly turned 
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to this birth in respect to everything that was in contra- 
diction to it, however strong it may have been.”” The new, 
mystical birth (or regeneration) thus works in a man like 
a divine electric spark, by which Life is struck so vehe- 
mently that thought and feeling and expression of the will 
become active in the direction of the Eternal. Yes, even 
over the senses this fire is poured out like a divine light. 
for in a new splendour of beauty such a man sees the world 
radiating. An echo of this is found in the classic words: 
“T knew such a man . . . how he was caught up 
into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is 
not lawful for a man to utter” (2 Cor. 12:3, 4). Here 
utterance is given to the rapture of a man who was ad- 
mitted to the contemplation of God, who ascended to the 
highest mystical insight. But this insight is acquired in 
no other way than by a process of inward regeneration. 
Mystical insight is always of a moral nature. True in- 
sight is born of the practice of Christianity. At the same 
time that Truth enters the soul, higher insight breaks 
forth with it. It can hardly be sufficiently affirmed that 
this apprehension is also general in the New Testament. 
“Tf any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself,” 
Jesus says (St. John 7:17). It is remarkable how in 
philosophy also our pure thought of the Depth of things 
is most closely connected with this sense for truth. There 
has never been a renowned philosopher who was not an 
earnest seeker after truth, who also in the practice of life 
did not love truth. Even when his search ended in a 
momentary disillusionment, even when he found the world 
covered by a mist of pessimism, he would prefer every- 
thing to a lie. God ever recompenses the love of truth 
with the finding of truth. One ray of true insight in this 
way becomes for them an indemnification for many phan- 
toms that they had been obliged to lose. And by the light 
of this one ray a world of higher beauty was shown them. 
If it is thus certain that our thought is cleared by a truth- 
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loving life, will not then our immediate insight into divine 
things in a much higher degree be cleared by such a life? 
The world wherein we live is founded in a divine order of 
thought (the “Logos” of which the prologue of the Gospel 
of St. John speaks). We remark this order in the course of 
the stars, in the capacity of our logical thinking, in the 
categories of necessity and freedom, of causality and 
identity, of time and space, wherein we observe things; 
yes, even in a heap of sand, apparently carelessly whirled 
together; for how evidently has the wind accidentally 
thrown together yonder heap of sand, yet each grain of it 
has been wafted by the wind into the place it should 
reach according to the law of gravitation and the direction 
and rapidity of the puff of wind. In all there reigns order; 
nothing is accidental. Even the apparently arbitrary 
course of universal history is not without order. Morality 
too comes forth out of the same order, because the knowl- 
edge of what is true shows us the laws by which our actions 
are governed. The whole of life is a fine mosaic, a figure 
of a kaleidoscope, wherein divine Reason places the parts 
in an arithmetically pure mode; a truth that is only un- 
derstood by him who has learnt to look inward, and who 
is not discouraged by the fantastic play of the fragments 
of glass. Is it not then the most simple truth that, if our 
individual life shall also become beautiful, we must settle 
it in accordance with this divine plan? That we must 
find ourselves back into the order of the whole? And 
when man has found his way back, and perseveringly 
directs his will to this divine and beautiful order, 1t cannot 
be otherwise than that this thought should follow the same 
order. Thinking is rooting in Life, in the same way as 
when we behold our life from the material side, each cere- 
bral function, each definite motion of the molecules of our 
brain, belongs to the necessary phenomena of the life of 
our whole organism. Life itself is perfect riches; therefore 
a harmonious life will give us the highest insight. He who 
has understood this has also understood that true Christ- 
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likeness guarantees this insight. Dogma, confession, 
ecclesiastical ritual, and the like, lie ever on the surface 
of our religious life. They are in relation to our inward 
life only in so far as they can serve to give to this life an 
external form. They have but a symbolic character. 
They are the representation of a higher Reality. The 
Roman Catholic Church has attained a truly masterly 
height in such symbolism. It is, therefore,—because all 
symbolism has in itself an aesthetic element and repre- 
sents the Idea in its beautiful appearance—the most 
aesthetic form of Christianity. It is also the most mysti- 
cal, but only in so far as this symbolism serves the inward 
life and leads back to it. Men like de Molinos, Eck- 
hart, Tauler and Thomas 4 Kempis have comprehended 
that God must be served with the holy contemplation of 
the heart. Every Sacrament must serve to that end. 
These men comprehend that Christianity far transcends 
every formula; that it is born out of the mystical depth 
of a holy calm of the soul, and that sanctification of the 
inner life is to be called the beginning and the end of an 
ideal life. They have, therefore, comprehended that 
mystical insight can be acquired only in the way of sanc- 
tification. 

A regenerated Protestant Christianity can, therefore, 
come only for our age when this is comprehended. We 
must be delivered from formula-Christianity, because such 
a Christianity moves only on the periphery of our 
thought and imaginative life. It misses a healthy, 
scientific psychology. It is placed sceptically with regard 
to the most beautiful utterances of reason: the beautiful 
post-Kantian idealism of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. It 
beholds with distrust the empiricism of natural science. 
It is an uncontrolled, unlogical system of the most hetero- 
geneous elements. Such a Christianity is especially to be 
blamed for having a secret antipathy for all mysticism 
which tries to approach God by a direct way. Therefore 
it glides away easily, frivolously, over the most important, 
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the holy relation of the soul to God—and in this way 
ceases to be Christianity. “Mystical insight” is, there- 
fore, no longer understood by this type of Christianity. 
The holy ecstasy of a man who, with a wondering eye, 
gazes into the temple of God, is interpreted as spiritual 
hallucination. The holy joy of a man, who has found 
something precious and sublime in the new insight he has 
gained, is simply unknown. The festival of the great 
Silence of Eternity is no longer celebrated, because of the 
clamour for which this would-be Christianity is to be 
blamed. But a man who has left the outer world finds in 
himself the eternal Kingdom. He hears in everything the 
divine harmonies which murmur around him, as they come 
to him out of the world and from mankind. He even 
hears them in a dogma of the Trinity,’ of the Atonement, 
and in the cult of each excellent religion, inasmuch as they 
are all trying to interpret, in a deficient way, the divine 
Mystery. So it may happen that in a simple village 
church, where the preaching is in the Calvinistic style, 
where untrained voices sing the psalms of David, there 
may be experienced the mystical emotion that reveals to 
us that God is present. We can understand the soul of a 
Donald Menzies, who in The Golden Hearts of Ian Mac- 
laren, through the window of such a church, sees Jesus 
crucified, and the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, coming 
down, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband, and 
for whom this window was the entrance of Heaven; and 


‘we can understand the glad smile that covers his face 


when the mystical glorification begins, even as when the 
sun shines on a ploughed field, and the roughness of the 
furrows melts away to warmth and beauty. Yes, even 
when we attend Mass in a Roman Catholic Church and 
read in the eyes of the worshippers as they kneel for the 
Holy Sacrament the longing for the Holy One, and delight 
in the “Requiem” that swells through the silent, high 
vaults, there is also found in all this something of the 
71. e., the divine Life that comes from God to return to Him. 
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whispering of Eternity. These are but signs and symbols 
of that which surpasses all thought, all tongues—the 
divine life of the soul. For “Mystical Insight” teaches 
that this divine Life transcends all temporal and local 
forms; for the Eternal does not dwell in temples built 
by human hands. 
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Roman Catholics and Inter- 
national Relations 


By E. Bravprin, 


Secrétariat Général, Comité des Amitiés Catholiques 
Frangaises a l Etranger. 


[We have read with sympathetic interest the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Lambeth Conference to deal with the subject 
of the attitude of Christianity to international relations, especially to 
the League of Nations. 

Our sympathy is the more natural since there exists in the Roman 
Church a movement which also aims to bring its weight to bear on 
the international relations of Catholic nations and to stand for the 
friendly and judicial peace which the League of Nations desires to 
establish. 

Men of goodwill must know each other. The following paper will 
show that they have an ideal in common and that their efforts con- 
verge. P.B.] 


Among the results of the late war there has everywhere 
been created a feeling of the necessity for international 
understanding. It manifests itself today in many varied 
forms, as much among the peoples themselves as among 
the different groups pursuing the same ends within the 
nations. 

Catholics—whose religion is by its very definition 
universal in character—have not remained aloof from this 
movement. In the various realms of human activity 
they may be seen endeavouring ceaselessly to unite and 
combine. In doing so they seek not merely, as is indeed 
natural, to make their beliefs prevail throughout the 
world; but, by a plan which is neither strictly confessional 
nor exclusively apologetic, they strive also to contribute 
to the formation of powerful currents of thought which 
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may promote international agreement and better social 
organization. 

It is proposed here to trace in broad outline these 
Catholic efforts, and to acquaint the reader with the 
principal Catholic international organizations that are 
either already firmly established or are in process of 
formation. 


I 


Before entering upon this account it will be well to call 
attention to the fact that Catholics did not await the 
events of 1914-1918 to perceive the advantages which 
the establishment among themselves of regular relations 
would offer, if regulated in such manner as to avoid 
the possibility of compromising their duty and devotion 
to their respectives countries. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
necessity of furnishing funds for their missionaries led 
to a world-wide extension of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, founded in 1822 by Pauline Jaricot, a 
poor girl of Lyons. A little later the Association of the 
Holy Childhood, also of French origin, and founded to 
raise needed funds for the purpose of redeeming and main- 
taining children in heathen lands, was in its turn inter- 
nationalized. ‘These two societies, of a purely religious 
character, still exist, and their members, numbering 
thousands, are scattered throughout the world. 

Later, between 1880 and 1890, we find Catholics 
beginning to hold Eucharistic Congresses, then Inter- 
national Scientific Congresses. 

The former, of a strictly religious character, were 
inaugurated at Liége in 1883. They continued their 
glorious career up to the very eve of the declaration 
of war, for the last to take place was held at Lourdes 
(France) at the end of July, 1914. Their tradition will 
also soon be revived. Their permanent committee met 
in Paris, on November 24, 1920, under the presidency of 
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Mgr. Heylen, Bishop of Namur (Belgium), and arrange- 
ments were then made for the next world assembly. They 
have now been submitted to the Pope and will be made 
public as soon as they have received his approval. 

The latter, of a different character, had a_ brilliant 
course between 1887 and 1900. It was their aim to make 
it possible for Catholic scholars of many nations to meet 
every three years, that they might share in each other’s 
work and discoveries. These scholars discussed together, 
with great courtesy and not without happy results, some 
problems of a philosophical, historic and exegetic nature 
touching their common faith. They met first at Paris in 
1888, and again in 1891, then at Brussels in 1894, at 
Fribourg (Switzerland) in 1897, and lastly in Munich in 
1900. 

It may be remarked that the initiative in this kind of 
international reunion was for the most part taken by 
French Catholics. An illustrious French prelate, Mgr. 
d’Hulst, rector of the Institut catholique of Paris, who 
died in 1891, may justly be regarded as the real founder 
of the International Scientific Congresses, for whose 
success he worked untiringly, obtaining the co-operation 
of scholars belonging to nearly all the countries of Europe.' 

About 1880 began also the first international meetings 
of European Catholics to discuss social questions. ‘They 
were first held at Rome, and were of a very unpretentious 
character. The initiative came from Mgr. Mermillod, 
a Swiss bishop who for long occupied the episcopal sees 
of Lausanne and Geneva and who died as a cardinal. 
He had a broad and open mind, and was deeply interested 
in labour questions at the time when socialism was 
beginning to show the tendencies of its development. 

““We met,” he himself relates, “‘in a dimly lighted room, 


1 On the Eucharistic Congresses see L’Oewre des Congrés eucharis- 
tiques, ses origines, by the Abbé Vaudon, Paris, Bloud & Gay; Phalibert 
Vrau by Mer. Baunard. On the Scientific Congresses see Vie de 
Mgr. d’Hulst by Mgr. Baudrillart, 2 vols., Paris, de Gigord. 
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and we tried to bring some light into it... . We were 
called Utopians and were thought to be almost importune. 
But we sowed a grain of mustard seed which has taken 
root.” Indeed, in 1884, the discussions of Rome were 
resumed at Fribourg (Switzerland), where was situated 
the episcopal residence of Mgr. Mermillod; they became 
of a more serious nature, were held periodically, and were 
thus transformed into a permanent institution under the 
title of the Catholic Union for Social and Economic 
Studies. 

An Austrian sociologist, who was himself a member of 
the Union, testifies that it owed its definite organization 
to a Frenchman, the Marquis du la Tour du Pin La 
Charce. He is living today, and with Count Albert 
de Mun, was the founder of the long famous French 
Union, composed of Catholic workingmen, which was 
established at the close of the war of 1870 after the 
Commune to draw the workers away from revolutionary 
influences and bring them into touch with employers and 
the rich. 

Originally the Catholic Union, more commonly known 
by the name of the Union of Fribourg, numbered but 
twenty persons, clergy and laymen, and represented only 
six nations—Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, Italy 
and Switzerland. This unpretentious group, which never 
consisted of more than fifty members, nevertheless played 
an important part in the development of the theories and 
doctrines which have since been termed “Social Catholi- 
cism.” Their sociological works served as the introduc- 
tion and sometimes even as the inspiring theme of the 
celebrated encyclical Rerum novarum, on the condition 
of the working classes, published by Pope Leo XIII, 
May 15, 1891. 

From 1884 to 1891 the Union of Fribourg held a session 
for study annually in Fribourg, in the home of Mer. 
Mermillod, which lasted sometimes for several weeks. 
There its members examined together most of the great 
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social and economic problems which called for attention 
at that time: the regulation of work, of property, of credit, 
corporate rule and its various applications to agrarian 
questions, to small and large industries. They attacked 
just as boldly the examination of international labour 
legislation, and planned its outlines, with special regard to 
wages, public ethics and the regulation of industrial 
production. 

The social principles which they proposed to apply to 
the modern world were borrowed from Catholic tradition, 
from the Fathers of the Church, from theological works, 
and especially from St. Thomas Aquinas. They proposed 
the reconciliation of classes, the harmonizing of efforts of 
employers and employees, and improvement in the then 
too often precarious and disadvantageous conditions of 
the latter. 

There was nothing solemn about their meetings, and 
they were not open to the public. They formed indeed a 
commission for study, composed of specialists, who dis- 
cussed amicably and intimately the reports they had 
prepared. Pope Leo XIII followed their doings with an 
ever benevolent attention. Every year he called for a 
résumé of their work and examined its conclusions, and 
he often wished himself to read such reports as had been 
the subject of their most important discussions. 

The Union of Fribourg discontinued its meetings about 
the year 1892. All those who belonged to it and are still 
surviving have maintained their friendly relations. We 
shall show presently under what circumstances and in 
what form these have begun to revive.” 

Fribourg and Switzerland were in 1896 to be the starting 
point and the centre of activity of another international 
Catholic enterprise, whose purpose was also of a social 
and ethical nature. In this town was organized the 
great and powerful International Catholic Association 


2 On the Union of Fribourg see L’Eglise de France sous la Troisiéme 
République, by Lecanuet, vol. 2, de Gigord. 
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for the Protection of Girls which extends to all parts of 
the world and is now more flourishing than ever before.’ 
Its aim is the care of young girls, materially, morally and 
religiously. Its present work consists of employment 
bureaus for girls, their protection when travelling, and the 
arrangement of courses for their professional training. 
In large cities it has established homes in which young 
girls and single women are entertained at a moderate 
charge, either temporarily, or for a longer time in the place 
where they earn their living. Through its efforts the 
Railway Station Association was established: members of 
the Association for Protection, easily recognizable by a 
conspicuous badge, welcoming on their arrival at the 
stations travellers in search of a lodging and procuring 
them decent shelter, thereby saving them from the danger 
of unknown hotels or dangerous solicitations. 

It is also engaged in the struggle against the white 
slave trade and has taken part in the great international 
conferences held since 1897 for fighting this unworthy 
exploitation of women. In this field the Catholic Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Girls co-operates continually 
with non-Catholics and confers periodically with other 
similar organizations to determine common action. Fur- 
thermore, all activities of Catholic women throughout 
the world have since 1910 been consolidated in the 
International Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues which 
is a federation of Catholic women’s associations, national 
or general, established in Brussels in 1910. 

About the same time the Christian syndicates of 
Germany took the initiative in an attempt at international 
syndical organization, with headquarters at Cologne, 
grouping beside 360,000 German working people, 100,000 
Italian workers and as many Belgians. This beginning was 
destined to lead Christian social workers to form an inter- 
national confederation to which we shall presently recur. 


'.*'The headquarters of the Association are at 24, Grand’rue, 
Fribourg, Switzerland, the offices of the International Secretary. 
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Religious, with its work of evangelization and Eucharis- 
tic Congresses; scientific, with the congress of Catholic 
scholars; charitable, moral and feminist, with its organiza- 
tions for the protection of young womanhood; social, 
with the Union of Fribourg and the first attempts at 
coalition among the Christian syndicates—the movement 
for international understanding among Catholics was 
also pacifistic, or rather it manifests itself also in the 
direction of an effort for establishing peace between 
nations through law and arbitration. Such was the work 
undertaken by the International League for Peace. 

This league, founded in 1913, was in fact but the 
“international development of a French enterprise dating 
back to 1907, whose originator was M. Vanderpol, a 
specially generous-hearted engineer of Lyons. He it was 
who at that time strove to draw the attention of French 
Catholics to the problems which the organization for 
peace between nations was already raising. He created 
then a league which took the name of the Gratry Society, 
in memory of the celebrated French monk Gratry, a priest 
of the Oratory, who died in 1871, and who was among 
the first of his contemporaries to emphasize the great 
immorality of war when it is simply for the purpose of 
conquest, urging that disputes among nations should 
be the subject of arbitration in place of settlement by 
arms, that is to say, by resort to force. 

The Gratry Society under the title of the League of 
French Catholics for Peace received the approval of 
fifteen French archbishops or bishops and won repeated 
encouragement from the Holy See. Its program was to 
lead public opinion and governments to have recourse to a 
peaceful solution of international disputes by means of 
the constitution of regular juridical relations between the 
different states. It desired, in fact, to work on the lines 
of the Conferences at the Hague. It laid down as a 
principle that war is an evil from which it is the right 
and the duty of humanity to seek to free itself, and that 
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the rules of Christian ethics apply equally to the relations 
between peoples and individuals. But it denied ener- 
getically any anti-militaristic or anti-patriotic tendency, 
and recognized the necessity for states to have strong 
and disciplined armies so long as the lack of a juridical 
world organization should last. Finally, it regarded the 
existence of national entities as a natural fact, and merely 
desired that their rivalry should be exercised pacifically 
and not degenerate into hostilities. It desired, in short, 
that a different ethics than that of force or interest 
should dominate the world and that this should be an 
ethics of justice and law. 

The Gratry Society developed these ideas in its quar- 
terly bulletins, a collection still valuable for reference as a 
selection of Catholic documents on the theology of war 
and peace. Its members have gathered their most im- 
portant writings into a volume entitled, The Church and 
the Law of War, to which the Académie Frangaise awarded 
the Juteaux Duvignaux prize in 1917. It has just been 
republished.’ 

The efforts of M. Vanderpol and the Gratry Society 
have resulted in the creation of similar groups in Switzer- 
land, England, Belgium and Holland. Their federation 
gave birth to the International League of Catholics for 
Peace, with M. Cooreman, Belgian Minister of State, as 
its president, and its headquarters in Brussels. The 
League had planned to hold a meeting at Liége in August, 
1914, but this the war prevented. M. Vanderpol, who 
was its soul and its main stay, died on June 17, 1915, from 
the results of suffermg and hardship entailed by the 
course of events. 

Out of the International League there developed also 
in 1912 an International Catholic Union for the Study 
of the Rights of Christian Nations, with its headquarters 
at the University of Louvain. Its object was to study 


* . L’Eglise et le Droit de Guerre, 2nd edition, Paris, Bloud & Gay, 
0. 
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the laws of nations in the light of Christian principles. 
This Union, whose task was interrupted by the war, has 
developed new strength. Under the auspices of the 
University of Louvain there has been founded there a 
lectureship of international Christian law, which was 
occupied in 1919 by Father Yves de la Briére, S.J., a 
Frenchman, and in 1920 was filled by M. Louis le Fur, 
a professor of public international law at the French 
University of Strasbourg. 

An effort in Europe towards an international under- 
standing among Catholics, therefore, was first made 
about 1880, manifesting itself in many fields—scientific, 
social, feministic, pacificist. The several fortunes of these 
enterprises have been very varied. Two of them, the 
_ Union of Fribourg and the Scientific Congresses, enjoyed 
but a short life. It should be noted, however, that 
French Catholics, and with them Swiss and Belgian 
Catholics, have played the chief part in the organizations 
whose beginnings we have just described. It was not 
until later that Catholics of other countries associated 
themselves with them. Many of these Catholic enter- 
prises, especially those for the protection of young girls 
and for peace, have occasionally co-operated with similar 
non-Catholic organizations. 


II 


During the war force of circumstances brought the 
Catholic movement for international understanding to 
a halt. The Union of Fribourg had, indeed, already 
discontinued its sessions in 1891; the scientific congresses 
had been suspended since 1900; the International League 
of Catholics for Peace was without active force and it 
had become impracticable to think of organizing Eucharis- 
tic congresses. 

The International Catholic Association for the Pro- 
tection of Girls alone passed through this period of trial 
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in safety, because its activities were of a charitable 
character and its powers of organization were used for 
the service of civil and military victims of the war, 
whose sufferings it set itself to alleviate. 

During these five years, however, Catholics gained, at 
any rate, experience of the power and marvellous efficacy of 
their combined forces, from the very day when they began © 
to devote them to works of public relief and to a struggle 
against the great scourges of humanity. For their work 
they had two international centres, co-operating in perfect 
sympathy with each other and constantly initiating 
experiments of value. These were the Temporary Office 
for Prisoners of War, founded at the Vatican itself, under 
the protection and with the express encouragement of 
Benedict XV, and installed in the offices of the Secretary 
of State, and the Swiss Catholic Mission, founded by 
Mer. Bovet, Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva, whose 
seat is at Fribourg, who made it his care to aid in search 
for the lost and to provide material, moral and religious 
aid to military and civilian prisoners of the belligerent 
nations. 

These two organizations, both of which were from a 
philanthropic point of view of great importance and 
proved fruitful in happy results, maintained throughout 
regular and cordial relations with the International Red 
Cross, established at Geneva, and a constant exchange of 
service in their several undertakings, each communicating 
and receiving information from the other. Both Catholic 
organizations provided for religious work in prisoners’ 
camps, arranging visits of Catholic priests from neutral 
countries; they brought about exchanges and repatria- 
tions, and played a useful part in promoting measures for 
internment in Switzerland, through which the lives of so 
many unhappy people were saved. Such devotion to the 
victims of the war won for the Holy See, particularly in 
non-Catholic circles, well-merited popularity and prestige. 

Beyond the field of philanthropy international Catholic 
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relations could be established imperfectly only, that is to 
say, on parallel lines in opposite camps. On the side of 
the Allies, the principal manifestation of an international 
Catholic nature was of the religious order. It occurred 
in 1917, in Paray-le-Monial, in the French sanctuary 
there, in the presence of representatives of nearly all the 
nations belonging to the Entente, and was notable for a 
special address by Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of West- 
minster. Switzerland and Holland, however, became 
the centres of an intense international campaign, con- 
ducted chiefly by Socialists. Towards the end of the 
war innumerable congresses and conferences were held in 
Switzerland. Catholics belonging to Entente countries, 
prompted by motives of prudence and national loyalty, 
encouraged no meetings of such character. Those of the 
central empires, at the suggestion of Herr Erzberger, and 
with the co-operation of their friends in German Switzer- 
land, founded an International Catholic Union, with its 
headquarters at Zurich and holding its sessions there. 
This union consisted entirely of germanophile Catholics, 
recruited almost entirely from parliamentary and political 
circles. Since it proclaimed that its aim was to devote 
itself exclusively to the defense of religious causes, it 
obtained the approbation of the Holy See in March, 1917. 
During the war it held two assemblies, one in March 
1917, the other in August, 1918. Among the resolutions 
adopted at the time of the second meeting two should 
be mentioned: one dealing with the international position 
of the Holy See, and another demanding that the religious 
interests of Catholic populations should be defended _at 
the Peace Conference by lawyers and men skilled_in 
canon law properly qualified to undertake such a task. 
About the same time some Catholics favouring the 
cause of the Entente or belonging to Entente nations 
began to hold friendly meetings of a private character at 
Fribourg, in the home of Baron de Montenach, one of 
their number. The same questions of international law, 
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and the same problems touching the religious interests of 
Catholics in the different countries of Europe and the 
Orient engaged their attention. They began the study 
_ of these questions without as yet forming an organized 
group and without committing themselves to any public 
action. 


Il 


The movement for international understanding among 
Catholics was resumed immediately after the signing of 
the armistice and the Peace of Versailles. In the course 
of the last two years it has developed rapidly, and promises 
today to attain a scope and importance which it never 
possessed during the two periods described above. 

It found initial expression in the great religious mani- 
festations whose scene was the French sanctuary at 
Lourdes. On November 11, 1919, on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the armistice, representatives from all the 
allied nations appeared there to render thanks to God 
for the victory of their arms. On September 13, 1920, 
there was also held at Lourdes a very impressive ceremony, 
during which public prayers were offered for Poland. 
Pilgrims from five countries took part—Belgium, Spain, 
Luxemburg, Portugal, with a prelate from South America, 
Mer. Polit, Archbishop of Quito, in the republic of 
Ecuador. 

But it is in the domain of social and labour activities 
that there has lately been constituted an international 
organization, created and directed by Catholics, which 
is at once the strongest, the most coherent and the most 
active of its kind yet founded by them. This organiza- 
tion bears the name of the International Confederation of 
Christian Syndicates. It was formed during the course 
of a Congress held at the Hague, June 15 to 19, 1920. 
It may be regarded as a realization of international effort 
before the war of the syndicates of German, Italian and 
Belgian workers mentioned above, which had its offices 
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at Cologne. It is also an outcome of a first effort at 
understanding made in June, 1918, at a Congress held in 
Havre, in which only the French Federation of Syndicates 
of Catholic Employees, founded at Paris in 1887, and the 
Confederation of Christian Professional Unions of Belgium 
took part. These two groups, after reaching an under- 
standing, arranged at Paris an International Syndical 
Conference, which lasted from March 16 to 19, 1919. 
Delegates of eight countries, Belgium, Spain, Italy, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Holland, Poland and Switzerland 
took part in it. 

This Conference of 1919 adopted important resolutions 
relative to international labour legislation. On March 
26, 1919, they were handed to M. Clemenceau, at that 
time Premier, with the request that he transmit them 
to the Peace Conference. A little later, on November 1, 
1919, the French Christian Syndicates, having made 
notable progress, formed themselves into a National 
Confederation. At Rotterdam, February 20, 1920, their 
delegates conferred with representatives of similar Dutch, 
Belgian and German organizations. During the course 
of this meeting, and after along discussion, the German 
delegate, in the name of the Christian syndicates of his 
country, expressed formal regret for the deportation of 
Belgian and French workers by German authority during 
the war. 

After this series of preliminary meetings and negotia- 
tions, an assembly was held at the Hague, June 15, 1920. 
A hundred delegates, duly authorized by their national 
organizations, represented ten national syndical groups 
there. At the first session, before discussion began, the 
Dutch delegate, as provisory president, read the declara- 
tion of regret of the German syndicates, and the following 
words were uttered by him in the course of his official 
speech: “The delegates of all the national organizations 
represented here recognize that Christian ethics, the 
foundation of the social edifice, demands of all, nations 
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and individuals alike, respect for human liberty, for 
promises made, for individual or collective property 
honestly acquired, and enjoins reparation for damages 
caused intentionally.” 

After this affirmation of principles, the Confederation 
proceeded to its constitution. It chose Utrecht as its seat, 
conferred the presidency on M. Scherrer, the Swiss 
delegate from Basel, and distributed the other offices 
among different nationalities. Its importance and the 
influence it is capable of exercising may be judged from — 
the fact that it counts already four million members. 

Some months later the modest group of Catholics of 
goodwill from France, Switzerland and Italy, whose 
meetings at Fribourg towards the close of 1917 we have 
already described, decided to seek a larger public. As we 
have already said, it had resolved to devote itself to the 
study of international law and the problems arising from 
the Treaty of Peace touching the rights of Catholics. 
To this was added the examination of questions to which 
the organization of the League of Nations had given rise, 
and this program was laid before the Holy See. By a 
letter dated February 1, 1920, it received the approval of 
the Pope, and a conference for the purpose of organization 
was fixed for November 12 to 14, 1920. 

This conference was held at Paris, in the presence of 
members from Chili, Italy, Poland, France, Switzerland 
and Belgium, almost all being professors of international 
law, men skilled in canon law, theologians or politicians 
and public men who have specialized in the study of 
problems of an international character. The new group, 
which has taken the title of the Catholic Union for Inter- 
national Studies, numbers among its members a French 
bishop, Mgr. Julien, who fills the see of Arras, and two 
Swiss bishops, Mgr. Besson, Bishop of Lausanne and 
Geneva and Mer. Mariétan, Bishop of Bethléem and 
Abbot of the monastery of St. Maurice, in Valais. Im- 
portant personages from Spain, Holland, Canada and 
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Czechoslovakia who were not present at its inauguration 
have at least expressed their approval. 

That which best characterizes the real aim which the 
Catholic Union pursues is the task it has set itself. It 
will work “‘to develop among Catholics a consciousness 
of the beneficent part which the League of Nations 
might be led to play,” and will seek a line of action suitable 
to follow with regard to the League in order to promote 
the interests of the Church and Christian civilization. 

The organization of the League of Nations, as conceived 
by the authors of the Treaty of Versailles, and as it has 
been realized, has excited lively applause and no less 
lively criticism throughout the whole world. Opinion 
remains very divided concerning the new institution. 
The supporters of the Catholic Union for International 
Studies do not ignore this, and many among them, 
having had occasion to express their opinion publicly 
with regard to the League of Nations, while approving 
the leading idea which guided its founders, have made 
more than one reserve as to the manner in which it is 
constituted. As Catholics they are unanimous in regret- 
ting that the Papacy, with its great world mission and 
the strong ethical influence which it exerts, has so far 
been left aside. They have set their hearts on its admis- 
sion, on a basis corresponding to the position it occupies, 
the influence it wields and the kind of service which it 
can render to the cause of peace. 

The position taken by Catholic members of the Union 
with regard to the League of Nations is very clear. It is 
that of the late lamented Cardinal Amette, expressed in a 
declaration read, January 30, 1920, at the solemn session 
of the French Assembly in favour of the League of 
Nations. ‘The idea of the League of Nations,” he said, 
“ig essentially Christian. ... In our day,” he added, 
“unity of faith no longer exists in the world, but there 
are still ethical principles which are recognized by all 
civilized peoples. It is noble and praiseworthy to desire 
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to found on these common principles an agreement which 
will guarantee the peace of the world and preserve it 
from the terrible conflicts that have drenched it with 
blood. The Church cannot but cordially desire the 
success of this plan.” 

In a pamphlet entitled, A Catholic Theory of the League 
of Nations, Mgr. Julien, Bishop of Arras, claimed the 
sympathy of Catholics for the new league. ‘‘We should 
give credit to the League of Nations,” he wrote in 1919, 
“imperfect as it cannot but be as yet; whatever fate 
awaits it, its foundation is a great event, and it is a 
considerable step towards the enfranchisement of human- 
ity and the peace of the world.” In 1919, too, during the 
Social Week at Metz, M. René Pinon, Professor of the 
School of Moral and Political Science and of the Institut 
catholique of Paris, expressed himself in similar terms. 
In fact, he ventured to assert that it was perhaps the 
“only means to bring about the realization of international 
justice.” 

An even better idea of the state of mind of these 
Catholics may be gained from the following lines which 
we borrow from a work by M. Eugéne Duthoit, President 
of the Commission of the Social Weeks, professor of the 
free faculty of Law at Lille and one of the first French 
members of the Catholic Union for International Studies: 
“In every sort of activity, whether professional or 
family, national or international, Catholics must be 
active members of the temporal societies to which life 
binds them, disinterested co-operators with men of good- 
will, so long as nothing contrary to their principles is 
demanded of them. . . . All that may at least subordinate 
fratricidal wars to a law more clearly defined, more 
human, or, better said, more Christian—even if it does 
not forever hinder their return—merits for Catholics the 
consent of their understanding and the force of their most 
active devotion.” In short, M. Duthoit and his friends 
think “that there is something better for Catholics to do 
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than to decry a fait accompli and take refuge in sullen, 
passive resistance. They should improve on what has 
been done and give to this newly created League their 
_devotion.”® “To derive all the good possible from the 
League of Nations for the cause we serve is the aim we 
desire to pursue,” declared one of the founders of the 
Catholic Union, Baron de Montenach, Councillor of 
State in the Swiss Republic, at the first session of the 
conference at Paris. On this occasion the Pope sent to’ 
the founders a telegram of congratulation and encourage- 
ment, in which he bestowed his blessing on their important 
task, “‘destined to contribute to the progress of Christian 
thought.” He also expressed the hope that so much 
generous effort might be crowned with perfect success, 
“for the happiness, the safety, the prosperity of the na- 
tions and for the blessed advent of the reign of God, which 
is here below the rule of Justice and Peace.” To follow 
the work of the League of Nations, to interest Catholics 
in its development, to intervene if need be in order to 
submit their views, their criticism, their wishes—this is 
the plan of the Catholic Union. The spirit animating it 
will appear still more clearly in the following lines on the 
subject, as yet unpublished, by Baron de Montenach: 
“For long years to come international problems will 
everywhere be met with, and a sense for internationalism 
will be necessary fer those who desire to work out their 
solution with any success. We are about to enter on a 
period of internationalism in which a new conception of 
many things in the domain of thought and action will 
obtrude itself on us without displacing the ideal of father- 
land which is so sacred to us and which we wish jealously 


5 These and other quotations are to be found in the Almanach 
catholique francais pour 1920. This work contains a number of pages 
on the Treaty of Versailles, judged from the Catholic point of view, 
and valuable matter concerning Catholicism in France. A second 
volume, Almanach catholique francais pour 1921, which has just 
appeared, has also valuable documentary records. (Bloud & Gay, 
Paris.) 
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to guard. It would be matter for regret if Catholics, 
who by very reason of their religion have feeling and 
sense for all that is universal, should not turn this to 
account, and for the sake of their principles engage in 
new spheres of action, in struggles which might become 
great victories. We are all profoundly convinced that 
these principles should be the foundation of the future 
City of God and that there will be no true peace, no 
effective reconciliation of peoples and appeasement of 
conflicts save in the measure in which mankind is inspired 
by them.” 

These words of Baron de Montenach and those we have 
quoted by M. Duthoit and Mgr. Julien are after all 
expressed in the same tone as the fundamental declara- 
tions of the program of the International League of 
Catholics for Peace which we outlined above. Their aim 
is essentially the same: peace by the law. The Catholic 
Union simply takes into account a new movement, the 
League of Nations. This is why most of the former 
supporters of the Gratry Society have a part in it. 

It also very explicitly claims the moral heritage of 
another society, that of the Union of Fribourg, whose 
spirit it desires to revive, and whose methods of work it 
has decided to adopt. It has besides received the appro- 
bation of one of the survivors of this Union, the Marquis 
de la Tour du Pin La Charce. Indeed, it has not at all 
debarred itself from approaching problems of social legis- 
lation, but it has resolved to make these only incidentally 
the object of its studies, for it knows that there is now 
being organized an international group which has already 
had one meeting, October 21 to 23, 1920, in the Arch- 
bishop’s palace at Malines, under the presidency of 
Cardinal Mercier, with a view to founding an Inter- 
national Union for Social Studies. To this we shall recur 
presently. 

The first conference of the Catholic Union for Inter- 
national Studies heard at Paris the report of Baron de 
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Montenach, the object of which was to determine its 
constitutive principles, and also three other reports: the 
first by Father de la Briére on pontifical teaching concern- 
ing the rights of peoples, the second by Mer. Deploige, 
President of the Philosophie Institute of Louvain, on the 
attitude of Catholics to the League of Nations, and the 
last by M. le Fur, Professor in the University of Stras- 
bourg, on the ethical basis of the rights of peoples. 

Father de la Briére for his part showed in his scholarly 
study how the last three popes, Leo XIII, Pius X and 
Benedict XV, whenever during the last thirty-five years 
they interposed in international conflicts, proclaimed 
the doctrine of justice and charity in the obligations of 
peoples in their dealings with each other. M. le Fur, 
after having refuted the theories which base international 
relations on force or interest, or even on a misconception of 
liberty, showed that the true source of the rights of 
peoples exists in the nature of man and in the nature of 
things, for in them is expressed the certain will of God, 
the Creator and Supreme Ruler of mankind. 

As for Mgr. Deploige, after having seconded the 
arguments outlined above by advocating effective par- 
ticipation of Catholics in the work of the League of 
Nations, he invited his audience to enter the national 
organizations founded in their respective countries in 
favour of the League of Nations. The fact that these 
national associations are not composed exclusively of 
Catholics should not, he said, deter them, from a co- 
operation which may be rich in good results and which 
he himself practises with success. His testimony was 
confirmed by that of M. Pierre Acby, Professor of Law 
at the Swiss University of Fribourg, who took part in 
the assembly at Brussels in 1919 as a member of the Swiss 
National Association. These ideas met with the un- 
animous approval of the conference, which decided to hold 
another session during the spring of 1921, circumstances 
permitting. 
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For the present the Catholic Union consists of those 
Catholics only who belong to nationalities which have 
already been admitted to the League of Nations. Catho- 
lics of other nationalities will enter the Union gradually 
as their respective countries themselves enter the League 
of Nations. It should not be concluded that the Union 
intends to bind its fate to the League of Nations; it will 
merely for the moment regulate its progress by that of 
the League, and take account of present aspects of the 
international situation. It has chosen Fribourg as its 
permanent home, for there it came into being, and it has re- 
solved to hasten the formation of different national groups. 

Two days after the conference for organization of 
the Catholic Union for International Studies another 
was held, also at Paris, composed of representatives 
of agricultural syndicates of thirteen different nation- 
alities coming from Belgium, Spain, France, Holland, 
Italy, Ireland, Luxemburg, Poland, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. Delegates of 
all these countries assembled, November 16, at the 
headquarters of the Central Union of the Syndicates of 
French Agriculturists at Paris for the purpose of laying 
the foundations of an international agricultural syndicate. 
They considered that such an organization had become 
necessary by reason of the organization of other inter- 
national, industrial, commercial and labour bodies. They 
believed it indispensable that an international organiza- 
tion of a professional order should be in a position to 
represent agricultural interests before the great inter- 
national bodies in which so many questions touching 
the regulation of labour and exchange of products are 
discussed. ‘They were also moved by the consideration 
that the economic situation of the day demands the 
protection of the interests of agriculturists, and that these, 
when formed into solid bodies, may play a beneficent 
part in the struggle against commercialism and in the 
world-wide effort to increase production. 
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The International Confederation of Agricultural Syn- 
dicates resolved also to seek to promote an understanding 
between different social classes and a progressive ameliora- 
tion in the condition of rural populations in conformity 
with the principles of social justice and Christian brother- 
hood. If it has not the same confessional character as 
the Catholic Union for International Studies, neverthe- 
less it very distinctly has its origin in Catholic effort, 
since its chief founders, as well as the doctrines it pro- 
claims, are Catholic. It has chosen Paris as its provisional 
headquarters, and elected as president M. Delalande 
of the Central Union of French Agricultural Syndicates. 

It now remains for us to mention an organization that 
styles itself simply the Catholic International, whose 
president is a Dutch priest, Abbot Poell, of Gemert, with 
offices at Graz, in Austria. This association is chiefly 
occupied in propaganda for the auxiliary language Es- 
peranto, as a means of international intercourse. It was 
founded ten years ago, and held a congress at the Hague, 
August 15 and 16, 1920. 


IV 


These represent today, so far at least as our knowledge 
reaches, the organized international group of Catholics. 
Their variety and their vitality, as well as the noble and 
generous aims they pursue, make them very striking. 
They are also notable for the rapidity with which they 
have been built up and the links which bind them to 
similar effort existing before the war. 

In the realm of artisan and agricultural syndicalism, 
of women’s work and international law, Catholics then 
can meet and join in common action. The little we 
have so far said about the International Union for Social 
Studies, which has till now held but the one preliminary 
meeting mentioned above, proves that it will soon take 
the same position in the realm of higher social and 
economic studies. 
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This conference took place in the Archbishop’s residence 
at Malines, under the presidency of Cardinal Mercier, 
with some eminent Belgians and Frenchmen only taking 
part. The Union aims to study social problems in con- 
nection with Catholic ethics, and eventually it will estab- 
lish a bureau for consultation in social matters. It will 
select its members and limit their number to sixty, 
chosen in all countries, as the Union of Fribourg before 
it, for it seems in general to seek to revive the program and 
spirit of that Union, a fact which makes it resemble, as 
far as the general orientation of its work goes, the Catholic 
Union of International Studies, and simplifies its con- 
stant and cordial relations with the latter. Among the 
questions recorded on its program for future deliberation 
we must mention the examination of problems such as 
usury in commerce, the fair price of foods, wages, housing 
and the increase of the birth rate. It also proposes to 
study the present tenure of property, taxes and the right 
of suffrage, and to enquire what modifications Catholic 
ethics may bring to bear on these matters. ‘These are 
merely projects for work, the Union reserving to itself to 
make official announcements of its existence, its organiza- 
tion, its composition and its aims when it shall seem 
opportune. 

The projects for international union between political 
parties composed of Catholics which have been outlined 
during the last few months are much less well defined and 
appear to be far less near to realization. Many eminent 
French and Italian politicians are indeed seeking to form 
a democratic internationale, whose aim would be to bring 
together for common action Catholics who, though in 
different countries, have the same inclinations and the 
same democratic aspirations. Deputy Cavazzoni, in 
Italy, and M. Marc Sangnier, in France, have begun 
investigations and taken some steps in the matter. The 
latter has published in Démocratie, the review he edits, 
the responses he has received, which for the most part 
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regard favourably the foundation of this new inter- 
nationale. It is possible that it may take the form of an 
inter-parliamentary union, consisting exclusively of Cath- 
olic deputies of the different parliaments of the world, 
who would come to an understanding together to give 
to their legislative action, in its many fields, a common 
orientation. 

From many countries of Europe has come also the 
idea of an international association of Catholic students. 
At its Assembly at Wyl, August 3, 1920, the Society of 
Swiss Students voted in favour of the formation of such a 
group, and students meeting at Marburg about the same 
time addressed an appeal to all academic societies of the 
world inviting them to federate. The president of the 
Young Italian Catholics at the last congress of this 
association also presented a report with the same object. 
We have heard besides of an English plan with the same 
aim. It may be assumed that these different initial 
efforts will be consolidated and finally become one. In 
the meantime, the students of the Institut catholique of 
Paris, in which there are at present representatives of 
about a dozen nationalities, have formed among them- 
selves a little international committee which aims at 
arranging connections and bringing these groups into 
contact with each other. 

For many years a world-wide federation of all national 
bodies of former pilgrims to the Holy Land has been under 
consideration. This would endeavour to interest its 
members in the condition of the holy places and to aid 
in promoting Catholic undertakings in Palestine. ‘Twice 
this project has failed of realization in a congress 
planned to be held at Einsiedeln in Switzerland, adverse 
circumstances delaying the meeting. 

Finally, we must mention a project for a universal 
Catholic league that would embrace all Catholic organiza- 
tions throughout the world, grouping them in four 
federations: those pertaining to the press, those devoted 
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to social questions, those doing philanthropic work and, 
lastly, those dealing with science. Politics would be 
entirely excluded from this league, the idea of which 
has been favourably received as well by high ecclesiastical 
dignitaries as by eminent personages of a dozen different 
nations. 

By way of conclusion, we may say that at the present 
moment there is no national Catholic organization which 
does not look forward to international extension. This 
fact is specially evident in France, where, as we see, 
during 1920 such groups as Women in Social Action 
(L’ Action Sociale de la femme) and such institutions as 
the “Social Week’ invited to their annual assemblies 
representatives of foreign Catholic organizations that are 
pursuing the same aims and are animated by the same 
social spirit. These short meetings of representatives 
from many countries have not led to the foundation of 
new associations, but they have served greatly to increase 
international feeling among European Catholics. 

There exists in France a Catholic Committee for the 
Promotion Abroad of Goodwill with France which, while 
endeavouring to defend this country against attacks that 
may be aimed at it by one country or another, has taken 
as its task to interpret France to Catholics of other lands, 
and to tell of the Catholic life which flourishes among 
French Catholics. This is a happy attempt to dissipate 
national prejudice and enlighten peoples concerning each 
other. Without calling a congress, without forming 
associations, this Committee works for a mutual spiritual 
penetration and contact which cannot but be regarded 
as peculiarly suited to promote international under- 
standing and orientate Catholics in different countries 
and circles in favour of harmony and goodwill. A similar 
committee with the same aims has recently been formed 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Such are today the international attempts at under- 
standing in which Catholics the world over are engaged. 
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It should be noted that loyalty to one’s country is in no 
way endangered, for Catholics are unanimous in desiring 
to uphold this, and all join in maintaining its beneficence 
and its necessity. These efforts lead to an expansion of 
religious Catholic life in great manifestations of faith 
such as are infallibly provoked by the great Eucharistic 
Congresses or great pilgrimages, or to a co-ordination of 
their social and truly politic efforts, or, lastly, to the 
_ promotion of scientific studies. The cause of world 
peace has taken a hold on them, and on occasion they 
do not refuse to co-operate with those who are also labour- 
ing for the success of this cause, even though they do not 
otherwise share their faith. Of this their attitude to the 
League of Nations is a proof. Their efforts in this respect 
are clearly encouraged by Rome, which regards with a 
favourable eye these attempts, and when occasion offers 
gives them the sanction of its authority. 

The number and variety of initiatives in the enterprises 
described above show indeed that Catholics enjoy great 
liberty of action and that they make use of it. It is 
possible that in the near future, their efforts being defined 
and confirmed, they may succeed in bringing to universal 
triumph the great principles of order, justice, love and 
progress without whose victory humanity cannot truly 
live. 
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By Rosrrt E. Speer, M.A., D.D., 


Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in America. 


It has come to be accepted as assured fact that the 
founders of the modern foreign missionary enterprise 
were destitute of the social ideal. Their motives and aims, 
it is supposed, were purely individualistic and other- 
worldly. They were seeking to save souls one by one from 
a future doom and had no conception of the mission of 
Christianity to bind men together in a purified human 
society. Therefore their one method was to present the 
Gospel orally, to the neglect of those forms of social service 
and those conceptions of human unity which to our 
modern view are an essential part of the Gospel and an 
indispensable agency of its propagation, because without 
them words alone can neither express nor convey it. — 
A great deal of our recent missionary literature accepts 
without question this view of the motive and method of 
the early missionaries. 

These pioneer missionaries did believe that eternal 
issues hang upon the relation of men to Christ. They 
accepted without wavering the New Testament view 
of the significance for the world to come of human faith 
and character in this world. They believed that all 
men needed to be saved, and that there was none 
other Name given under heaven among men by which 
they might be saved except the name of Christ. They did 
seek to reach men one by one and to secure the conversion 
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of individuals. They did believe that the things which 
are seen are temporal and that the things which are unseen 
are eternal, and they did conceive separately of Chris- 
tianity and of the physical and social fruitage which it 
might bear. The earnestness of their convictions in these 
respects cannot be overstated. Without it they would 
never have faced the inertia and resistance of the Church 
and of society and succeeded in launching their under- 
taking. It would be easy to put together a mass of testi- 
mony illustrative of the strength of their grasp of the 
individualistic elements in Christianity and of their sense 
of its eternal significance. And much could be produced 
that would seem extreme or even grotesque to our con- 
temporary mind, whose grasp on these realities is not so 
firm, or whose conception of their proportion and their 
relation to other elements in Christianity and of the 
‘scope of the Kingdom of God is more complete and just. 

What will be pointed out in this paper is that while the 
‘positive conception of the ideals of the missionary found- 
ers which has just been referred to is quite true, the view 
ithat they were devoid of the social conception of missions 
and negligent of the social expression of Christianity in 
service for the community and of the ideal of human prog- 
ress is a great mistake. The fact is that both uncon- 
sciously, because the social principle is implicit in the true 
missionary spirit, and consciously, because the mission- 
aries were Christian men and were interested in all that 
affected humanity, the founders of modern missions con- 
ceived their work not only in terms of individual conver- 
sion but also in terms of human service and brotherhood. 
Indeed, one wonders whether there were not some of them 
who oversocialized the missionary ideal and thought too 
much in terms of civilization and general benevolence, 
and inadequately of the regeneration of personal character 
and of the establishment of the Christian Church as a 
definite institution. 

The evidence in support of these statements is too 
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abundant to be condensed into the space of an article, 
but it will suffice to cite (1) the men who led the long list 
of missionaries who have gone out from England and 
Scotland, Carey and Duff; and the man who contributed 
more than any other individual at home to settle and 
define the aims and methods of foreign missions, Henry 
Venn; (2) the men who filled corresponding places in 
American foreign missions: Brainerd, Mills, Judson, 
Evarts and Lowrie; (3) the policies of the Moravians and 
of the founders of the continental missions, like Hebich. 

Carey is acknowledged as the founder of our modern 
missionary day, although he had forerunners from Ger- 
many, like Zeigenbalg and Schwartz and Kiernander. He 
held firmly, beyond a doubt, to the fundamental ideas of 
a sharply individual Christian experience and of the need 
of the individual salvation, from sin here and from eternal 
death, of the people to whom he went. He wrote to his 
son William, in 1807, when William had gone as a mission- 
ary to Dinapoor: “Should you after many years’ labour be 
instrumental in the conversion of only one soul, it would 
be worth the work of a whole life.”” On his own tombstone 
he requested that only his name and the date of his birth 
and death should be inscribed, and the lines: 


““A wretched, poor and helpless worm 
On thy kind arms, I fall.” 


Whatever is said of the rigorist and personal character of 
the religious experience and theological view of the early 
missionaries is true of Carey. And at the same time it is 
true that in social and community service, in consciously 
influencing the economic and intellectual life of the 
nation to which he had gone, and in purposely affecting 
the forces of progress and civilization, Carey was one of 
the most powerful personalities of whom history has any 
record. He began life as a shoemaker and a school 
teacher, with a deep concern over human wretchedness 
and the slave trade. His Enquiry into the Obligation of 
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Christians to Use Means for the Conversion of the Heathen, 
which was the germinal treatise for foreign missions, is 
full of what we call today the Social Conscience. The 
ignorance and cruelty of men and the barbarity and un- 
civilization of the world were alleged by others as reasons 
for not undertaking Christian missions. Carey reversed 
the thought: 


“After all, the uncivilized state of the heathen, instead of affording 
an objection against preaching the Gospel to them, ought to furnish 
an argument for it. Can we as men, or as Christians, hear that a 
great part of our fellow-creatures, whose souls are as immortal as 
ours, and who are as capable as ourselves of adorning the Gospel and 
contributing by their preachings, writings, or practices to the glory 
of our Redeemer’s name and the good of His Church, are enveloped 
in ignorance and barbarism? Can we hear that they are without the 
Gospel, without government, without laws, and without arts, and 
sciences; and not exert ourselves to introduce among them the senti- 
ments of men and of Christians? Would not the spread of the Gospel 
be the most effectual means of their civilization? Would not that 
make them useful members of society?” 


The missionary methods which he advocates include 
agriculture, the introduction of good cattle, and promotion 
of the conscious interests of the people. The project which 
he set about accomplishing at once upon his arrival in 
India was a mission which would maintain itself upon and 
for the industrial life of the community. He engaged in 
the manufacture of indigo. He made the best type and 
the best paper in India. He devised new methods of 
paper-manufacture. He introduced the first steam engine 
erected in India. He began the first Indian newspaper. 
He studied the natural history of the country and began 
great collections and laid out experimental gardens. 
“Spare no pains to get me seeds and roots,” he wrote to 
William, and names animal specimens he desires. His 
letters are full of these matters. On Aug. 5, 1794, he wrote 
to the Society at home: “I wish you also to send me a few 
instruments of husbandry, viz., scythes, sickles, plough- 
wheels, and such things; and a yearly assortment of all 
garden and flowering seeds, and seeds of fruit trees, that 
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you can possibly procure: and let them be packed in 
papers, or bottles well stoppered, which is the best method. 
All these things, at whatever price you can procure them, 
and the seeds of all sorts of field and forest trees, etc., I 
will regularly remit you the money for every year; and I 
hope that I may depend upon the exertions of my numer- 
ous friends to procure them. Apply to London seedsmen 
and others, as it will be a lasting advantage to this coun- 
try; and I shall have it in my power to do this for what I 
now call my own country. Only take care that they are 
new and dry.”’ He founded in 1820 the “Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society in India,” and Carey prepared its 
inquiries which, as Dr. George Smith said, “show a grasp 
of principles, a mastery of detail, and a kindliness of spirit 
which reveal the practical farmer, the accomplished ob- 
server, and the thoughtful philanthropist all in one. One 
only we may quote: *19. In what manner do you think — 
the comforts of the peasantry around you could be in- 
creased, their health better secured, and their general 
happiness promoted?” This society became a great 


Influence for good in India, and later grew into three and 


formed the model for the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. founded in 1838. He justified his action in 
these matters, “by quoting his hero, Brainerd, who was 
constrained to assist his Indian converts with his counsels 
in sowing their maize and arranging their secular concerns. 
‘Few,’ he adds with the true breadth of genius which con- 
verted the Baptist shoemaker into the Christian states- 
man and scholar, ‘who are extensively acquainted with 
human life, will esteem these cares either unworthy of 
religion or incongruous with its highest enjoyments.’ ” 
He protested against the narrowness of supporters of the 
work in America who had given money for theological 
teaching which was not to be used for teaching science: 
“I never heard anything more illiberal. Pray can youth 
be trained up for the Christian ministry without science? 
Do you in America train up youths for it without any 
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knowledge of science?” He began the great movements 
for the care of the leper, for the abolition of widow-burning 
and infanticide, and for the abatement of other moral 
evils which “he opposed all his life with a practical reason- 
ableness till he saw the public opinion he had done so 
much to create triumph. He knew the people of India, 
their religious, social, and economic condition, as no 
Englishman before him had done. He stood between 
them and their foreign Government at the beginning of 
our intimate contact with all classes as detailed adminis- 
trators and rulers.” Carey’s biography is one long record 
of ceaseless fidelity to his central individual, spiritual 
aim at the same time that he served society with more 
power and vigour, pouring out of this one man, than can 
be found in some whole present-day governments. ‘An 
ambassador for Christ above all things, like Paul,” says 
Dr. Smith, Carey’s biographer, 


“but, also like him, becoming all things to all men that he might win 
some to the higher life, Carey was successively, and often at the same 
time, a captain of labour, a schoolmaster, a printer, the developer of 
the vernacular speech, the expounder of the classical language, the 
translator of both into English and of the English Bible into both, 
the founder of a pure literature, the purifier of society, the watchful 
philanthropist, the saviour of the widow and the fatherless, of the 
despairing and the would-be suicide, of the down-trodden and op- 
pressed. We have now to see him on the scientific or the physical 
and economic side, while he still jealously keeps his strength for the 
one motive power of all, the spiritual, and with almost equal care 
avoids the political or administrative as his Master did. But even 
then it was his aim to proclaim the divine principles which would use 
science and politics alike to bring nations to the birth, while, like the 
apostles, leaving the application of these principles to the course of 
God’s providence and the consciences of men. In what he did for 
science, for literature, and for humanity, as in what he abstained from 
doing in the practical region of public life, the first English missionary 
was an example to all of every race who have followed him in the 
past century.” 


The first and in some regards the greatest missionary of 
the Scotch Churches was Alexander Duff. He too was a 
man of the deepest and most living personal Christian 
experience and a believer in and preacher of the gospel of 
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personal salvation from sin and death and hell. But is 
there a modern missionary or any leader of any Church 
or in any land who is Duff’s superior in his discernment of 
the relation of religion to the whole of human life, or in 
the mastery of his influence over the tides of any nation’s 
intellectual and political life? | 

“It was the special glory of Alexander Duff,” said Bishop Cotton, 
when the great missionary was leaving India for the last time, “that 
arriving here in the midst of a great intellectual movement of a com- 
pletely atheistical character, he at once resolved to make that charac- 
ter Christian. When the new generation of Bengalees and too many, 
alas, of their European friends and teachers were talking of Christian- 
ity as an obsolete superstition, soon to be burned up in the pyre on 
which the creeds of the Brahman, the Buddhist and the Mohammedan 
were already perishing, Alexander Duff suddenly burst upon the 
scene with his unhesitating faith, his indomitable energy, his varied 
erudition, and his never-failing stream of fervid eloquence, to teach 
them that the Gospel was not dead or sleeping, not the ally of igno- 
rance and error, not ashamed or unable to vindicate its claims to uni- 
versal reverence; but that then, as always, the Gospel of Christ was 
marching forward in the van of civilization, and that the Church of 
Christ was still ‘the light of the world.’ The effect of his fearless 
stand against the arrogance of infidelity has lasted to this day; and 
whether the number he baptized is small or great (some there are 
among them whom we all know and honour) it is quite certain that 
the work which he did in India can never be undone, unless we, whom 
he leaves behind, are faithless to his example.” 


Duff founded a new type of education in India. He 
developed the grant-in-aid scheme in the educational sys- 
tem. His influence determined the educational policy of 
the government from his time down to this present day. 
He accomplished, according to Sir Charles Trevelyan, the 
reform of writing the Indian language in Roman letters. 
He furnished an unflinching moral conscience in Calcutta 
which did not hesitate for a moment to call even gover- 
nors-general to account. When it was proposed to keep 
him at home in Scotland a storm of protest arose in India. 
“His name,” said one appeal from eleven learned Brah- 
mans, in Sanskrit, “is in the mouth of every Hindu be- 
cause of his transcendent eloquence, learning and philan- 
thropy.” He was Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Calcutta. “To his gigantic mind,” says Dr. Banerjea, 
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“the successive vice-chancellors paid due deference, and 
he was the virtual governor of the university. 

Dr. Duff was the first person who insisted on education 
in the physical sciences, and strongly urged the establish- 
ment of a professorship of physical science for the uni- 
versity.” He was a Christian missionary, but he was also 
a bigger man than the men about him. He was the means 
of introducing real medical education, when the govern- 
ment was afraid to touch it for caste prejudice. He se- 
cured for the physical sciences their right place. He was 
never afraid of truth. Truth would never hurt truth, he 
held, and he was sure that the truth about God would 
never suffer from truth about His world. Sir Henry 
Maine, who succeeded him as vice-chancellor, referred 
to this quality in a convocation as he left India: 


“T am not aware that he ever desired the university to refuse in- 
struction in any subject of knowledge because he considered it dan- 
gerous. Where men of feebler minds or weaker faith would have 
shrunk from encouraging the study of this or that classical language, 
because it enshrined the archives of some antique superstition, or 
would have refused to stimulate proficiency in this or that walk of 
physical science, because its conclusions were supposed to lean to 
irreligious consequences, Dr. Duff, believing his own creed to be true, 
believed also that it had the great characteristic of truth—that 
characteristic which nothing else except truth possesses—that it can 
be reconciled with everything else which is also true. Gentlemen, 
if you only realize how rare this combination of qualities is—how 
seldom the energy which springs from religious conviction is found 
united with perfect fearlessness in encouraging the spread of knowl- 
edge, you will understand what we have lost through Dr. Duff’s 
departure, and why I place it among the foremost events in the 
university year.” 


If any one wishes to read noble and glowing orations rich 
with the broadest conception of the relation of Christian 
missions to the progress of true civilization, let him turn 
to Duff’s addresses. There, as in Duff’s own life and work, 
he will find conclusive evidence that our social interpre- 
tations of today are no new discovery, but were obvious 
to some of our fathers and before them to some of their 
fathers. 
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And this same combination of the intensest Evangelical 
individualism with the full social ideal which charac- 
terized these first two great British missionaries is found 
also in the man who at home more than any other single 
man shaped missionary sentiment and policy, Henry 
Venn, for thirty years Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society. He belonged to the old Evangelical school. He 
held the very ideas which today are set off against the 
social view and the interpretation of Christianity in terms 
of political and economic service. But his life was full of 
just such service, and no one has ever seen and stated 
more clearly the inevitable relations of missions and na- 
tional life; witness his private journal: 


Jan. 30, 1850: “Hastened to Sir E. Buxton’s, to a meeting of 
Abolitionists; present, Lord Monteagle, Gurney, Gurney Hoare, 
Captain Denman, Captain Trotter, Captain Beecroft. Two hours’ 
discussion upon Parliamentary tactics for the Session. Agreed that 
the squadron must be maintained; and that, if possible, the present 
preersng duty upon free sugar should be retained for a few years 
onger.” 

November 28, 1851: “Mr. Fenn called, and discussed for some 
time Ceylon affairs; also Messrs. Hinderer, Allen, and Hensman, to 
whom I expounded the principles upon which they were to encourage 
native industry and lawful commerce, without involving the Mission 
in the charge of trading.” 


He seeks to promote the growth of cotton in Sierra 
Leone and sends out cotton presses and machinery. 


November 11, 1856: “A deputation from the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Manchester to London, in order to prepare a reply to a com- 
munication from Lord Clarendon upon African trade. . . . The 
Chamber of Commerce had referred to our documents, and thought 
them most valuable. . . . I have already agreed to go to Man- 
chester on Friday. Mr. Mosley proposed that I should state my 
views to the leading members of the Chamber of Commerce on Sat- 
urday morning.” 


Venn’s biography sums up his work for Africa. 


“His missionary principles [the conversion of individual souls to 
Christ the only solid foundation of a mission, that a preached Gospel 
is the power of God, that all other arrangements must give way to a 
preached Gospel, etc., etc.] were fixed and unalterable; but, at the 

ame time, he never forgot to enlist in the good cause all such collat- 
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eral aids as were not inconsistent with these principles, or obstructive 
of them. keds 

“Tt was this feeling that led him to throw himself ardently into the 
development of native industry in West Africa. Every native mer- 
chant who visited him—and there were few who did not—was urged 
to collect and transmit to him specimens of the products of his coun- 
try. He did not rest until he had proved by careful analysis the 
superiority of Sierra Leone arrowroot, and had seen it take its inde- 
pendent place in the home market. He procured well-chosen sam- 
ples of the wild cotton of the Gold Coast, and had them tested at 
Manchester. He visited that great city and most of the large towns 
of Lancashire; and his accurate calculations, business-like expositions, 
and later on, his investigation and audit of accounts, were the marvel 
of those most active merchants. He arranged for the careful training 
of two or three negroes in Kew Gardens, and thereby interested the : 
Director, the late Sir W. Hooker, so that he was ready to recommend 
the establishment of a Botanic Garden at Lagos. He also provided 
for the medical education in England of three negroes, who have since 
done well in the employment of the Government on the West Coast. 
He found means of reaching the late Prince Consort, who had before 
honoured Dr. Krapf with a personal interview, when he first brought 
to England the tidings of those wondrous discoveries in East and 
Central Africa, of which that missionary with his colleague, Rebmann, 
was the pioneer, and the Prince had then entrusted him with a present 
of an Arabic Bible and a clock, to be given to the Imam of Muscat, 
the Suzerain of the Sultan of Zanzibar, with a representation of the 
folly and miseries of the East African Slave Trade. His Royal High- 
ness now welcomed the efforts for the civilization of Western Africa, 
admitted the Rev. S. Crowther, now the Negro Bishop of the Niger, 
to an audience at which her Majesty was also present, and took his 
share in the philanthropic movement by the presentation of simple 
mills and machines for the use of the native chiefs. All this time Mr. 
Venn was most unremitting in his efforts to maintain the African 
Squadron. Memorials, memoranda, deputations, to the Foreign 
Office, the Colonial Office, the Admiralty, never failed to be presented 
at the right time. 

“Correspondence that of itself would form a volume attests the 
thoroughness with which he entered into the scheme for the naviga- 
tion of the Niger—that scheme which is already bearing such wonder- 
ful fruit in the Niger Mission, though as yet but in its germ. The 
welfare of Africa, his childhood’s love, often brought him into contact 
with Lord Palmerston, himself equally in earnest as to the suppression 
of the slave-trade, who always evinced for him the greatest respect 
and regard.” 


And the best statements we have of the relations of mis- 
sions to politics are from Henry Venn’s hand. 

What has been found true of Carey, Duff and Venn is 
true of our American missionary founders also. David 
Brainerd was one of the most intensely subjective Chris- 
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tians of whom we know. His journals are mystical and 
personal to the last degree. No one more perfectly repre- 
sents the supposed “old motive’’ of missions and the old 
message and method. Yet it was to his example that 
Carey appealed in justification of his own social service. 
When his Indians were in danger of losing their hunting 
lands through debts due to drink, he persuaded some 
friends, as his journal states, “to expend the money 
which they had been and still were collecting for the 
religious interests of the Indians, at least a part of it, for 
discharging their debts and securing these lands, that 
there might be no entanglement lying upon them to hinder 
the settlement and hopeful enlargement of a Christian 
congregation of Indians in these parts.” He notes with 
joy the moral and social effects of the Gospel, the reforma- 
tion of external manners and the renovation of life. He 
aided the Indians in their search for better farming lands. 
“The design,”’ he writes, “‘of their settling thus in a body, 
and cultivating their lands, of which they have done very 
little in their pagan state, being of such necessity and im- 
portance to their religious interests, as well as worldly 
comfort, I thought it proper to call them together, and 
show them the duty of labouring with faithfulness and 
industry, and that they must not now ‘be slothful in 
business,’ as they had ever been in their pagan state. I 
endeavoured to press the importance of their being labori- 
ous, diligent and vigorous in the prosecution of their 
business; especially at the present juncture, the season 
of planting being now near, in order to their being in a 
capacity of living together and enjoying the means of 
grace and instruction. Having given them directions for 
their work, which they very much wanted, as well as for 
their behaviour in divers respects, I explained, sang, and 
endeavoured to inculcate upon them Psalm exxvii, com- 
mon metre, Dr. Watts’ version.” 

On July 21, 1846,"he writes injhis journal, “Took care 
of my people’s secular business and was not a little exer- 
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cised with it. Had some degree of composure and comfort 
in secret retirement.”’ All his longing was for heaven, and 
meanwhile “to do something for promoting the interest of 
religion, and the souls of particular persons.” To save 
souls was his one consuming thought. Yet he showed his 
Indians how to clear their lands and raise their crops, and 
he bore their economic burdens and sought to teach them 
the principle of unity in a Christian society. 

After Brainerd, Samuel J. Mills was the great creative 
force in foreign missions in America. It was his tireless 
and irrepressible spirit which founded the Haystack band 
at Williams College and the society of new missionaries at 
Andover. As Dr. Griffin, afterwards President of Wil- 
liams College, said: “I have been in situations to know 
that from the counsels formed in that sacred conclave 
(referring to Mills and his associates at Williams), or 
from the mind of Mills himself, arose the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the American 
Bible Society, the United Foreign Missionary Society, 
the African school under the care of the Synod of New 
York and New Jersey, besides all the impetus given to 
domestic missions, to the Colonization Society, and to the 
general cause of benevolence in both hemispheres.” He 
then adds: “If I had any instrumentality in originating 
any of these measures, I here publicly declare that in every 
instance I received the first impulse from Samuel John 
Mills.” 

In Mills all the fires of the early missionary motives 
and purposes glowed and flamed. Were our “modern 
conceptions” hid from him? On the contrary, he too had 
the idea so common in our early missionary literature that 
missionaries were even now accomplishing the rich proph- 
ecies of the Olid Testament, that the world was swinging 
into its divinely appointed orbit and that men’s eyes 
were soon to look out upon a redeemed society on the 
earth. He imagined the streams of Christian charity 
flowing into our cities and the West. No one studied more 
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carefully or more zealously set forth the social conditions 
which needed to be dealt with in the city slums and on 
the frontier. “If an evil exists in a community,” he 
declared, “a remedy must be sought, especially if it be 
an evil generally and necessarily increasing in its unhappy 
effects. As long as no exertions are made to redress the 
grievance, the case must become every day more helpless.” 
He lived for India and Hawaii and America and died for 
Africa. He left home in October, 1816, as he said, “with 
mind ready to embrace any benevolent object which 
should present and which should demand my attention.” 
Africa was the benevolent object that laid hold on him. 
“My brother,” he wrote to Burgess, professor in the 
University of Vermont, “can we engage in a nobler effort? 
We go to make freemen of slaves. We go to lay the foun- 
dations of a free and independent empire on the coast of 
poor degraded Africa. It is confidently believed by many 
of our best and wisest men, that, if it succeeds, it will 
ultimately be the means of exterminating slavery in our 
country. It will eventually redeem and emancipate a 
million and a half of wretched men. It will transfer to 
Africa the blessing of religion and civilization, and 
Ethiopia will stretch out her hands unto God.” So to 
Africa he went, but returned not. The winner of indi- 
vidual souls from death and hell had given himself to 
found a people. 

There is hardly a great missionary name among the 
American founders which cannot be called up to support 
the view which is presented here. Two more must suffice. 

Of all the missionaries mentioned in this paper, Judson 
is the one who most fully justifies the current view of 
the early missionary motive. His son said of him: 
“As a missionary he was unwilling to disperse his 
mental forces over the wide surface of literary and 
philosophical pursuit, but insisted on moving along the 
narrow and divinely-appointed groove of unfolding the 
word of God and meting it out to suit the wants of perish- 
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ing man.” He took up no such activities as Carey and 
Duff, or even Brainerd. He declared that the conversion 
of one immortal soul in Burmah awakened in him more 
emotion than all the beauty of America. In his first tract 
for the Burmans he wrote that his one motive was this, 
that, “Being a disciple of Christ, and therefore seeking the 
good of others as his own, he has come, and is labouring 
that the Burmans may be saved from the dreadful pun- 
ishment of hell, and enjoy the happiness of heaven.”’ And 
yet he accepted what he conceived to be his duty as in- 
terpreter and adviser to the British envoy in the negotia- 
tion of a commercial treaty; he produced the Burmese- 
English dictionary which he described as “a causeway, 
designed to facilitate the transmission of all knowledge, 
religious and scientific, from one people to the other”; he 
interposed by law to deliver a slave child from oppression; 
he deliberately conserved the simple social life of the 
Karens instead of artificially westernizing it; he relieved 
the prisoners whose lot he shared; and he lived by the 
supreme social law of good deeds. Among his pietistic 
rules adopted on May 14, 1829, he resolved to “embrace 
every opportunity of exercising kind feelings and doing 
good to others.” He readopted this resolution on seven 
occasions. And in his tract, The Threefold Cord, he wrote: 
“Do good—all the good in thy power—of every sort— 
and to every person. Regard every human being as thine 
own brother; look with eyes of love on every one thou 
meetest, and hope that he will be thy loving and beloved 
companion in the bright world above. Rejoice in every 
opportunity of doing him any good, either of a temporal 
or spiritual kind.”’ We have different names for these 
things now, but do our new names cover any more reality? 

The only other American missionary who can be men- 
tioned is John Livingston Nevius. Dr. Nevius was known 
all over the missionary world as the advocate of direct 
evangelistic work for individuals, and his name became 
attached to a method of work which reduced missions to 
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the simplest New Testament form. Did this exclude the 
ideal of general service to the entire community, or the 
conception of society as a body to be ministered to? Ask 
the Chinese or any of the foreign merchants in North 
China who enjoy today some of the best fruit in the world 
as the result of Dr. Nevius’ work. 


“The improvement of the temporal as well as of the spiritual con- 
dition of the Chinese was a never-failing aim with Dr. Nevius. Many 
were the seeds, grains, trees, and vines he imported and strove to 
introduce; a foreign grain-cradle, and a carriage too. Many were 
failures, but that affected neither his spirits nor his efforts.” 


This was the testimony of his closest associate. He had 
grown up on a farm in Seneca County, New York, and 
had an inherited taste for horticulture. He established a 
model garden, sent to the United States and Europe for 
seeds and plants, developed the trees and fruits which 
would flourish in Shantung, gave grafts and scions and 
seeds to any natives who would ask for them, and left 
behind him when he died many strong churches and in- 
numerable orchards and vineyards, all alike firmly rooted 
in the native soil. His books show what he foresaw to be 
the course of Christianity in affecting the life and institu- 
tions of China. | 

The men in America who corresponded to Venn were 
Evarts, Lowrie and Anderson. Evarts was a lawyer and 
editor who became the first Treasurer and second Secre- 
tary of the American Board. “Missions to the heathen,” 
he wrote to the Rev. Cephas Washburn, “‘are established 
with a view to the salvation of perishing souls. The object 
is altogether religious, and should be held continually in 
view.” And yet note his conception of what this religious 
object includes. Appealing for recruits he writes: 


“Where is the man emulous of a distinction which God will approve, 
and panting after a renown which shall never mock the possessor? 
| Is he called to the high office of a Christian missionary? 
. . . He may lay the foundations for Christian institutions that 
shall shed around them a healing power, and remain an expression of 
the divine beneficence to the end of time.” 
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In an Address to the Christian Public, issued in 1812, 
he declares: 


“Tt is now generally seen and felt by those who have any claim to be 
considered as proper judges that Christianity is the only remedy for 
the disorders and miseries of this world, as well as the only foundation 
of hope for the world to come. No other agent will ever control the 
violent passions of men, and without the true religion all attempts 
to meliorate the condition of mankind will prove as illusory as a fever- 
ish dream. The genuine patriot, therefore, and the genuine philan- 
thropist must labour, so far as they value the prosperity of their 
country and the happiness of the human race, to diffuse the knowledge 
and the influence of Christianity at home and abroad. Thus will 
they labour most effectually to put a final period to oppression and 
slavery, to perfidy and war, and to all the train of evils which false- 
Ds ambition and cruelty have so profusely scattered through the 
world.” 


In the conclusion of his annual survey of the work in 
the annual report of the Board for 1830, he wrote: 


“Christians have for twenty or thirty years past distinctly avowed 
the determination to labour for the conversion of the world. They 
have professed a full belief that the time is rapidly approaching when 
all men will be brought under the influence of the Gospel; when 
nominally Christian nations will be so reformed and purified that vice 
and infidelity, and superstition and crime, and a merely secular pro- 
fession of religion will have disappeared and been ultimately banished 
by the power of divine truth operating kindly but irresistibly through 
the medium of correct public opinion, pervading a truly virtuous and 
pious community. In accordance with this belief the friends of Christ 
have put into operation certain principles and causes which are evi- 
dently adapted to change the condition of mankind; and the effects 
of these causes are already becoming manifest to the world.” 


Walter Lowrie had been a teacher and surveyor before 
he entered politics and was sent first to the Pennsylvania 
legislature, then to the House of Representatives in 
Washington, and then to the United States Senate. Upon 
the completion of his term as Senator, so greatly had he 
commended himself to the Senate that he was elected 
Secretary of the Senate and held that office from 1825 
to 1836, when he resigned it to become Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. As Secretary 
of the Board he gave three sons to mission work, studied 
Chinese so as to aid in introducing printing from movable 
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type into Chinese, which he accomplished in conjunction | 
with the British Museum and the King of France. “The 
first instruction to be given to all missionaries,’ he wrote, 
“is to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” I have no 
doubt that he believed in hell, but I do not find the word 
in his biography or his papers and addresses. He describes 
Africa and China in his appeals. It is the moral and social 
needs which he depicts. In China he points out that “the 
rights of the people, and truth and righteousness are 
unknown”; in Africa he speaks of “the blasting influence 
of the slave trade, breaking up every bond of society, 
arraying the different communities against each other,” 
the despotism and aggression of the rulers, the degradation 
of “half the community, the mothers of the rising genera- 
tion.”” Assuredly he set forth the spiritual need, but that 
did not make him incapable of seeing and setting forth also 
the ideals which erroneously seem to us new. He antici- 
pated the redemption of human society. As Dr. Paxton 
said in his funeral sermon: “He believed that the en- 
throned Mediator governs the world in the interest of the 
Church, and that therefore the Kingdom of this world 
shall become the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ.”’ 

The missionaries of the Continent have ever shown in 
their work the combination of the spiritual and the practi- 
cal, the individual and the group conceptions. The 
Moravians have always been instructed to begin their 
work with the direct oral preaching of Christ, but they 
have always incarnated that preaching in life and deed. 
The shop and trade and farm have been among their 
accepted modes of missionary service, and they have 
sought to remould bits of society as the nuclei of healthy 
social growth. The Basel mission is a notable illustration 
of the development of community service side by side 
with individualistic evangelism three generations ago. 
Samuel Hebich was a fervent evangelist of the most sim- 
ple and primitive type. He laid the foundation of the 
great work of the Basel mission in India. How did he 
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lay it? By direct oral preaching, indeed. But also by 
inaugurating the greatest industrial mission undertakings 
in the world. He and his associates tried raising silkworms, 
making silk, preparing arrow-root flour, pressing cocoanut 
oil, lace-making, carpentering, clock-making, etc., and 
failed, but succeeded with presses, bookbinding, cloth- 
weaving, metal working, tile-making, etc. They devel- 
oped banks, agriculture, building loan associations, in- 
surance. ‘They were the inventors of khaki cloth. 

The evidence which has been presented here might be 
multiplied indefinitely. I have confined it to the field of 
the beginning of modern Protestant missions. If one were 
to go back to medieval missions or to the later missions 
of the Jesuits, he could make the case more ample, but 
not more clear and strong. The simple fact is that the 
alternative presented in much of our criticism of the 
missionary motive and ideal is an unreal alternative. If 
we could have asked those early missionaries whether 
their motive was to save the people to whom they went 
from future death or for a present life, and whether their 
ideal was to reach a few individuals or to set free redemp- 
tive forces in human society which would help to bring in 
the Kingdom of God, they would have answered: “You 
talk in terms of ‘either—or’; with us it is ‘both—and.’ 
Why do you see as mutually exclusive that which with us 
is combined in one?”’ 

Perhaps they would not have answered thus, for the 
forms of our thought would have been unfamiliar to them, 
and they did what they did without self-conscious analysis 
of their motives or their aims. They did it spontaneously 
and inevitably, for three reasons which can be made clear. 

1. Whatever their motive may have been as regards 
the “lost world,” and they believed that in this matter 
they were dealing not less with present moral and social 
facts than with eschatology, their motive as regards 
Christ was unmistakable. They knew Him, and it was 
the constraint of the love of Christ, their love of Him and 
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their sense of His love for them, which led them out as 
missionaries. And that love is an energy. There is more 
power of living human service in it than in all other social 
ideas whatsoever. Bishop Thoburn of India set this forth 
in an address twenty years ago: 


“Tt is just as natural for one who has the love of Christ in his heart,” 
he said, “if he sees a man hungry, to feed him, or to watch with the 
sick, or to devote himself in any way to relieving distress, as it was 
for Christ when He was on earth. And if any one of you can fail to 
relieve suffering when it is within your power to do it, let me tell you 
that you have yet to prove that you have the same kind of love in 
your hearts that Christ had. 

“TI could give you many illustrations on this point, but I will con- 
fine myself to just one: You take a young man out of this meeting 
and say to him: ‘You are going abroad as a missionary. Don’t be 
drawn aside into other enterprises. Keep to the one thing, the 
preaching of Christ.’ ‘I shall try to do so,’ he says. He lands on an 
Eastern shore and starts up into the interior of the country, and at 
the first river that he has to cross, as he goes down to the ferryboat, 
he finds a row of lepers lining the path, and it comes into his heart at 
once that those people should have something done for them. He has 
a new love in his heart as he crosses that river, and some day it will 
take form. He crosses the river and goes along the highway, and finds 
a starving child; the little one says: ‘My parents have deserted me 
and I am dying of hunger.’’ He cannot pass that child, and yet if he 
takes the child he becomes responsible for its keeping, and he has 
started the nucleus of an orphanage. He goes on and perhaps finds 
the parents dying by the roadside. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘I must take care 
of these people.” And he founds an almshouse. He goes on upon his 
journey and he finds the lame, and the sick, and the halt, and the 
blind, and he says: ‘I must relieve these suffering people.’ Then he 
has a medical dispensary and a hospital. They are all there before he 
reaches his station. His friend comes out to visit him and finds him 
thus surrounded, and he says: ‘I thought you were going to do but one 
work. I thought you were going to preach Christ.’ He answers: 
“That was my intention, but I couldn’t help it.’ No. If he had the 
love of Christ in him, he couldn’t help it.”’ 


This is no fanciful view. It is the fact. The missionary 
spirit cannot help itself. From the beginning, whatever 
its modes of theological statement or its social theory, it 
has been an irrepressible service of human need, in indi- 
viduals and in communities and in nations. 

2. The social ideal is implicit in the missionary purpose. 
The man who sets out to save another man is acting so- 
cially. His theory may be called individualistic, but his 
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act is social. The relationship which he takes up is cellu- 
lar to the Kingdom of God. And also the Kingdom can 
come only as its subjects become loyal. And a true mass 
loyalty is possible only when built out of loyal persons. 
Furthermore, the aim of missions to found Churches and 
to relate converts to one another in a new unity was an 
inherently social aim. And beyond this, also, the power 
of Christianity as redemptive of all that it touches is so 
self-evidencing that no thoughtful missionary could 
escape from perceiving its social effect or from discerning 
that that which results from the Gospel must have been 
of God’s purpose in the Gospel. 

3. The first approach of Christian missions to the non- 
Christian peoples revealed the fact that there was no oral 
medium of communicating the Gospel. Words did not 
exist for many fundamental Christian ideas. Words 
that did exist had an inadequate or misleading content. 
They could not communicate the new truth. Words 
never can communicate new truth. They carry the signifi- 
cance not of the speaker but of the hearer. It was not as 
a human teacher but as the divine incarnation that our 
Lord brought into the world a new conception of God. 
No teaching could have communicated that conception. 
It had to be shown, and Christ showed it. “He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father.” Only by life, today, can 
Christ be preached. No words alone can speak Him to 
men as words can speak Him when pictured also in deeds. 
Many of the non-Christian peoples are kindergarten 
peoples and need to be taught by object lessons. Acts 
must put content into words for them. The love of Christ 
must be interpreted to them by the vision of a man in 
‘whom Christ is loving them. Therefore, Adoniram Judson, 
devoted to one thing only, the preaching of Christ, went 
about doing good, and Brainerd showed his Indians how 
to handle their crops, and Carey founded agricultural 
societies, and hospitals and homes grew up wherever the 
missionary settled down. 
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It is clear that saving men and serving men are and 
have always been inseparable. The contrast between 
them is manufactured. It is uncongenial to Christianity. 
But did these early missionaries have any idea of the 
Kingdom, of the Gospel as regenerative of human society? 
Perhaps they did not often use the term “Kingdom.” 
Neither did St. Paul. It does not occur once in some of 
his Epistles, and in others, as in the single instance in the 
Epistle to the Romans, it is not used in our modern social 
sense. And neither he nor our Lord ever said “‘social” or 
“society” or “community,” nor any of many other words 
characteristic of our contemporary forms of speech as we 
strive to correct and fulfil our own partial thinking about 
Christianity. But the great Christians who founded 
modern missions, whatever may be alleged against their 
successors, knew the moral and spiritual content of these 
terms and sought in love of God and love of man to save 
men, to serve their generation and to make Christ Lord 
of all. If they did not conceive of the world as a Kingdom, 
they did, with St. Paul, think of it or at least act toward 
it as the family of God. 
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By Freperick D. Kersaner, M.A., LLD., 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Drake University, Des 
Moines. 


The problem of church union presents a two-fold as- 
pect. There is first what may be styled the problem of 
ideal unity, and there is also the problem of practical 
unification. The two considerations are necessarily re- 
lated, and it is, therefore, desirable that some attention 
should be given to both of them even in an article in- 
tended primarily to deal with the practical side of the 
question. 

Without pausing to discuss such views of union as are 
comprehended in a federation of denominations or any 
other concept which stops short of organic union, it is 
only fair to say that there are at least two distinct the- 
ories of ultimate church unity now prevalent in the Chris- 
tian world. The one may be styled the ecclesiastical, and 
the other the idealistic. It may be well to define both of 
these conceptions before proceeding further with our dis- 
cussion. 

The ecclesiastical conception of organic church union is 
based fundamentally upon considerations of polity. It 
thinks of the church as a great ecclesiastical organization 
with an officiary properly equipped for carrying on the 
work of the organization. Those who hold to this view 
interpret the church in highly spiritualized but neverthe- 
less fundamentally political terms. They cannot con- 
ceive of any organic union, indeed of any real union what- 
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ever, which does not find expression in appropriate eccle- 
siastical organization. They think of the church as a 
glorified Kingdom with definite statutes, regulations and 
laws. Without the external form of organization they 
can see no escape from spiritual anarchy. Sometimes 
the ideal of ecclesiastical organization is viewed from the 
more distinctly sacramental or mystical standpoint, as is 
the case with many of the older churches; sometimes it 
is looked upon as simply a means for the efficient direc- 
tion and management of the work which the church has 
to perform in the world. Whichever of these views is 
accepted, the fundamental theory of church union re- 
mains the same. 

The idealistic interpretation of unity is the view which 
regards the union as fundamentally internal and mysti- 
cal rather than as external or ecclesiastical. It does not 
think of political organization as the goal; in fact, it 
looks with disfavour upon the formation of a great poli- 
tico-ecclesiasticism. It thinks of the unity of a common 
brotherhood, motived by a common ideal, seeking for a 
common goal, and bound together by a common loyalty 
to our one Lord and Master. It is the conscious unity 
deliberately willed and practised by autonomous mem- 
bers of a great organic brotherhood. It is the union of 
love rather than the union of compulsion. It is the unity 
which guarantees perfect freedom along with harmonious 
and unanimous action. Perhaps this view of organic 
union is too idealistic to be practical, at least at the pres- 
ent stage of human development. Nevertheless, it is 
being held by increasingly large numbers of sincere and 
devout followers of Christ, especially among the com- 
munions which adhere to a strictly congregational polity. 


I 


Whatever solution may be reached with regard to the 
ultimate ideal of organic Christian union, the immediate 
practical problem of church consolidation in local areas 
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remains much the same. If it were possible to group all 
of our American churches under one or the other of the 
two theories above mentioned, the result would be an im- 
mense gain for the cause of unity. Unfortunately, how- 
-ever, even the most optimistic observer must concede 
that American Protestantism is not yet ready for such 
a consolidation. At present we doubt very seriously 
whether any grouping which reduces the number of com- 
munions to less than four is practicable in most of our 
civic or rural communities. If, however, the number of 
separate denominations could be reduced to even a four- 
fold grouping, this would mean a great economic and 
spiritual gain to the church. The position which we are 
advocating in this study is that we have reached a point 
where the practical consolidation which has just been 
suggested ought to be realized throughout the field of 
American Protestantism. If this much could be accom- 
plished, the writer believes that we would be in a posi- 
tion to look forward hopefully to a still larger measure 
of unity in the not too distant future. 

Three considerations are chiefly responsible for dis- 
union: the first is the lack of any real desire for unity 
or of any proper appreciation of its necessity or value; 
the second is the barrier caused by differences which may 
be styled non-essential; and the third is the line of de- 
marcation produced by divergent convictions concerning 
matters of essential importance. 

The lack of passion for unity is, of course, the most 
fertile and significant source of disunion. Where people 
have no real desire to be united, it is useless to attempt 
to unite them. The spirit of separatism and schism still 
has many followers in American Protestant circles. Some- 
times it is dependent for its existence upon altogether 
unworthy motives, sometimes it is simply a misdirected 
enthusiasm for religious liberty, but wherever it exists or 
whatever may be the cause of its existence, it must be 
removed before the proper atmosphere for consideration 
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of organic union can be created. We still need apostles 
of Christian unity in most of our Protestant communions 
to stir up and foster a real passion for the union of the 
church. It is undoubtedly true that the sentiment in 
favour of organic union is becoming increasingly power- 
ful. As this sentiment develops and increases, it must 
infallibly create an atmosphere favourable to. the proper 
consideration of practical plans for the realization of or- 
ganic unity. Without such an atmosphere it is useless 
to press the matter of union in any given instance. 

Granted that we have a desire for unity, thus creating 
an environment favourable to the spirit of reconciliation, 
there ought to be but little difficulty in resolving the 
points of difference which are concededly non-essential. 
When we come to regard unity itself as of pre-eminent 
significance, we can no longer sacrifice something of para- 
mount importance in order to retain something of com- 
paratively trivial significance. Matters of purely ances- 
tral custom, little personal preferences, trivialities of 
taste, and considerations even of larger concern which 
stop short of what we regard as fundamental or essential 
will be cheerfully sacrificed upon the altar of unity. 
When we get rid of the first obstacle to union indicated 
in the preceding paragraph, we shall also get rid of the 
second. 

When we come to the consideration of conscientious 
differences with regard to matters that are concededly of 
fundamental importance, we face a much more difficult 
problem. Where these differences are sincere, there can 
be no doubt that under the proper environment they will 
ultimately be resolved. Truth is unitary, and where it 
appears otherwise, the reason is to be sought in extrane- 
ous conditions rather than in any permanent schism in 
the ideal itself. While this is true, the fact remains that 
under present conditions men do and doubtless for a long 
time will continue to differ conscientiously with regard 
to certain important features of the Christian faith. Un- 
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til these differences can be resolved in the atmosphere of 
a larger comprehension, it remains entirely futile to ig- 
“nore them. Doubtless the best we can do is to cultivate 
constantly a more and more irenic environment and in 
the meantime “agree to differ” in the spirit of love and 
Christian forbearance. This means that we shall have to 
maintain a few distinct groups separated by what appear 
to be considerations of fundamental importance, but sep- 
arated with the conscious purpose of striving toward the 
realization of complete, ultimate and perfect unity. 


Il 


If we grant the validity of the conclusions thus far 
reached, the next question which confronts us is the 
problem of the minimum grouping of American Protes- 
tantism along the line of essential conscientious convic- 
tion. Perhaps most of us, at least, will agree that the 
essentials may be comprehended under the three-fold di- 
vision of creed, ordinance and polity. Whatever does 
not belong to one or another of these three divisions can 
hardly be regarded as being of sufficient importance to 
justify the continuance of the present state of schism. 
This being true, we see no reason why present day Amer- 
ican Protestantism should not be susceptible of a mini- 
mum classification upon the basis of a four-fold grouping. 
The first group would include those who accept the doc- 
trine of the Historic Episcopate as essential to the con- 
stitution of the church. For purposes of convenience, 
this group might be regarded as the “High Church of 
American Protestantism.”’ The second group would in- 
clude the group of churches which adhere to some form 
of the Presbyterian polity or to some form of overhead 
organization closely akin to such a polity. Practically all 
of the churches susceptible of such a classification are 
paedo-Baptist, and therefore accept essentially the same 
view of the Christian ordinances. It is largely this group 
of churches which has already put forward a plan of 
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unity as a result of the work of the American Council on 
Organic Union. We see no adequate reason why all of 
the churches which naturally belong to this group should 
not come together upon the basis of the platform already 
indicated. For purposes of convenience we might style 
the second group the ‘Low Church,” using the term as 
applying to American Protestantism as a whole. The 
third group of churches might be styled the “Free 
Churches,”’ inasmuch as it would be made up of those 
congregations which adhere strictly to the independent 
or congregational polity, and which have not been accus- 
tomed to any overhead authoritative government. Prac- 
tically all of the immersionist churches belong to this 
group, so that there should be the possibility of harmoni- 
ous adjustment with regard to ordinance, as well as upon 
the question of polity. In the nature of the case, the 
Free Church grouping would be much less compact than 
would be the case with either of the other groups already 
mentioned. The closest approach to unity in this group 
would be co-operative and friendly association through 
conventions or assemblies exercising no more than ad- 
visory authority over their constituents. It ought to be 
possible to secure such a measure of co-operative unity, 
at least in time, throughout the entire Free Church group. 
The fourth group might be styled the “Broad Church.” 
It would be made up of churches which are not consid- 
ered strictly evangelical, such as the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist, the Church of Christ, Scientist and other reli- 
_ gious movements which could not be included under the 
three-fold classification of Evangelical Protestantism. 
The “Broad Church” group would perhaps manifest less 
unity than would be true of any one of the other three, 
but there is no reason why it, too, should not draw close- 
ly together under the stress of economic pressure and in 
the‘interest of spiritual unity. 

The above grouping ought to meet the conscientious 
needs of American Protestantism in practically every 
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community. In some locations there would be need for 
only three, and in others perhaps need for only two, of 
the groups above mentioned. Surely there ought to be 
few places where any one who really believes in the ideal 
of Christian unity should not be able to cheerfully and 
conscientiously align himself with some one of these 
groups. It is conceded that he might not find every- 
thing entirely to his satisfaction in any one of them, but 
unless the matter of unity occupies a very insignificant 
place in his thinking, he ought to be able to find a church 
home where he could worship and serve his Maker with- 
out doing violence to any essential conviction. The 
measure of adaptability required to adjust himself to the 
larger grouping would pave the way for that ultimate 
charity which must be the common possession of all 
Christians if the church is ever to regain her pristine 
unity. It is, in fact, precisely in this gradual process of 
education in the matter of charitable adjustment, com- 
prehended in the grouping which has been suggested, 
that we find the promise of ultimate union. Sectarian- 
ism flourishes most completely when the number of sects 
is multiplied, and the obliteration of petty denomina- 
tional distinctions leads, of necessity, to an ever enlarg- 
ing conception of church relations. The path to unity is 
followed gradually, but surely, and when final unity is 
achieved it will be harmonious and complete. Any other 
approach toward unity, even if practicable, would be apt 
to involve mal-adjustment of some kind, mechanical 
rather than vital unity, and in the long run discord and 
dissatisfaction. Here, as elsewhere, the slower method is 
apt to prove the more expeditious in the end. 


iil 


It has been suggested already that with regard to the 
three fundamental considerations of creed, ordinance, 
and polity, the four-fold grouping should meet every 
conscientious requirement. Certainly those who believe 
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in the Historical Episcopate should have little difficulty 
in accepting the conditions concerning creed and ordi- 
nance which would naturally characterize what we have 
denominated as the “High Church” group. Speaking in 
the large, acceptance of the “High Church” polity, at 
least so far as Protestantism is concerned, carries with it 
approval of the essentially “High Church” attitude to- 
ward ordinance and creed. On the other hand, the plat- 
form promulgated by the American Council on Organic 
Union proves conclusively that upon matters of creed 
and ordinance as well as of polity, it is quite possible for 
the “Low Church” group to reach a satisfactory and 
harmonious adjustment. Obviously, considerable free- 
dom must be left for personal opinion in all of these 
groups, and the spirit of comprehension rather than the 
ideal of dogmatic exclusion must prevail. Such an atti- 
tude, however, is entirely in harmony with prevailing 
sentiment both in and outside of ecclesiastical circles, 
and should not be difficult to establish or to maintain. 
As already stated, it is the development of this spirit of 
comprehension, both in the individual and in the group, 
which constitutes one of the most important and vital 
characteristics of the larger grouping suggested in this 
article. Ultimate unity will never be achieved without 
the employment of a comprehensive charity much be- 
yond the thought level of the average churchman of to- 
day. This larger comprehension may be developed in — 
various ways, but certainly one of the most important 
steps is the practical realization in actual church rela- 
tions of the highest measure of ecclesiastical charity of 
which we are capable. In this way we learn to know of 
the doctrine by practising it, and we acquire more char- 
ity by living up to the full standard of the charity which 
we actually possess. If we have the grace to accept the 
four-fold grouping at present, we shall furnish the best 
guarantee of that ultimate comprehension which will 
eventually bring us to complete and perfect unity. 
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IV 


- Consider what the adoption of the four-fold plan of 
grouping would mean in a practical way in most Ameri- 
can communities. In the rural sections it would largely 
solve the economic problem which has come to weigh 
more and more heavily upon our Protestant communions. 
There are very few rural or civic centres which could not 
‘support two or three churches in adequate fashion, al- 
though they struggle hopelessly under the burden of sup- 
porting from half a dozen to a dozen, as is the case at 
present. In one town of less than four thousand inhabi- 
tants located in the Middle Western section no less than 
a dozen Protestant churches are striving to eke out an 
existence. One of these congregations has a church build- 
ing with a seating capacity of twenty-five, and this capa- 
city is rarely taxed to the limit by the worshippers. All of 
the denominations represented in this particular location 
could be grouped under two of the divisions suggested in 
this article without detriment to any essential conviction 
as regards creed, ordinance, or polity on the part of their 
adherents. The town could support two churches in 
adequate fashion and could devote most of the resources 
now wasted on denominational competition to civic or 
community betterment or to missionary efforts elsewhere. 
From the standpoint of the rural population, as in this 
particular instance, the four-fold grouping would in most 
cases resolve itself into a two-fold division, but whether 
two-fold, three-fold, or four-fold, it would represent a 
decided advance over present conditions. 

It may be said that for some time the natural evolu- 
tion of rural church conditions has tended in the direc- 
tion which has been indicated above. In not a few in- 
stances, partly through the co-operative efforts of de- 
nominational mission boards, partly through the com- 
mon sense determination of community leaders, the es- 
sential principles involved in the larger grouping are al- 
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ready being put into practice. The chief difference be- 
tween the results of this natural evolution and the con- 
scious grouping suggested in this article consists in the 
fact that under the present arrangement the churches re- 
tain their denominational names and lose the larger em- 
phasis as a result. For example, a congregation of the 
United Churches of Christ in America (the name adopt- 
ed in the platform of the American Council on Organic 
Union) would mean much more for the cause of unity as 
a whole than a congregation bearing only the Presbyter- 
ian, Methodist, Congregational, or some other distinctly — 
denominational title. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
slow process of economic evolution is working toward a 
larger grouping of our Protestant churches should have 
thoughtful consideration on the part of all who are in- 
terested in the future of the church. It should be a 
comparatively easy matter to hasten and to guide this 
natural evolution in such a way as to secure the most 
beneficent results. 

The effect of the four-fold grouping upon the religious 
situation in our larger civic centres should be equally 
apparent. A divided Protestantism, such as exists at 
present, is totally incapable of handling the civic prob- 
lem. While the four-fold division would be inadequate, 
it would be far more efficient than the present arrange- 
ment. 

The educational, missionary and benevolent work of 
the church would be simplified and greatly encouraged 
under the new plan. Denominational colleges might be 
consolidated and thereby rendered more efficient and the 
same thing would be true of benevolent and missionary 
enterprises. Church boards could be combined and 
church publications made more efficient. From every 
practical standpoint the four-fold grouping would consti- 
tute a decided advance. 

It scarcely seems necessary to say that the names, 
constitutions, or other features which should character- 
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ize the different groups should be left for the considera- 
tion of each group individually. The second group has 
chosen an excellent name and has adopted a splendid 
platform for its work as a result of the efforts of the 
American Council on Organic Union. The third group 
might well choose the title of the Free Churches of 
Christ in America, as the second group has taken the 
title of the United Churches of Christ. It would be al- 
together presumptive to suggest titles for the first or the 
fourth group. Doubtless both divisions would have lit- 
tle difficulty in agreeing upon comprehensive and ade- 
quate names for the churches which they would repre- 
sent. 

It is the conviction of the writer that a readjustment 
of the Protestant forces in America along the lines sug- 
gested in this article will mark the next stage in the 
progress toward unity. If it does not come in any other 
way, it will come as a result of the demands of intelligent 
laymen in all of our churches. These men are becoming 
increasingly dissatisfied with the over-lapping, narrow- 
ness and economic waste which characterize the present 
situation. They wish to give full weight to the divisive 
features which embody considerations of real importance 
or of essential conviction. They have no patience, how- 
ever, with mere trivialities or with unworthy motives for 
perpetuating schism. Most of them are practical men 
and are accustomed to doing things in a practical way. 
The pressure brought by these men upon their ecclesias- 
tical leaders must of necessity involve changes of im- 
portance in the field of American Protestantism during 
the next few years. 
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From AN OvurtsipER’s Point or VIEw.! 
By Evcene Stock, D.C.L. 


“Launch out into the deep.” These words of our Lord 
to the Galilean fishermen were read out, in the Gospel for 
the fifth Sunday after Trinity, on the 4th of July, 1920, 
in every Anglican church throughout the world. They fell 
upon the ears of the bishops assembled for the Lambeth 
Conference at the Holy Communion that day in West- 
minster Abbey. Perhaps those bishops little thought at 
the time in what an unreserved spirit they would pres- 
ently be setting themselves to obey that Divine command. 
Did they recall it afterwards? One of them did, Dr. 
John Charles Wright, Archbishop of Sydney; for he 
chose those very words for the text of his sermon three 
months later at the Southend Church Congress. “Let 
us,” he said, “look unto Him Who bids us launch out 
into the deep of unknown, untried possibilities. Somehow, 
somewhere, He is making all things new. Let us in lowli- 
ness of mind obediently follow His leading.”’ And it is 
quite evident. that many of his fellow-bishops have 
realized the fact that, whether or no they had remembered 
the Lord’s call itself, the Spirit of God had led them to 
act upon it. 

The policy of “launching out” was not at Lambeth 
confined to one sea of adventure and hope. But certainly 

1This article was finished and posted to the Editor before the 
appearance of the very remarkable and illuminating book by the 
Bishops of Peterborough, Zanzibar and Hereford. That book is 


the most authoritative interpretation of the Lambeth Appeal and 
Resolutions yet given to the world.—E. S. 
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it was im an especially conspicuous way adapted for the 
voyage towards the Reunion of Christendom; and it is 
with that enterprise that we are now concerned. Plans 
for it had for several years been under consideration. 
Another sermon at the Southend Congress, that preached 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, reminded us 
that “Edinburgh, Oxford, Cincinnati, Swanwick, Chel- 
tenham, New York, Kikuyu, London, Melbourne, Mon- 
treal, Tinnevelly, besides the Chaplains’ Schools in 
France, have contributed each its quota, and’’—said the 
Archbishop—“‘none of them, I think, in vain.” He might 
have added that town in the State of Maine, Gardiner, 
whence for ten years a stream of information and sug- 
gestion has flowed over the world from the zealous 
Secretary of the Faith and Order Movement who bears 
the same name. Certainly he would now add Geneva, 
where, only a few days after the Lambeth Conference, 
the first preliminary World Conference on Faith and Order 
was held, attended by delegates from forty nations and 
eighty distinct Christian communions. 

The Lambeth Conference, of course, was a meeting 
of bishops only, and of bishops of only one group of 
Churches, the Anglican. Its special importance lies in 
the central position of that group, between the ancient 
Churches of East and West on one side and the modern 
Churches historically representing various secessions 
from them on the other. And its two hundred and fifty 
members represented all parts of the world. From 
every continent they came, and from most parallels of 
latitude and longitude: from the Equator and the Arctic 
Circle; from Japan and California, from New Mexico 
and Maine, from Tasmania and Moosonee, from Peking 
and Jerusalem, from Capetown and Khartum, from New- 
foundland and the Falkland Isles; from the Niger and 
the Mississippi, from the Yangtse and the Ganges, from 
the Mediterranean and the Australian Bight. Need we 
add, from Cork and Derry, from Truro and Aberdeen? 
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Some interesting pen-pictures of the Conference itself 
have appeared here and there in print. Let us take a 
few impressions from the Birmingham Post, whose cor- 
respondent must apparently have been himself a bishop. 
He mentions certain representatives of different schools 
of thought. In what he calls the Centre party he reckons 
the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Burge), “with his academic 
distinction and great influence with the English Bench,” — 
and the Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Woods), “‘with his 
great breadth of view and sympathy with industry.” Of 
Evangelical Churchmen he mentions the Bishop of War- 
rington (now Hereford, Dr. Linton Smith) and the Bishop 
of Uganda (Dr. Willis), both of whom “are eager to appre- 
ciate points of view not their own, and their freedom 
from prejudice has won great opinion.” The “Broad” 
Churchmen are credited with “a real spearhead” in the 
Bishop of Durham (Dr. Henson), “who is ever a remedy 
against dullness,’ and in “Erastian policy” he is sup- 
ported by the Archbishop of Armagh (Dr. D’Arcy). 
For the Catholic party, the Bishop of Zanzibar (Dr. Wes- 
ton) “with his commanding presence and human manner, 
speaks with a ring in his voice which calls out all that is 
best in his audience,” and “the young Bishop of Nassau”’ 
(Dr. Shedden) is “‘a fine man and very popular.” The 
writer further enlarges on the eagerness of each bishop to 
appreciate the point of view of others. ‘The Bishop 
of Durham (Henson) may be seen in close converse 
with his brother of Zanzibar, who not long ago pro- 
nounced a sentence of excommunication against him; 
the Evangelical Bishop of Uganda will generally be found 
walking in the gardens with a High Church prelate, an 
Trish bishop with a sacerdotalist from South Africa.” 
With one feature at least in this picture Bishop Lawrence 
of Massachusetts agrees, for he wrote in a magazine of 
the American Protestant Episcopal Church, ‘“There were 
several times when the Bishop of Zanzibar, who protested 
against the consecration of Bishop Henson as a heretic, 
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joined with him in so adjusting the phraseology of 
resolutions that they as well as all the Conference could 
support them.” 

The Bishop of Chelmsford (Dr. Watts Ditchfield) 
also, in his own Diocesan Gazette, dwelt on the personnel 
of the Conference, particularly on their differences in 
ecclesiastical outlook, naming as examples “the Bishops 
of Durham and Zanzibar, Uganda and Nassau, Man- 
chester and Algoma, Bishop Osborne and the Bishop of 
Liverpool”; and noticing three members of outstanding 
influence. The Archbishop of Canterbury, he said, ‘“‘was 
the really great figure of the Conference. He stood by 
himself in experience, knowledge and wisdom.” Also 
the Archbishop of York “fulfilled his difficult task” (as 
Chairman of the Committee on Reunion) “‘in such a way 
as to win not only our admiration for his great gifts but 
also our affectionate esteem.” The third, we note with 
interest, was the Bishop of Zanzibar. “I differ,” wrote 
Dr. Watts Ditchfield, “most profoundly from many of 
the opinions which he holds, but no bishop in the Con- 
ference impressed it more from a spiritual standpoint.” 

Let us now, as it were, come into the august assembly, 
and see how the great Reunion Question was dealt with. 
First, there were the preliminary addresses on it in full 
Conference. The Archbishop of York (Dr. Lang) was 
naturally, in view of his coming chairmanship of the 
special Reunion Committee, appointed to introduce the 
subject. He iight be trusted to put the whole question 
on a high level at once, and it is acknowledged on all 
hands that he did so. There could, of course, be no 
going back upon one definite condition. The Episcopate 
was essential for any united Church of which the existing 
Episcopal Churches could be parts. The old “Quadri- 
lateral’ had insisted on it; the English Faith and Order 
Committee, comprising Free Churchmen as well as 
Anglicans, had accepted it. There was a general, though 
tacit, understanding that this was practically a settled 
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point. It did not involve any particular theory of epis- 
copacy; men might differ about that, as indeed they do 
now within the Anglican Episcopal Church. And there 
was a general desire—it may be said a definite purpose 
avowed on all hands—that the future Episcopate should 
be constitutional, of a primitive and not of a mediaeval 
character. Moreover, it may be taken for granted that 
Dr. Lang would at least hint at that new conception of 
Reunion which was afterwards so powerfully embodied 
in the Appeal, and has made so deep an impression every- 
where, namely, that no other Christian Church is to be 
invited merely to join or be absorbed in the Anglican 
Church, but that every Church, including the Anglican, 
is to join and form part of what Bishop Palmer of Bombay 
has felicitously called ‘the Great Church,” the One Holy 
Catholic Church for the whole world. And, meanwhile, it 
would be the plain duty of Anglicans to acknowledge 
fully the manifest Divine blessing vouchsafed to the 
ministry and sacraments of the non-episcopal Churches, 
whatever might be the views of individuals regarding 
them. That conception, and this acknowledgment, are 
the two things for which the Lambeth Conference of 
1920 will be forever memorable. 

Other bishops introduced particular branches of the 
subject, the English Bench and the Scottish, Irish, Amer- 
ican, Australian, Indian, East African Churches (or 
Branches of the Church) being well represented. And, 
subsequently, on another subject, Missionary Problems, 
the corresponding preliminary addresses would no doubt 
throw fresh light on both the urgency and the possibility 
of definite steps towards Reunion. The two essentials, 
unity and elasticity, would be seen in their supreme im- 
portance. We have only to look at the conditions in 
great mission fields like India and China and Africa to 
perceive at once the absurdity of building up a dozen 
different Churches in one area. The Christians should 
be, if possible, in one great Church or Branch of the 
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Church; and the fact that they are not so now is not their 
fault but ours. No one would be more impressive in 
urging this at Lambeth than the one native Indian 
bishop, Azariah, of the new and independent diocese of 
Dornakal; and it is common knowledge that this proved 
to be the case. One can imagine how emphatically he 
would declare that Indian Christians now associated with 
many denominations feel no inclination to join a foreign 
Church administered from afar, but would eagerly in 
thousands join a Church of India with its own rights and 
liberties. And we know that the English bishops now in 
India would agree with him; for they have done their 
best already to move in that direction. Nor would they, 
or their brethren in other fields, hesitate about the neces- 
sary liberty for the Church in different climes and of 
different races. A former Lambeth Conference affirmed 
that the English Prayer Book was the bond uniting the 
Church. in all lands. Few would say that now. The 
doctrine of One Use is out of date even for one country, 
if all Christians are to be united; how much more so for 
a world-wide Church! Why need the Christian Brahman 
and the Christian Papuan and the Christian Eskimo all 
worship with exactly the same forms? Why should a 
house of God on the Congo be arranged exactly like a 
house of God on the Yangtse? But, One Body, One 
Church—yes! 

The whole Conference having thus faced the great 
question, it was remitted to a Committee for fuller and 
more detailed consideration. That Committee com- 
prised seventy-two members. Of these, twenty-one be- 
longed to the Church of England at home (15 diocesan, 6 
others), ten to the Scottish, Irish and Welsh Churches, 
fourteen to the ecclesiastical provinces overseas (in 
Canada, the West Indies, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand), four to India, eight to other overseas dioceses 
of the English Church (Japan, East Africa, Gibraltar, 
Jerusalem, Egypt), and fifteen to the American Church 
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(including the Bishops of Hankow and South Brazil). 
The three “native” bishops, Oluwole and Howells of 
Nigeria and Azariah of India, were among the number. 
The Archbishop of York was appointed Chairman, and 
the Bishops of Bombay, Bristol, Jerusalem, and Truro, 
secretaries. A sub-committee of twelve members was 
told off to consider the cases of existing Episcopal 
Churches, Latin, Eastern, Syrian, Swedish, Old Catholic, 
Moravian, etc., while the remaining sixty faced the 
question of Reunion with the non-episcopal Churches. 
This Committee occupied the second and third weeks 
of the five devoted to the Conference in (to use a modern 
phrase) ‘‘exploring the avenues” that might lead to the 
right solution of the problem. And the members did not 
rely upon their own knowledge and wisdom only. They 
had interviews with two or three others not on this 
Committee; Bishop Roots, of Hankow, for instance, a 
leader in the American Mission in China, which country 
had no representative of its own among the seventy-two; 
also with some eminent men not on the Conference, Dr. 
Gore (previously Bishop of Oxford), the Dean of West- 
minster (Bishop Ryle), the Dean of Wells (Dr. J. A. 
Robinson), Professor C. H. Turner, Canon Lacey, Canon 
W. Temple, Canon O. Quick, and one Free Churchman, 
Dr. J. H. Shakespeare. A whole week was occupied in 
patient and anxious discussion, and resulted in what 
seemed a hopeless impasse. Yet, as the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Walpole, told us in an article of quite extra- 
ordinary interest in the Guardian (Aug. 20), they were 
“being gradually prepared for the revelation of the 
Spirit.” “Prejudices were removed, grounds of fellow- 
ship were discovered.” ‘There was, I believe,” said 
Bishop Montgomery in a sermon preached a week or two 
later at St. Paul’s Cathedral, “not a single bishop who 
had not to put constraint upon himself, not one who had 
not to give up cherished positions, of secondary import- 
ance, yet for himself of deepest significance and most 
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precious.” “Days passed,” he added, “amid bewilder- 
ment. Then at last something touched the heart. I can 
only call it the Presence of the Spirit.”” “Those who were 
present can never forget those days—first the perplexity, 
the almost despair, then the brightening hope; at length 
the victory vouchsafed to those who had parted with all 
haughtiness, all superiority, in order to bring nearer the 
unity of Christendom.” A new inspiration led to a new 
suggestion. 

The new suggestion was that an Appeal should be 
addressed to “all Christian people” expressing the 
earnest desire of the bishops for unity and mutual fellow- 
ship, their deep sense of the guilt of disunion and their own 
“share in thus crippling the Body of Christ,” their vision 
of a great Catholic Church combining all baptized mem- 
bers of the Body, and their readiness to meet their 
separated brethren on common ground by receiving 
from the authorities of other Churches a public “recog- 
nition or commission”? for ministry to their congrega- 
tions, while the non-episcopal ministers received a 
corresponding commission by episcopal ordination. This 
Appeal would be submitted to the whole Conference 
along with an explanatory Report and draft Resolutions 
embodying practical suggestions for working out the 
proposed concordat. A separate Report from the sub- 
committee on reunion with existing Episcopal Churches 
would be appended. The greater part of another week was 
occupied in drawing up these documents, but the neces- 
sary atmosphere had come, and the many prayers issued 
in the completion of an unanimous Report for presenta- 
tion to the Conference. 

Then, in the fourth week of the great gathering, came 
the debates on the Appeal and Report in full Conference. 
It is not surprising if some of the hundred and eighty 
bishops who had had no part in the Committee’s dis- 
cussions, and who had not so far shared in the Com- 
mittee’s deep sense of being guided by the Holy Spirit 
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or in the gradual change of atmosphere that led to the 
conviction, took grave exception to what was proposed. 
We know now of one revered American bishop who did, for 
Bishop Hall of Vermont has publicly stated that he not 
only expressed strong disapproval from the Catholic 
point of view, but ended by voting against the whole 
scheme; so we cannot wonder if the fear was actually 
expressed that any attempt to put it in force in the 
United States would rend the Church in twain; yet we 
may be sure there were other representatives of the same 
great Church, and belonging to the same Catholic wing 
of it, who brought in the sacred atmosphere of the Com- 
mittee. The Bishop of Pennsylvania, Dr. Rhinelander, 
for instance, contributed an article to the British Weekly 
full of the large-hearted spirit of the Appeal; and who 
can doubt that Bishop Brent of Western New York, to 
whom the whole cause of Reunion owes so much, would 
pour out his soul in touching entreaties for a great and 
bold venture? 

Of the conclusion of that great day very touching 
accounts have appeared in print. The Archbishop of 
York moved the adoption of the Appeal. One bishop 
after another disclosed the working of the Spirit on his 
mind. ‘He is working in us and through us, but chiefly 
beyond us,” said one. ‘“‘Mutual submission,” said an- 
other, “is what Christ did when He asked for John’s 
baptism.” “I have been unwilling,” said another, “‘to 
give up the crystallized opinions of my early life; I have 
struggled against prejudice, but now I yield.” “I never,” 
said one of the most revered of English bishops, ‘listened 
to a discussion so full of awe; we are passing through 
something without precedent. There is real sacrifice, 
and it is right.” The Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
closing, spoke in heart-stirring words. ‘The hour,” he 
said, “is a solemn one indeed, in after years to look back 
upon. We, old men, are handing on our trust to be 
developed by those whose splendid adventures have 
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taught them new lessons. They will garner what these 
tremendous years have brought. We set our hand to 
ventures of faith believing that God is with us, and calling 
us.” Let the Bishop of Edinburgh describe the scene: 


“A stillness prevailed that drowned the speakers; we wondered 
what would take place; the tenseness of the situation was becoming 
more than we could bear; we shared the experience of those who 
in earlier days had felt the house in which they sat to be shaken, 
though they knew it to be firm and stable. Something must be done; 
the time for speaking was over. 

“The Appeal was put from the chair, and at once adopted. A 
voice cried, ‘Stand!’ It seemed impossible to remain seated. The 
President bade us stand in silence. Then relief came, and we could 
follow when, after a few moments, he expressed our needs in prayer. 
Then came the Doxology, and we broke up.” 


In like manner wrote the Bishop of Chelmsford: 


“The Appeal was carried in a crowded house with only five dis- 
sentients. Truly it was of God, and of God alone. Prayer, much 
prayer, had been offered, and here was the answer. When the 
momentous vote was taken, I wonder whether there was a bishop 
present with eyes dry. As the Primate asked us to stand in silence 
and thank Him, we all felt that we had not only been guided but ruled 
in our hearts by the Holy Spirit. Never will any of us forget the 
moment when all struck up with one heart and mind: ‘Praise God 
from Whom all blessings flow,’ for we felt that we were at the beginning 
of a new era, when the Lord’s will shall be done and His people shall 
become one, and in the strength of unity and of His great Name go 
forth to win the world for Him.” 


This was on Friday, July 30, a memorable day indeed. 
Parts of three more days were occupied in framing the 
twenty-two Resolutions (10-31) which in the official 
Report follow the Appeal: the other Reports and Resolu- 
tions were worked through; on Saturday, August 3, the 
Conference closed; and on Thursday, August 12, the 
Appeal appeared in the daily and the Church papers. 

The effect was instantaneous; the impression profound. 
With scarcely an exception the newspapers, both secular 
and religious, spoke in obviously sincere admiration of 
the whole tone and spirit manifested. It is needless to 
quote their words, except to say that the Times, on that 
very day, August 12, expressed in a leading article its 
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conviction that the Appeal was “the most remarkable 
communication ever published by the Anglican Episco- 
pate at these decennial gatherings.” It did not ignore 
the difficulties to be faced, but, remarking that “great 
opportunities demand great faith and courage,” “‘re- 
joiced that the Lambeth Conference should have shown 
these Christian qualities in so eminent a degree.” 

It would be more interesting to note what individual 
bishops themselves felt about what they had unitedly 
done. Two or three impressions have already been given, 
but two more should be added. One from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who in his sermon two months later at 
the Southend Church Congress said: 

“In a new and different way the Father of us all gave us His mes- 
sage. I do deliberately believe that He is guiding our feet into the 
way of peace. . . . We have prayed for the outpouring of a 
new spirit of goodwill. We know—know, not think—that that 
prayer has been answered. The new spirit is awake. I have the 
right to say so, for the evidence of it flows in upon me literally every 
week, not from home fields only but from across the seas.” 

Another from the Bishop of Winchester. No English 
prelate is more revered than Dr. Talbot. Long closely 
associated with the High Church section of the Anglican 
Communion, he has repeatedly acknowledged that his 
views, and certainly his attitude, towards the Free 
Churches, have been modified in recent years. He was the 
first President of a Church Congress to “‘tack on,’ so to 
speak, to its regular meetings an extra one addressed 
by distinguished Nonconformists. This was in 1913 at 
Southampton, after which the war suspended the annual 
gathering until 1919, when the example was followed at 
Leicester, and again at Southend in 1920, by Bishops 
Woods of Peterborough and Watts-Ditchfield of Chelms- 
ford respectively. It was Dr. Talbot also who moved 
resolutions in Convocation two or three years ago in 
favour of inviting Nonconformists to give addresses in 
Anglican churches under certain conditions, and of 
Anglican clergy accepting similar invitations from Non- 
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conformists. The question was adjourned, and was 
subsequently deferred until after the Lambeth Confer- 
ence; but the fact of his proposal is none the less signifi- 
cant. It is, therefore, specially interesting to note his own 
account of Lambeth which appeared in the Contemporary 
Review of October last. Every word of that remarkable 
article deserves to be read and pondered. Extracts, 
even large ones, could not convey a true idea of its deep 
impressiveness; yet let two short passages be taken: 


“The effect of the Lambeth Conference is to set us in the presence 
of two great truths, one august amd ennobling, the other pathetic 
and humbling, but both in a high degree spiritually impressive and 
powerful. On the one hand, the high purpose of the Lord, so sub- 
lime, so simple, so exactly what the world needs—a single human 
fellowship . . . a family of humankind brought from its prodi- 
gal wanderings to the Father’ s feet. On the other hand, in piteous 
and humiliating contrast, man’s handling of this great Thing. 

“There are two conceptions, two inspirations, perhaps two tem- 
peraments, vital to the fulness of true religion, whose severance and 
mutual antagonisms and misunderstandings have gone a long way 
to make disunion. It is easy to call them Catholic and Protestant. 
ae I do not know by what other words to replace them. One 


is more corporate, the other more individual. . . . Both are 
capable of great things. . . . The two meet, as is plain, in the 
Lord Himself. . . . His Church must be meant to contain 
both.” 


That second paragraph confirms what the late Dr. 
DuBose wrote so admirably in that article which appeared 
in the ConSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY in September last. 

Let us next see what the leaders of the great Free 
Churches in Great Britain said of the Appeal. Before 
noticing individual utterances, it is worth while to take 
special note of the attitude of that influential paper, the 
British Weekly. It had not been very kindly disposed 
towards previous suggestions about Reunion; and when 
Dr. J. H. Shakespeare, the highly-respected Baptist mem- 
ber of the Faith and Order Committee, published his book, 
The Churches at the Cross Roads, it criticized him severely 
in an article headed: “Mr. Shakespeare at the Cross 


2See Evangelical and Catholic, by W. P. DuBose. 
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Roads.” Parenthetically it is worth noting that Mr. 
Shakespeare, soon afterwards, was received at a great 
Baptist gathering in Yorkshire with significant enthus- 
iasm. But genuine pleasure was given to many admirers 
of the British Weekly when it offered a cordial welcome 
to the Lambeth Appeal: 


“We desire” (it said) ‘‘at the outset to pay our heartfelt tribute 
to the noble and lofty Christian spirit which has inspired these con- 
clusions and proposals. Free Churchmen will thank God profoundly 
when they come to realize that a new era has dawned in our relations 
with the Church of England.” 


It naturally, and rightly, refrained from premature 
discussion of the particular proposals of the bishops, but 
closed a large-minded and large-hearted article by de- 
claring that the Lambeth Conference had “‘lifted the 
whole problem on to a new plane of Christian fairness 
and sympathy and charity.” In the same and subse- 
quent numbers it printed brief letters signed by such 
names as Jowett, Clifford, C. Brown, A. Fleming, J. D. 
Jones, Gillie, Dinsdale Young, Carnegie Simpson, etc., 
and other papers published similar statements over sig- 
natures like Meyer, Horton, Fullerton, etc. Naturally 
there were various shades of opinion in these letters, but 
almost without exception they expressed grateful admira- 
tion at the tone of the Appeal. ‘Entirely admirable,’’ 
“Kind and brotherly,’ ‘“Nobly conceived and finely 
delivered,” “Magnanimity in purpose and outlook,” 
“Honesty and wistfulness,”’ “The spirit of charity and 
sweet reasonableness,’ ‘God-inspired vision,’’—these 
were some of the phrases used. Dr. Scott Lidgett in the 
Contemporary Review, Dr. Selbie in the new periodical en- 
titled Theology, and other influential men elsewhere, dealt 
with the subject more fully. Dr. Scott Lidgett’s article, 
which accompanied Bishop Talbot’s already referred to, 
was particularly noticeable. He pronounced the Appeal 
“the greatest ecclesiastical event since the Reformation.” 
He pointed out that the real fundamental question is this: 
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Is one Church the true ideal? ‘‘Nothing,”’ he confesses, 
“Is clearer than that a great body of opinion in the non- 
episcopal Churches has been accustomed to deny it”; 
and that “they are pervaded by the haunting fear of what 
Professor Gwatkin once called the ‘dignified slumber of 
Catholicity.’”’ But that danger, he urges, will be over- 
come. “Obedience to the heavenly vision will most cer- 
tainly liberate great spiritual forces of faith,” “with good 
will and self-surrender.”” And his concluding words are, 
“The voice that is speaking in the hearts of multitudes 
throughout every Communion is proclaiming, Deus vult!”’ 

A more official statement was issued by the Federal 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches, endorsed by 
the Executive of the National Free Church Council, 
which, while expressing the same general sympathy, was 
“constrained to say” that certain “fundamental provi- 
sions’ in the Lambeth proposals did not ‘““command their 
assent.’ These are not indicated, but there is no doubt 
what they are. Dr. Selbie, indeed, in his Theology arti- 
cle, mentioned three matters about which Free Church- 
men would feel difficulty. One is as to “whole-hearted 
acceptance of the Creeds.” Many “have a rooted ob- 
jection to anything in the nature of credal tests.” “It 
is not that they do not believe the doctrines which the 
Creeds embody,”’ but they object to “tie men down to 
exact verbal statements which, however consecrated by 
long usage, are not sufficient for the intellectual needs of 
the present day.’’ Another difficulty lies in the relations 
(in England) of Church and State. It is quite certain 
that English Nonconformists would never join a “‘State- 
Church’’; but this point has not so far had stress laid upon 
it, probably because every one knows that the “‘relatio:.s” 
are gradually modifying, and are fairly sure to be more 
modified in the not distant future; besides whic there 
are not a few Anglicans who, while really v’ uing the 
national benefits of an Established Church would un- 
hesitatingly give them up as the price (if ..ecessary) of 
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complete Reunion. But the practical difficulty of the 
Lambeth proposals is the third one, the question of 
ordination. 

It is a remarkable fact that no serious objection seems 
to be taken to Episcopacy in itself, nor to the ordination 
of future ministers being episcopal. It is generally 
recognized that if there is to be Reunion at all, the Epis- 
copate must be accepted; while equally general is the 
agreement that it is to be constitutional, primitive and 
not mediaeval in form and character. The question is, 
What of the existing ministers who have not had episcopal 
ordination: are they to be re-ordained? Parenthetically, 
can there be such a thing as re-ordination? Is not ordina- 
tion really meant, on the assumption that such ministers 
have not been ordained yet? The difficulty attaches only 
to what we may call the transition period, while the 
m. .sters not ordained by bishops are still living; but, 
even so, it is obvious that grave questions are involved. — 
The bishops acknowledge with perfect frankness the 
fruits of the Spirit in the ministrations of their non- 
episcopal brethren: why then should these not minister 
in episcopal churches—including the celebration of the 
Holy Communion—at least during the transition time? 

Of course the answer given is that it would be a breach 
of Catholic Order. That, indeed, is a view earnestly dis- 
claimed by many Anglicans, both clerical and lay, in- 
cluding not a few of the bishops themselves. To them 
Dr. Horton and Dr. Meyer are as truly and fully ministers 
of the Church Catholic, and as duly qualified to celebrate 
the Eucharist, as the Primate of all England. But they 
are willing to view the matter, just as so many Free 
(. urchmen are now prepared to view the Episcopate, 
as practically involving a sine qud non if there is to be 
Reun. n at all. It cannot be doubted that just as some 
of the nglo-Catholics among the bishops at Lambeth 
yielded « rtain points rather than wreck the whole 
scheme, so vith those bishops who would avow them- 
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selves Evangelical. They would admit that the claims 
of “Catholic Order” are very mildly expressed in the 
Appeal and the Resolutions, indeed rather implied than 
expressed; but certainly they are there, being no doubt 
an absolute condition of general acceptance. And this 
the Free Church divines saw at once. 

The bishops, indeed, did their best to remove the 
sting in their proposals by their offer to accept from the 
Free Church authorities a corresponding recognition or 
commission. But the Free Churchmen naturally reply 
that on their side nothing of the sort is really necessary, 
and that episcopally ordained clergy are welcome to take 
part in non-episcopal ministrations whenever they are 
willing to do so; and more than once has it been sug- 
gested that the bishops’ attempt to get round the diffi- 
culty, so far from involving sacrifice on their part, is 
nothing but camouflage. Happily, however, neither 
Dr. Selbie, nor Dr. Scott Lidgett, nor Professor Carnegie 
Simpson, regards the door to sympathetic negotiation as 
closed, or an impasse as reached; and they and others 
avowedly welcome the prospect of united friendly con- 
ferences to “explore the avenues” more thoroughly. 

Meanwhile, doubts about the whole scheme have 
found expression also at the other end of the ecclesiastical 
scale. The Bishop of Vermont, whose hostile vote has 
already been mentioned, has comrades on this side of the 
Atlantic who can make their voices heard. Of our Anglo- 
Catholic school the Bishop of Zanzibar is one of the most 
brilliant representatives. He in fact took an ardent 
share in advocating the scheme at Lambeth; but he fore- 
saw that its frank acknowledgment of the spiritual posi- 
tion and work of the Free Churches, and the concessions 
to them that it foreshadowed, would not be welcomed by 
some of his own friends; and within a few days of the issue 
of the Appeal and Report he filled four columns of the 
Church Times with an apologia for them, in which he 
earnestly pleaded that the scheme was “truly Catholic,” 
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while confessing that some of its language was not what 
he would use himself. This did not satisfy his critics, 
and he had to meet them on two public occasions to de- 
fend himself, which he did with great skill. For one thing, 
he showed that the bishops’ concessions looked, not in 
one direction only, but in two. If they were concessions 
to the Free Churches, they were equally so to the Latin 
and Eastern Churches. He had been attacked for 
affirming his conviction that the bishops had seen a 
divine vision; but, he asked, ““would anything short of 
a vision have led them to aim at Reunion not only with 
Nonconformists but with the Holy Father himself?” 
This indeed is the fact, though it has not been much 
noticed. If our bishops and clergy, while asking Non- 
conformists to accept episcopal orders, were ready to ac- 
cept corresponding commissions from them, this implied 
equal readiness to accept a corresponding commission — 
from the Roman Church, in exchange for the Roman 
clergy accepting it from us. If the word camouflage 
could in a sense be applied to the one proposal, equally 
so could it be applied to the other; but if one was real, 
so was the other. In this connection the Archbishop of 
Brisbane’s statement at the Southend Church Congress 
may be referred to. We are, he said, only asking non- 
episcopal ministers to do what we are prepared to do 
ourselves. He was as certain of his own orders as he was 
of anything, but he would be willing to kneel before a 
Roman bishop to satisfy the Roman bishop’s conscience 
—provided that certain doctrines and claims were aban- 
doned. Parallel with this is a statement by the Arch- 
bishop of York at Lambeth—revealed by Bishop Law- 
rence of Massachusetts in the Modern Churchman of 
November: 

“T was born, brought up, and baptized in the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland. I was received into the Episcopal Church and am now 
an Archbishop. I should esteem it a privilege and an added consecra- 


tion, and of course no repudiation of my orders, if I could now re- 
ceive such ordination or commission from the Church of my fathers 
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as would enable me to minister in the Presbyterian Church and to 
administer the Lord’s Supper to its people.” 

After all, what is the purpose of the whole scheme? 
Is it not that our Lord’s high-priestly prayer may be 
fulfilled, and ‘‘the world may believe” in Christ when it 
sees Christendom “all one’? Suppose we picture to 
ourselves the Bishop of London and the Deans of St. 
Paul’s and Westminster kneeling down in Westminster 
Chapel or the City Temple to receive from the Congre- 
gational authorities the ““ecommission”’ or “‘recognition’”’ to 
minister freely to their congregations in the transition 
period: what public act could possibly bring home more 
impressively to the mind of “the world” that at last the 
Church was one? Would that be camouflage? 

Reverting to the Bishop of Zanzibar, perhaps the most 
illuminating of his many statements was that in Theology, 
the magazine before referred to. It is worthy of special 
attention, as apparently revealing the inner mind of the 
Conference more clearly than has even been attempted 
elsewhere. First, Dr. Weston describes the Conference as 
“a council of penitent bishops.” “They cannot,” he 
feels, “share the victories of confessors and martyrs whom 
their own Queen Elizabeth or their own King Charles 
persecuted.’ (Observe, both Romanists and Puritans.) 
The proposals have ‘“‘nothing to do with a bargain.”” They 
are ‘“‘a heartfelt acknowledgment that Christ wants 
something from us all, and a humble warning that what 
Christ wants must always cost us dear.” We are to 
“lift up our eyes to a new vision of the Church.” ‘“De- 
nominationalism is condemned.” ‘Anglicanism as a 
model is dead. The universal fellowship of the Catholic 
Church alone matters.” “It is a mistake to think of the 
bishops as recommending a magic rite of ordination to 
men who think it cannot make any difference to them. 
The whole point is that episcopal ordination will open the 
door . . . to the one—2000 year old—Apostolic 
ministry.” Yet “it is entirely true’ that “our non- 
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episcopal brethren are not asked to give assent to any 
one definition of Apostolical succession.” “No one has 
a right to ask him whether his view of the sacrament of 
orders is Cardinal Manning’s or Dr. Gore’s or Dr. Head- 
lam’s.”” The Bishop looks for the present Churches not 
to lose their different individual characteristics, but to 
be “groups” in the one Great Church. ‘Each group will 
settle its own mode of worship.”’ “Each will keep its own 
customs, modifying them only where loyalty to the one 
fellowship demands it.” “The link of organic unity be- 
tween group and group will be the bishops.” 

It is to be regretted that no clear and important state- 
ments appear to have come from the other Anglican 
wing, the Evangelical Churchmen. One would like to 
have heard the frank opimions of men like the Bishops 
of Liverpool, Bristol, Truro, Bradford, and Bishop Knox, 
late of Manchester; also of some of the Irish bishops, and 
of those overseas. ‘The most authoritative utterance 
from this quarter is in the Church Congress sermon of 
Archbishop Wright of Sydney, which was referred to at 
the opening of this article. “Some,” he said, “might be 
tempted to complain that the Appeal and Resolutions 
are half-hearted and pusillanimous”; but— 

“No one could support that charge who had witnessed, as I have 
witnessed, the earnest, prayerful wrestlings of minds, profoundly 


stirred with mighty problems, and who had caught the throb of vital 
purpose which is lost in chilling print.” 


He could himself have gone much further and “would 
gladly have done so.” He “could have accepted many 
of the non-episcopal ministries, as they stand, to minister 
to the whole Church, in view of their acceptance of 
episcopacy for the future. . . . But yet”— 

“T am amazed, and thankfully amazed, at what has been done. 
I cannot forget the spiritual agony of many of my friends who 
waived for this purpose the traditions and opinions of a lifetime, 
though these had never bound myself, but to them had been almost 


a part of their very soul. But the urgency of the need, and the 
review of historical positions in the searching white light of God’s 
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truth, compelled them by the very force of soul conviction to assent 
to new methods of work with others in order the better to establish 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, which they had set 
themselves out unselfishly to seek. I learnt lessons for myself as I 
watched them, and I pray that the same spirit of obedience to the 
higher vision may eventually heal some of the wounds in our own 
Anglican Communion. I, therefore, urge that what is offered in 
this spirit of self-sacrifice may be received in the same spirit even 
to the acceptance of ‘Episcopal Ordination,’ by those who as yet 
have it not, in order that they may be qualified thereby to minister 
acceptably to a wider circle. This is not intended (and we state it 
explicitly) ‘to call in question for a moment the spiritual reality of 
the ministries of those Communions which do not possess the Episco- 
pate.’ It is not re-ordination. The old Ordination remains in the 
fulness of the ministry of Christ. But it widens the scope of those 
ministries to embrace all those who could not abandon the Episco- 
pate and its ministrations without (to paraphrase another Lambeth 
sentence), in sentiment if not in actuality, ‘repudiating’ their ‘past 
ministry,’ and at the same time increasing instead of reducing the 
divisions in the Body of Christ.” 


Others might be tempted to denounce the Conference 
for having “surrendered the pass and given away the 
things for which our fathers fought.” That is clearly a 
reference to those older men whose thoughts were “not 
unnaturally coloured by their reminiscences of the con- 
troversies of earlier days.” But Dr. Wright appealed to 
them “to catch something of the spirit of many missionary 
bishops’’ who are 


“faced directly with the startling contrast of human nature debased 
when swayed by pagan or Mohammedan thought, and then the 
same type of human nature transformed beyond recognition into 
purity and nobility by the touch of Christ, be the missionary who 
ministered the healing gospel episcopal or non-episcopal.”’ 


And those missionary bishops would also tell of— 


“the instinctive longing for a larger unity throbbing and pulsing 
among these native Christians who realize their oneness in Christ, no 
matter how diverse the Christian organizations with which they have 
been enlisted. . . . Since God has been revealed in Christ in 
many ways and by many minds, not least by those of the non-epis- 
copal Communions, it is a call to us to look beyond old traditions, 
however venerated. Christ has marked His own people with His 
own sign in every Communion. Ought we not to express our recog- 
nition of it even at personal cost?” 
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Men are now asking, What is the next step? Dr. 
Headlam, Oxford Divinity Professor, asks that question 
in the Church Quarterly Review of October, and makes 
two proposals: (1) That in accordance with the Lambeth 
suggestion united conferences should at once be arranged 
“in every diocese, in every rural deanery, in every town,” 
and that they should include not ministers only but the 
lay rank and file who are the slowest to move. (2) That 
there should be ‘“‘an earnest investigation of all the theo- 
logical problems which underlie the question of Reunion,” 
because even the studies of recent years are already pro- 
ducing “‘very great changes in learned opinion as well as 
in public opinion.”” This is true; only we must not ex- 
pect to bring about a general consensus. Nothing is 
more certain. than that, as Bishop Talbot said in his | 
article already quoted, the two great divisions of Catholic 
and Evangelical will always exist as a matter of natural 
temperament, and both must have their place in the 
“Great Church.” 

But are there to be no experimental steps? The Bishop 
of Zanzibar, at an English Church Union meeting, depre- 
cated any bold advances by individual bishops and 
clergy of a different type in the direction of the general 
aim. It might fairly be asked of the Catholic party where 
they would be today if they had waited for “authority” 
for all the practices they have introduced into the Re- 
formed Anglican Church. The historical fact is that they 
have again and again made advances, not only without 
“authority” but in the teeth of it. No doubt they would 
plead that every step they took was right in itself, that 
they disregarded “authority” in the interest of true doc- 
trine and worship, and that the result has been to justify 
their action. Well, if for argument’s sake we admit that, 
why is not the same course permissible in others who 
have equally strong convictions of what is right and 
desirable? It is a common experience that bold and 
possibly doubtful individual experiments are often the 
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best introduction of what afterwards proves to be good 
and right. Thirty years ago the present writer was fortu- 
nate enough to win applause at a Church Congress by 
asking, in a similar connexion, how many years it 
would have taken to hold a Church Congress at all if its 
founder, Archdeacon Emery, instead of starting it him- 
self, had waited for a vote in Convocation. It is quite 
reasonable for the Archbishop of Canterbury to warn us 
against premature action; yet after all it is arguable that 
Bishop Welldon, by inviting Dr. Jowett to preach in 
Durham Cathedral, helped and not hindered the cause 
of Reunion, and that both he and Bishop Henson are 
doing the same by ministering in Westminster Chapel. 
Indiscriminate “exchange of pulpits’” or “intereommun- 
ion” might be unwise, just because there would be a 
tendency to imagine that nothing else is needed, and to 
care less for the organic union which is our true aim; but 
occasional acts of the kind, particularly on occasions of 
special interest, would surely help the growth of public 
opinion. This is a point that is very cogently argued by 
Canon E. A. Burroughs in his contribution to the volume 
of essays by Anglicans and Nonconformists entitled 
Towards Reunion. 

In conclusion, let one grave and humble suggestion be 
put forward with all possible earnestness. Let us accept 
the fact that the theory of Apostolic Succession, with all 
that it involves, is a fundamental doctrine for a large 
section of our Church; that they honestly believe that 
our Lord Himself did commit to His Apostles power to 
confer a real ordination upon men chosen by them or 
their successors, and that only men so ordained would 
have authority to minister the Eucharist or power to make 
it effective—whatever that may involve. We may argue 
against this, believing with equal assurance that our Lord 
did nothing of the kind; but it is quite certain that we 
cannot hope to change the convictions of obviously a 
great multitude, and must realize the fact that these con- 
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victions shut the door against action which we for our 
part would approve. But there is another fact which 
may be affirmed with absolute confidence. The Church 
of the earliest days, the Church of Jewish believers, was 
forbidden, by Divine command at least as plain as the 
above assumed command, to enrol uncircumcised men 
as members of the Church. And yet, under the pressure 
of actual facts before their eyes showing God’s acceptance 
of such persons, they were constrained solemnly to waive 
that essential condition. Cannot those who now hold, 
howsoever resolutely, the doctrine above referred to, 
take, with equal confidence and solemnity, a similar step? 
It will be urged that the Holy Ghost guided the early 
Church to that momentous decision. Yes, but in what 
way did He influence the minds of that Council at Jeru- 
salem? Was it not by the indisputable facts adduced 
by St. Paul and his comrades? And have not we today 
facts as indisputable, and which the Lambeth Appeal 
expressly acknowledges? Surely such a “launch out 
into the deep”? might be announced with the undoubting 
assurance of that memorable Council, “It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
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The Essential Rite in the Ordi- 
nation of Priests 


By ADHEMAR D’ALEs, 


Professor in the Catholic Institute, Paris. 


The Decree addressed to Armenian Catholics by the 
Council of Florence on November 22, 1439, has, even up 
to our own times, received very varied appreciation. Is 
it a dogmatic judgment invested with the highest author- 
ity of the Church; or a simple, practical direction without 
doctrinal import? Conclusions have moved between 
these two poles. And inferences drawn therefrom find 
echo in spheres far removed from Armenia, rendering it 
the more desirable that remedy should be found for this 
confusion. 

The dogmatic character of the Decree to the Armenians 
is recognized by many theologians of the Roman Church. 
Outside this Church there are to be found men who are no 
less convinced, though they may be disposed to other de- 
ductions. We remember discussing this question on the 
occasion of a friendly meeting with a young student be- 
longing to the Anglican Church, who afterwards became 
one of its clergy. My distinguished friend drew a parallel 
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between the Decree of Florence and the Constitution of | 
Leo XIII concerning Anglican orders, and concluded: | 
“As the Church of the fifteenth century pronounced a 
dogmatic judgment on essential elements in the Sacra- 
ment of Order, and later practically amended this judg- 
ment, so at the end of the nineteenth century she has 
pronounced a dogmatic judgment on the validity of An- 
glican ordination; but she is not bound by this judgment 
and could amend it.” 

This conversation, which I recall very distinctly after 
seventeen years, touches the critical point in the inter- 
pretation to be placed on the Decree of Florence; the 
question, in fact, of the essential elements of the Sacra- 
ment of Order, which, more than any other question, Is a 
source of division. If the Decree is accorded full dogmatic 
authority, it must necessarily be granted that the tradi- 
tion of the instruments has been recognized as the sole 
essential in the ordination of priests, to the exclusion of all 
other elements. But if, on the contrary, such a conception 
of the sacrament is considered ill-founded, there should 
follow a revision of the premises on which it rests and 
a search for that which may be wanting in the Decree of 
Florence in order that it may realize the full concept of an 
unalterable judgment. 

Great value must be accorded to the historical study 
just published by His Eminence, Cardinal Van Rossum,! 
in the matter of determining on objective grounds the 
meaning and import of the Decree. Those interested in 
this doctrinal problem will find in it a specially authori- 
tative judgment, with a firm basis for further reflection. 
Having had occasion to examine this scholarly study in 
preparing the article on “Ordination” in the Dictionnaire 
Apologétique de la Foi Catholique,? we hope it may not be 

1De Essentia Sacramenti Ordinis, Disquisitio historico-theologica, 
auctore G. M. Card. Van Rossum, C.SS.R., Friburgi Brisgovie, 
Herder, 1914. 


*Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique, Vol. 3, pp. 1143- 
1158. Paris, Beauchesne, 1920. 
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entirely without profit to call the attention of readers of 
THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY to it from a somewhat 
different angle. We shall be happy if our dispassionate 
exposition should help to break down some barriers and 
spread correct ideas of that which was in the past and is 
still today the sacramental theology of the Roman 


Church. 
I 


In order to show how the question stands at present, 
Cardinal Van Rossum devotes the first part of his book to 
a review of opinions expressed by Catholic theologians 
from the thirteenth century onwards regarding the essence 
of the Sacrament of Order. This review enumerates no 
fewer than 385 names, duly classified. All are of authors 
with whose works His Eminence has been able to deal 
directly. Thus we possess a large body of statistics, all 
entirely at firsthand. 

The authors examined are divided into six classes, 
offering six different solutions: two extreme and four 
moderate. We will review these various solutions, adding 
to each the names of its most notable representatives. 

1. The first solution makes the essence of the Sacrament 
of Order to consist in the tradition of the instruments, 
with the formula: ‘“‘Receive ye power to offer sacrifice 
toGod . . . forthe living and the dead.” This is the 
solution proposed in the thirteenth century by Gilbert of 
Tournai and Richard Middleton, two Franciscans, and 
Albert the Great, a Dominican. It is unquestionably the 
solution of St. Thomas Aquinas, from whom Pope Eugene 
IV borrowed it: for the Decree to the Armenians follows 
step by step, and often reproduces word for word, the 
opusculum of the Angelic Doctor on The Articles of the 
Faith and The Sacraments of the Church; in particular, the 
doctrine of the collation of Order by the tradition of the 
instruments is taken from St. Thomas. The first advo- 
cates of this view, in the thirteenth century, were con- 
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tent to establish the principle that the sacrament is 
conferred by the rite that best expresses the power which 
it communicates. Later writers rest their case on the 
Decree of Florence. Among these scholars we must natu- 
rally reckon most of the great Thomists. In the fifteenth 
century, Capreolus and St. Antonin may be named; in 
the sixteenth, Cajetan, Dominic Soto, Martin of Ledes- 
ma; in the seventeenth, Capponi a Porrecta, Peter of 
Ledesma, and Gonet. Moreover, discussion spread 
through all the schools. But, in the eighteenth century 
it is seen to decline. For the nineteenth century, the 
eminent author can quote but one name, and even that 
an obscure one. 

2. The second solution is as follows: Christian priest- 
hood involves essentially two sorts of power: power over 
the real Body of Christ, which is exercised in consecration 
in the Holy Eucharist, and power over His mystical Body 
in sacramental absolution. And it is believed that traces 
of this distinction are to be found in the rite of ordination. 
The tradition of the instruments corresponds to power 
over the real Body of Christ, with the formula: ‘Receive 
ye power to offer sacrifice to God . . .”; the imposi- 
tion of hands at the close of ordination corresponds to 
power over the mystical Body with the formula: ‘“‘Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them.” Thus the essential rite in the 
ordination of priests requires two elements. Propounded 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century by Duns 
Scotus, this solution found particular favour with Fran- 
ciscans. Elbel may be named to represent the sixteenth 
century, Mastrius the seventeenth, and Frassen the 
eighteenth. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
it enjoyed extraordinary repute, and spread through all 
the schools. Among its advocates, we may mention John 
of St. Thomas and Billuart, both Dominicans; Toletus, 
Vasquez, Sanchez, Bellarmine, Lessius, Pallavicino, Bu- 
senbaum, and Escobar, all Jesuits, and many others; 
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doctors of Paris, such as Gerson in the fifteenth century, 
Gamache, Isambert and Hallier in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; Eremites of the order of St. Augustine, Carmelites, 
Barnabites, etc. At the end of the eighteenth century the 
repute of this view seems much shaken; and in the nine- 
teenth century representatives hardly exist. 

3. The third solution proceeded, like the second, from 
a desire to bring the doctrine of the Council of Florence 
into agreement with the interpretation accorded in Serip- 
ture and throughout the early days of Christianity to 
the rite of the imposition of hands. Only, instead of ex- 
amining the rite of ordination as a whole, examination 
stopped at the very beginning, that is, at the first imposi- 
tion of hands. ‘Two essential elements were distinguished: 
imposition of hands with the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, and the tradition of the instruments with the for- 
mula: ‘“‘Receive ye power to offer sacrifice to God.” 
This view did not exist prior to the eighteenth century. 
And today it still finds advocates, for example, M. Tan- 
queray and Cardinal Billot. 

4. The fourth solution is a synthesis of the two preced- 
ing solutions. It attaches an exclusive importance to 
neither the first nor the second imposition of hands, but 
regards the sacramental rite as a complex which compre- 
hends three essential elements: (a) the imposition of 
hands with the invocation of the Holy Spirit; (b) the 
tradition of the instruments with the formula: “Receive 
ye power to offer sacrifice to God”’; and (c) the impo- 
sition of hands with the formula: “Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. . . .” Among the advocates of this view— 
which never obtained a very wide circulation—we may 
name Cardinal de Lugo, 8.J., Cardinal Gotti, O.P., Euse- 
bius Amort and Eremites of St. Augustine. 

5. The fifth solution is simply an amendment of the 
third. Two essential elements are still distinguished: the 
first imposition of hands, and the tradition of the instru- 
ments; but, instead of requiring both, as constituting the 
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matter of the sacrament, it is admitted that one or the 
other may suffice to assure it. Francis Amice, a Jesuit 
(died 1651), was among the first to propound this 
view. 

6. The sixth solution, inspired by primitive Chris- 
tianity and universal liturgy, admits a single essential 
rite in the ordination of priests—the imposition of hands 
with the invocation of the Holy Ghost. This solution 
cannot be called new: in the thirteenth century it was 
represented in the University of Paris by William of 
Auxerre and William of Auvergne; among Franciscans by 
St. Bonaventure; among Dominicans by Peter of Taren- 
tasia (Innocent V) and Hugh of Strasburg. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries it suffered an almost com- 
plete eclipse, under the nfluence of causes which prepared 
the Decree to the Armenians. In the sixteenth century 
it is found again in many different quarters, from Henry 
VIII of England challenging the teaching of Luther, to 
Peter Soto, the Dominican, and Peter Canisius, the 
Jesuit. In the seventeenth century, after the revival of 
the study of positive theology, it recruited notable adher- 
ents: Arcudius the orientalist, Pétau the Jesuit, Morin of 
the Oratory, Goar the Dominican; all these authors are 
famous for their extensive knowledge of ancient Chris- 
tianity; in the eighteenth century Witasse, Hubert and 
Tournély of the Sorbonne; Huet, Bishop of Avranches; 
Noél Alexandre, Drouin and Concina, all Dominicans; 
Marténe and Chardon, Benedictines; and St. Alphonsus 
of Liguori; in the nineteenth century this solution cer- 
tainly prevailed in all schools, and it is unnecessary to 
cite names. Of our own day Father Ch. Pesch, S.J., 
has written: ‘Among modern writers it is hard to find 
any who are of another view.” 

In short, there are two extreme solutions, the first and 
the sixth, and four eclectic solutions. The progress of the 
schools is shown in the following table, in which we sum 
up the data given by Cardinal Van Rossum. 
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Ist Sol. 2nd 3rd Ath 5th 6th 


3th century. .... 3 * 6 
4th Pe PR tah 5 4 5 by 4 1 
[5th thy (gan if a 2 ee 1 
6th oe 22 9 ns ‘ se 10 
7th i ae 34 74 5 g 5 13 
8th Yi ee 16 48 6 4 4 39 
9th ta eee 1 4 4 o Hb 40 
20th a oe ze 3 A 12 


To make these statistics clear, we may say that belief 
in the ordination of priests by the tradition of the instru- 
ments dominated the schools from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries. Side by side with this view, we 
find an increasing number of scholars who welcome the 
idea of a sacerdotal power conferred by the imposition of 
hands, but their attention is directed by preference to the 
imposition of hands at the close of ordination in connec- 
tion with the remission of sins. The first imposition of 
hands has, however, never been entirely lost sight of. Its 
importance is once again brought to light in the seven- 
teenth century by men deeply versed in the lore of Chris- 
tian antiquity; the dogmatic conclusions upheld by many 
scholars under the authority of the Council of Florence 
are to that extent shaken. Various solutions are worked 
out, in which the tradition of the instruments is associated 
with the first imposition of hands. But the vogue of these 
solutions through combination is restricted and of short 
duration. The future belongs to the radical solution 
which represents the initial imposition of hands as the sole 
assential rite of ordination. Predominating in the eigh- 
teenth, this solution gained, little by little, the almost 
unanimous support of theologians in the nineteenth 
century. 

The statistics of Cardinal Van Rossum might in some 
yarticulars be extended; various elements might also be 
lisputed. Some followers of St. Thomas call attention to 
he fact that the holy doctor was not unaware of the pre- 
lominant réle of the imposition of hands. The Cardinal 
ertainly did not forget this; and he also refrains from 
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ranging St. Thomas absolutely among the adherents of 
the first solution. Itis, however, certain that St. Thomas, 
when he mentions the imposition of hands,’ assigns to 
it a preparatory character, and reserves to the tradition 
of the instruments the essential réle. It should also be 
noted that the sixth solution should be divided into two 
classes: one author or another quoted as favouring it 
speaks strongly and exclusively of imposition of hands; 
but he has in view the second, not the first. In short, 
among authorities cited in favour of this last solution, 
some might with no less reason be quoted in favour of the 
first; this seems to be the case with St. Bonaventure 
and above all with Peter of Tarentasia. But what matter 
all these details? The removal of one or two units does 
not change the trend of the whole, which alone concerns 
us. We will regard these conclusions as settled. 


II 


It is then admitted that on coming into closer contact 
with ancient Christianity, with that especially of the 
Orient, in the seventeenth century, theologians of the 
Roman Church felt that, with regard to the essence of 
the Sacrament of Order, there was need of revision of the 
conception which had prevailed in the schools of the thir- 
teenth century and been sanctioned by the Decree of 
Florence. The observation of this fact makes it the duty 
of the historian to go back to study through successive 
periods the origin of this conception so out of fashion to- 
day. To this new task Cardinal Van Rossum devotes the 
second part of his book. 

The Gospel warrants surmise concerning the rite in 
which Christ desired to impart the grace of consecration 
to the priests of the New Law—but nothing more than 
surmise. Neither in the institution of the Eucharist, nor 
at the appearance of the risen Lord, when He communi- 

3In IV Sent, d, 24; 9.2.4.3. 
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cates to His Apostles the power to forgive sins, do we find 
direct teaching concerning this point. The account in the 
Acts of the Apostles is more instructive, for we are shown 
deacons, priests and bishops consecrated by the imposi- 
tion of hands (Acts 6:6; 14:23; 13:3). St. Paul confirms 
these gifts, inviting his disciple Timothy to stir up in him- 
self the grace which he has received by ‘‘the imposition 
of the hands of the priesthood” (I Tim. 4:14), counselling 
him to show prudence in the choice of those whom he 
shall himself consecrate to the service of the sanctuary 
by the imposition of hands (I Tim. 5:22). Here we see at 
work those whom the Lord had chosen to dispense the 
grace of priesthood; this example is a revelation of the 
institution ordained by the Master. So it has been under- 
stood by the Fathers, who call to mind the place in tradi- 
tion which this sign has held in the transmission of the 
Christian priesthood. This fact is generally recognized. 
Cardinal Van Rossum would certainly approve the con- 
clusions of an Anglican scholar who has just examined 
with minute care the primitive tradition of ordination.‘ 

The language of Pope St. Cornelius and St. Cyprian in 
the middle of the third century is particularly expressive 
concerning this matter. For the fourth century a crowd 
of names may be found: Eusebius of Caesarea for Syria, 
St. Serapion of Thmuis, St. Timothy of Alexandria, the 
Patriarch Theophilus for Egypt, St. Ephraem for Meso- 
potamia, St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Gregory 
of Nyssa for Asia Minor, the collections of the Apostolic 
Constitutions and the Apostolic Canons for the Churches 
of the East; Ambrosiaster and St. Optatus of Milevis for 
the Latin Church. We need not complete the long list of 
names which the Cardinal conscientiously supplies up to 
the ninth century, but with him we may note two points: 
the Fathers recognize a rite of Order which consists in 


4W.H. Frere, “Early Form of Ordination” in Essays on the Early 
History of the Church and the Minisiry, edited by H. B. Swete, Lon- 
don, 1918. 
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the imposition of hands with accompanying prayer, and 
they know no other. One might here, too, question some 
points; refuse, for example, here and there at some time 
to recognize the Sacrament of Order in a citation where 
the Cardinal believes it to be. But what matters it that 
some passage of the Didache or of Clement of Alexandria 
may more probably refer to the selection of the clergy 
than to their consecration by the ministration of the 
bishop; that some passage from Tertullian may apply as 
well or even better to the imposition of hands in Confir- 
mation or Penitence? The proof is valid by reason of its 
volume, and the volume would not be affected by the 
surrender of some details. In so far as they bear witness 
to the rite of ordination, the Fathers are absolutely at one 
in recognizing the imposition of hands. 

An examination of the records of the Councils leads to 
no other conclusion. The Councils of Ancyra, Nicaea, 
and Antioch in the fourth century, of Chalcedon in the 
fifth, the Statuta Ecclesiae which, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, summed up the disciplinary work of the 
councils of the East, the second Council of Seville and the 
fourth Council of Toledo in the seventh century, the 
second Ecumenical Council of Nicaea in the eighth, the 
Council of Meaux in the ninth, the Councils of Cologne, 
Mainz, and that of Trent with its decree on Extreme 
Unction, in the sixteenth century, may all be cited as wit- 
nessing to an unchanging belief that the bestowal of the 
matter of Order is related to the sign of the imposition of 
hands. To account for the unique exception in the De- 
cree of Florence, Bellarmine felt himself led to plead, con- 
trary to all probability, that the Council did not propose 
to deal with the complete matter of the sacrament, but 
merely with a partial matter. 

The evidence of liturgical books of the Christian Orient 
is clearly of great weight here. Examining the liturgical 
tradition of the Church of the East, Benedict XIV, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, recalls that four rites 
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were to be distinguished: the Greek, the Armenian, the 
Syriac and the Coptic rites; four streams derived from the 
one primitive source. Their liturgical monuments have 
now been published in more complete form, and they have 
been more closely examined than ever before. And from 
them we can derive exact information. 

The Greek rite has never known, even today it does 
not know, anything of the tradition of the instruments in 
the ordination of priests. 

The condition of the Armenian rite is peculiar. Desti- 
tute of originality, it borrows largely from the Orient and 
the Occident ceremonies suited to heighten the splendour 
of its worship. In this vast liturgical florilegium, the tra- 
dition of the instruments has in Order a place beside the 
imposition of hands: the tradition of the Gospels to the 
deacon, the tradition of the paten and chalice to the 
priest, the imposition of the Gospels on the shoulders of 
the bishop, all form part of a complex ceremonial in which 
the ordaining bishop repeats the imposition of hands and 
prayer. It is easy to recognize here some adventitious 
rites, and history throws some light on their introduction. 
In the year 1341, the Armenians, oppressed by the Sara- 
cens, sought help from the West. On receiving their dele- 
gates, Pope Benedict XII agreed to provide effective 
aid on a preliminary condition: the Armenian Church 
should repudiate grave dogmatic errors held for six cen- 
turies and be reconciled to the Roman liturgy. 

An Armenian council, convoked the following year at 
Sis, which gathered around the Patriarch Mechitar six 
archbishops, twenty-two bishops and a number of heads of 
monasteries, examined the remonstrances of the pope. 
One of these aimed at the ritual of ordination. Benedict 
XVI reproached the Armenian Church for conferring the 
Sacrament of Order by the sole rite of the imposition of 
hands, accompanied by a simple prayer in which mention 
was made of the order conferred: diaconate, priesthood or 
episcopate. Answer was made that the Armenian Church 
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already recognized and practised the rite of the tradition 
of the instruments for the various orders; that it had re- 
ceived it from the Roman Church about two hundred 
years before and observed it faithfully. This response 
proves that this rite of the Western Church was intro- 
duced into Armenian ritual in the twelfth century. 
Previous to that time, the Armenian Church ordained by 
the imposition of hands alone, as did all other Churches 
of the East. 

With regard to Syria, liturgical development proceeded 
chiefly along three lines, which may briefly be designated 
by the terms Jacobite, Maronite and Nestorian. No mat- 
ter what type is under consideration, the Syriac rite holds 
the imposition of hands accompanied by prayer as a fun- 
damental element. Whether it be a question of Mono- 
physite Jacobites, Catholic Maronites or Nestorians, it is 
the same. To this each communion has added more or 
less: the tradition of vestments (but not of the instru- 
ments of sacrifice), anointing, etc. The Maronite ritual 
is distinguished by its extreme length; by many repeti- 
tions of the imposition of hands and prayers.’ In addition 
to the essential imposition of hands, there are five for a 
deacon, three for a priest, and also three for a bishop. 
These are clearly adventitious ceremonies. The same 
may be said of the tradition of the Gospels for the ordina- 
tion of deacons according to the Nestorian ritual: this 
ceremony, which was not accompanied by prayer, rep- 
resents, in its embryonic stage, the tradition of the 
instruments which was extensively developed in the Ro- 
man Pontifical. 

The Coptic rite observes a primitive sobriety in ordina- 
tion. With the exception of the imposition of hands and 
accompanying prayer, it foregoes all ceremony. There is 
no tradition of the instruments, no final imposition of 
hands with the imperative formula: “Receive ye the 


Ae Be Etude sur la Liturgie Maronite by the Abbé Pierre Dib, Paris, 
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Holy Ghost.” Nowhere does the primitive rite seem to 
have been preserved with greater purity. 

The validity of ordinations conferred by these different 
rites, according to the form peculiar to each Church, has 
never been questioned by the Roman Church. In its 
ritual each possesses an instrument fitted for the trans- 
mission of the power of Order. And it has just been 
shown that, with the exception of the Armenian rite, 
complicated in the twelfth century by the tradition of 
the instruments borrowed from the Latin Church, all 
witness to a primitive liturgical state in which the ancient 
rite in ordination to the priesthood was the imposition of 
hands by the bishop with appropriate prayer. The most 
ancient liturgical books of the Roman Church witness to 
the same: the Leonian, Gelasian and Gregorian sacra- 
mentaries; Ordines Romani; Pontificalia. Up to the ninth 
century all give evidence of a condition of the liturgy in 
which the imposition of hands constitutes the whole mat- 
ter in ordination. 

The rite of the tradition of the instruments seems to 
have appeared in the tenth century. It is found for the 
first time in a liturgical collection of Italian origin, evi- 
dently compiled not far from Rome, and in some other 
collections of the same period, notably in the pontifical 
of Noyon. In the twelfth century it is met with every- 
where. In the thirteenth it continued to spread; texts in 
which it is not found may be regarded as exceptional. 
These verifications correspond with the views of Benedict 
XIV, who believed that the introduction of this rite in 
the Latin Church dated back seven or at the most eight 
hundred years. 

Its introduction was not sudden nor was it accom- 
plished by legislative measures, but little by little and by 
private initiative. It is not known who originated the 
idea. No conciliar action, no papal decree can be cited 
respecting it, but the bishops of the Middle Ages, who 
exercised a very real power over the liturgical books of 
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their respective Churches, appreciated the expressive 
beauty of this rite and wished that the faithful should 
benefit by it.6 Thus it gradually gained ground, till the 
ceremony, having become almost universal in the Latin 
Church, produced, in the eyes of certain observers, the 
illusion of great antiquity. 

Contemporary authors upheld these conclusions by 
their silence, in the first place, then by allusions more 
and more frequent and distinct to the tradition of the 
instruments. We may search in vain for trace of it among 
Latin liturgists of the tenth century: Regino of Priim, 
Atto of Vercelli, Gerbert (Sylvester IT), as well as in 
Symeon Metaphrastes, the Greek. 

In the eleventh century it is still the imposition of 
hands—and this alone—which constitutes the rite of 
ordination in the eyes of Gerard of Cambrai, St. Peter 
Damian, Alexander II, the Blessed Urban IH, and Bur- 
chard of Worms, the canonist. 

In the twelfth century Honorius of Autun, Richard, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Peter Cantor, and Hugh, 
Archbishop of Rouen, allude to the imposition of hands 
only; but others mention the tradition of the instruments, 
explaining its meaning. Among these we meet some of 
the great names of dawning scholasticism: Hugh of St. 
Victor and Peter Lombard, for instance. Some authors 
reflect in their writings the confusion resulting from a 
period of transition, for example, Ivo of Chartres who, as 
a canonist, upholds the traditional rite of the imposition 
of hands, and, as a preacher, explains to the people the 
symbolic character of the tradition of the instruments. 
Hildebert of Lavardin, Bishop of Mans, then of Tours, 
and Bandini are led further astray in seeming to find the 
matter of the Sacrament of Order in the undoubtedly ac- 
cessory rite of unction. 


°On the réle of these private initiatives in liturgical evolution it is 
a pleasure to refer to the fine study of Edmund Bishop, Liturgica 
Historica, Oxford, 1918. 
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At the close of the thirteenth century, William Du- 
rand, Bishop of Mende, gives evidence of the change 
which has taken place in the world of thought when, after 
having described the complete rite of ordination in his 
Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, he adds: The tradition 
of the instruments and unction constitute the matter of 
the sacrament; the rest is but ritual solemnity. 

How can we explain the change which, as we have 
seen, took place in the course of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries? It has already been shown that it should not 
be attributed to direction from the Holy See, for of this 
there exists no trace; but the silence of ecc'esiastical 
writers during the tenth and eleventh centuries as to the 
essential matter of Order, the neglect of the study of 
primitive Christianity, the interruption of relations with 
the Churches of the East, and, lastly, the influence of 
public preaching, which by preference fastened on the 
most conspicuous rites in ordination, modified the per- 
spective to the point where the tradition of the instru- 
ments, in a way obscure and of comparatively recent 
origin, eclipsed in the general estimation the primitive 
act of the imposition of hands. From the middle of the 
twelfth century this rite had gained sufficient authority 
in the Latin Church to be imposed on the Church of 
Armenia. 

More recent still, if not more mysterious, is the appear- 
ance and veneration of another element in the ritual of 
ordination—the second imposition of hands, which takes 
place at the close of the service and is accompanied by 
the words: ‘“‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven them.” Cardinal 
Van Rossum finds no evidence of this in the liturgical 
books of the tenth and elventh centuries. In the twelfth 
it is met with in the pontifical of Rheims, not as an in- 
tegral part of the text, but in the margin and in a hand of 
later date. Even so, it does not there occupy the place it 
was to take later, but comes immediately after the tradi- 
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tion of the instruments. And it is found in the same place 
in the pontificals of Bari in the thirteenth century, of 
Arles in the fourteenth, of Senlis in the fifteenth and of 
Rouen in the sixteenth. The pontifical of the College of 
Foix of the thirteenth century is particularly instructive; 
it mentions this imposition of hands as customary in cer- 
tain Churches, but adds expressly that the Church of 
Rome is not one of the number; that where this imposition 
of hands is in use it is not accompanied by any formula 
pronounced by the bishop, the assisting priests alone say- 
ing: ‘‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” Finally, it comes to 
occupy the place in which we find it today in the pontifi- 
cals of Sens in the thirteenth century, of Rouen, Metz 
and Noyon in the fourteenth, of Angers and Paris in the 
fifteenth, and in a pontifical of the Vatican library be- 
longing to the same period. It appears to have been 
mentioned from the eleventh century; but it did not 
really gain circulation prior to the thirteenth. And we 
must pass to the fourteenth century to find it taken into 
consideration by authors defining the matter of the or- 
dination of priests. 

The importance of these historical statements should 
not be overlooked. Doubtless they are not new, but they 
had not been co-ordinated in a synthesis as comprehensive 
as the one we have under consideration. And without 
doubt the reader has already concluded that the diverg- 
ence of opinion noticed in the first part of this paper 
would never have arisen if the true condition of Christian 
tradition had not been lost sight of. 


Iil 


Here the theological question comes in with all its 
acuteness, taking the form of a conflict between dogma 
and history. If one admits—and what Christian would 
hesitate to admit?—the permanent character of the 
priesthood committed by Christ to the Church, and the 
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fidelity of the Church in preserving the rite, one must 
clearly recognize that there arose in the schools of the 
thirteenth century a change regarding the nature of this 
rite, and that this change was sanctioned in the fifteenth 
century by the Decree of Florence. From that time it 
became a question of choice. Either it was admitted that 
this rite had always remained identical, and then the 
Decree of Florence did not contain infallible doctrine; or 
it was supposed that the Decree of Florence contained 
infallible doctrine, in which case the rite had undergone 
change. 

Cardinal Van Rossum cannot be accused of having 
failed to face this dilemma; and we find him standing 
frankly for the immutability of the rite against the infal- 
libility of the Decree of Florence. 

Before following him through the third and last part of 
his study, it may not be without interest to notice the 
false position of theologians who have believed all diffi- 
culties could be overcome by proclaiming eclectic solu- 
tions. For what the Decree to the Armenians claims to 
point out in very clear terms is not an essential element 
of the ordination of priests, but rather the whole matter 
of this ordination. Recognized as a document of infal- 
lible doctrine, there is, it appears, but one Catholic solu- 
tion: which consists in abolishing all previous tradition in 
order to adhere to the matter of the Sacrament of Order 
as prescribed by this Decree, in terms exclusive of all 
other elements. The compromises invented to save the 
infallibility of the Decree of Florence quite miss the end 
they have in view. 

On the other hand, it would be vain to dispute the fact 
that the Council of Florence may have had the matter 
and form of the sacrament in view in a sense in which the 
schools commonly understood it. It dealt with this sac- 
rament as with others; it followed St. Thomas step by 
step, as in his opusculum on the Sacraments of the Church— 
in conformity with the language received in the school— 
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he distinguished the matter and form of each sacrament. 
Cardinal Van Rossum very properly avoids such subtleties 
and asks himself: Is there reason to call in question the 
infallible nature of the doctrine enjoined upon the Ar- 
menians by Eugene IV? He answers unhesitatingly: 
Doubt is not only permitted, denial is demanded. 

Reasons for this attitude need to be carefully weighed. 

1. In the first place, attention must be given to the 
attitude of the Church, which does not make a practice of 
abandoning to the disputes of men her definitions of the 
faith, but preserves, renews and defends them against all 
inimical attacks and adverse opinions. Nothing of the 
sort has happened for five centuries in the case of the 
Decree to the Armenians. The Holy See appears to be 
uninterested, leaving theologians at perfect liberty to ex- 
press contrary opinions on the subject of Order. 

2. Attention should also be paid to the general attitude 
of the Church regarding Eastern rites. She has never 
raised any doubt concerning their legitimacy, or the 
validity of the sacraments administered according to 
these rites. Priests of the Greek, Syriac and Coptic 
Churches, ordained by the imposition of hands alone, 
are believed to be as truly ordained as are Latin and 
Armenian priests by the tradition of the instruments. 
Therefore, respecting the belief of the Church, it can at 
least be affirmed that the tradition of the instruments 
is not a universal requirement. 

3. Not only has the Church refrained from maintaining 
against all opposition the doctrine of the Decree to the 
Armenians, but several popes have formally deviated 
from it. 

Clement VIII in his Instruction on Italo-Greek Rites of 
August 30, 1595, authorizes the use of oil blessed by a sim- 
ple priest in the rite of Extreme Unction, while the Decree 
to the Armenians requires the benediction of the bishop. 

In his celebrated treatise, The Diocesan Synod, Benedict 
XIV, while forbearing to pronounce dogmatic judgment 
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on the pending controversy, nevertheless shows himself 
to be clearly in favour of the theory which admits the 
imposition of hands alone to be the matter in the ordina- 
tion of priests. Cardinal Lambertini wrote this work 
before his elevation to the sovereign pontificate; but Pope 
Benedict XIV did not repudiate it. 

Leo XIII in his Constitution Apostolicae Curae of Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, pronounced dogmatic sentence on the 
subject of Anglican orders, upholding the declaration of 
invalidity on account of the error involved in the formula 
connected with the imposition of hands, and making no 
allusion to the tradition of the instruments. 

Such action is an eloquent comment on the mind of the 
Holy See regarding the Decree to the Armenians. 

4. Rather more than a hundred years after the Council 
of Florence, the Council of Trent had to revise the doc- 
trine of sacraments. It declared incidentally in reference 
to Extreme Unction (Sess. xiv, cap. 3) that the ministers 
of this sacrament are either bishops, or priests whom they 
have ordained by the imposition of hands. Treating the 
Sacrament of Order ex professo, it calls to mind (Sess. 
Xxlli, cap. 2, 3) that the distinction between priests and 
deacons is based on the Scriptures. But, neither for 
priests nor for deacons do the Scriptures make mention 
of any tradition of instruments. The same council char- 
acterizes the grace peculiar to the Sacrament of Order as 
conferred, according to the teaching of St. Paul, by the 
imposition of hands. 

5. The very tenour of the Decree to the Armenians 
shows us its significance. On the first page, the pope 
enumerates the different dispositions of the Council for 
the acceptance of the Armenians: Capitula, Declarationes, 
Diffinitiones, Praecepta, Statuta omnesque doctrina. In this 
enumeration the terms are not synonymous. Dvffinitiones 
is well suited to describe the symbol of Nicaea with the 
definitions of Chalcedon and Constantinople, expressly 
incorporated in the doctrine of Florence. The other 
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points are distinct from this, and the general term doctrina 
is well applied to the section relating to the sacraments, 
summing up the doctrine then received in the Church. — 

6. Serious as the language of the Decree to the Ar- 
menians is, in it the essential tone of a definition of the 
faith will be sought in vain, that is to say, of doctrine 
presented to the universal Church and prescribed for 
the acceptance of the faithful. Intended for the Ar- 
menian Church alone, this decree was never officially 
brought to the knowledge of the universal Church in the 
form usual to definitions of the faith. This was so much 
the case that the memory of it had grown somewhat in- 
distinct when a century later, in 1559, Ruard Tapper 
bethought himself to bring it to light again to use it as a 
basis for argument. 

7. When the attention of theologians was called to this 
weighty document, the variety of positions taken by them 
showed clearly that they did not regard it as a definition 
of the faith binding on the whole Church. Instead of 
accepting it implicitly, many criticized it and some ven- 
tured to deviate from it on certain points. The increasing 
diversity of opinion as to the essence of the Sacrament of 
Order after this document was brought to light furnishes 
a startling proof of this fact. 

These are the seven arguments stated in De Essentia 
Sacramentt Ordinis. These arguments, the Cardinal con- 
cludes, appear to us to demonstrate, with certainty and 
clarity, that Pope Eugene IV, in his Instructions to the 
Armenians, intended by virtue of his supreme apostolic 
and infallible authority to define nothing concerning the 
sacraments of the Church, and especially touching the 
Sacrament of Order.’ 


” De Essentia Sacramenti Ordinis, p. 169: “Hisce argumentis nobis 
vrdentur certo oc evidenter demonstratum esse summum Pontificem 
Eugenium IV sua Instructione ad Armenos ad finem Concilit Florentini 
data, nihil circa divina Ecclesiae sacramenta, speciatim circa essentiam 
sacramentt Ordinis suprema sua apostolica et infallibili auctoritate 
definire voluisse.”’ 
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And Alphonsus Liguori had already come to the same 
conclusion: Eugene IV had not always in mind the pro- 
mulgation of dogmas. He conformed to the language of 
his time, which gave to objects employed in the conferring 
of Order, by reason of their prospective value, the name 
of matter of the sacrament. A conclusion so authoritative 
permits the theologian to attribute once more to the rite 
of the imposition of hands—since it was customary from 
the days of the Apostles and sanctioned in the universal 
Church by nineteen centuries of unbroken tradition—its 
full significance over against a rite introduced, as it 
seems, in the tenth century at some points in the Latin 
Church, recommended in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies by several great scholastics, sanctioned in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries by documents of the Holy 
See destined for the Armenians, but otherwise without 
recognition in ancient tradition and confined to Latins 
and Armenians. 

There is, therefore, we may add, a great difference be- 
tween the Decree to the Armenians and the Constitution 
of Leo XIII concerning Anglican ordination. The Con- 
stitution of Leo XIII brought officially to the notice of 
the universal Church the conclusions of a matured inves- 
tigation concerning one particular point. The Decree of 
Eugene IV and the Council of Florence brought no in- 
vestigation to a close, nor did it relate to any new element: 
it simply notified the Chureh of Armenia of the faith and 
practice of the Church of Rome. Though not devoid of 
dogmatic import in some of its parts, it does not claim to 
introduce any dogma but restricts itself to a statement 
of fact. 

With regard to the administration of the sacraments, 
and that of Order in particular, the Decree simply records 
the practice of the Latin Church in the fifteenth century. 
It has been shown how, by secular evolution, the rite of 
the tradition of the instruments had been introduced, and 
how it had ended in usurping in the general estimation 
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the place which really belonged to the primitive rite of 
the imposition of hands. The general estimation is re- 
flected in the teaching of the greatest scholastic, from 
whom the Council of Florence simply borrows its formula, 
without pretending thereby to settle a controversy which 
had not arisen in the fifteenth century, it may even be 
said, without being conscious of touching a point of 
controversy at all. Definitions of faith are not usually 
produced in such fashion. 

Consider, too, that everything combined to impel the 
Council to take the course we see it follow: this is an aspect 
of the question which should not be overlooked, and one 
on which publications previous to that of Cardinal Van 
Rossum have also thrown light. 

The crusades had promoted ecclesiastical relations be- 
tween the East and the West, and in the twelfth century, 
under circumstances which have remained unexplained, 
the Church of Armenia borrowed from the Latin Church 
the rite of the tradition of the instruments. In the course 
of the following centuries, the apostolate of the Friars 
Preachers developed largely in Armenia. About 1330, 
Bartholomew the Little, a Dominican, with John of 
Kherna, the Vartabed, founded the Armenian congrega- 
tion of “United Brethren”? which, recognizing from its 
foundation the Dominican rule, submitted itself in 1356 
to the General Master of the Order, forming a third regu- 
lar Order. We see what clearly defined influences directed 
the expansion of Latin influence in Armenia in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. They made themselves 
particularly felt in the discussions of the year 1342, to 
which we alluded above, which strengthened the ties be- 
tween the Christians of Armenia and the Holy See. The 
Act by which the Church of Armenia asserted its liturgi- 
cal conformity with the Roman Church at the Council of 
Sis created a precedent of which a decree of union neces- 
sarily took account. In the following century, Eugene 
IV carefully refrained from contradicting Benedict XII; 
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in 1439 he returned to the doctrine which had served as 
the foundation for discussion in the year 1342, which he 
found formulated in an opusculum of St. Thomas. But 
the declaration relative to the sacraments remained at 
first restricted to the domain in which circumstances had 
rendered it opportune, that is, to Armenia. When, in the 
next century, the Council of Trent undertook to define the 
Catholic doctrine of the sacraments, on account of the 
new Protestant teaching, it heard the Decree to the Ar- 
menians mentioned more than once with respect—of this 
its Acts give proof*—but it did not think itself bound to 
regard it as the basis for its own activities. 

These considerations succeed in restoring to the Decree 
of Florence its true character: that of immediate, prac- 
tical direction for Armenia alone, not of doctrine addressed 
infallibly to the universal Church. 

I regret that I did not know all this in 1904, for then I 
might have given my young Anglican inquirer full satis- 
faction.?® 


IV 


Can it be added that all difficulties of detail have been 
entirely cleared away, that agreement has been reached 
among theologians of the Roman Church on all the points 
on which Cardinal Van Rossum has just pronounced 
judgment? We do not believe so, and the last pages of 
his study seem to invite further reflection. 

Theologians of the Roman Church will doubtless be 
unanimous in recognizing the value of an historical and 
dogmatic exposition leading up to a completely coherent 
solution of the difficulties occasioned by the Decree of 


8 Acta Concilia Tridentini, ed. Goerresiana, vol. 5, Friburgi Brisgo- 
niae, 1911. See Conciliam (Florentinum) in the index. ; mit’ 

® Since the question of Anglican ordination has been raised inci- 
dentally in this paper, we should like to call attention to the full treat- 
ment it has received in the Dictionnaire Apologétique de la For Catho- 
ique, vol. 3, pp. 1162-1228 (Sydney F. Smith, 8.J.). 
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Florence. Doubtless they will not be equally agreed in 
recognizing that this solution is inevitable, and that it 
alone is of a nature to conciliate dogma and history on 
this point. 

We have indicated the inevitable choice in this matter. 
It is either to admit that the essential rite of ordination 
has remained always materially identical with itself, in 
which case the Decree of Florence could not contain in- 
fallible teaching, or to admit that the Decree of Florence 
contains infallible teaching, in which case the rite must 
have varied. 

Cardinal Van Rossum resolutely chooses the former 
alternative and argues strongly for it. He thinks that in 
clinging to the Decree of Florence one is condemned to 
swallow two dogmatic enormities: first, the sacrament 
becomes other in the Church of the East than it is in the 
Church of the West, so that there are really two sacra- 
ments; second, in the Church of the West the sacrament 
has not remained identical with itself. This reasoning 
could not count on unanimity of opinion. Men will oppose 
to it well-founded theological considerations, supported 
by authorities worthy of consideration. It seems, never- 
theless, our duty to show why the opinion rejected by the 
Cardinal is defensible and will undoubtedly continue to 
find advocates. We shall do this, not to shake the major 
thesis of the Cardinal, to which we subscribe without re- 
serve, but in the name of theological principles which 
remain true whatever may be their bearing on the ques- 
tions raised by the Decree of Florence. 

First of all, it is proper to note certain indications con- 
tained in the common practice of the Church. If, for any 
reason, the tradition of the instruments happens to be 
lacking, the Church will require that the whole ordination 
be undertaken anew. Not that it means to inflict any 
blame on the view which sees in the imposition of hands 
the whole essence of the Sacrament of Order, but that it 
refuses to depreciate the other acts. Such was the per, 
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sonal attitude of Benedict XIV; it continues to have 
force of law. A mere measure of prudence and respect, 
men will say. So it may be. We would not exaggerate its 
import. Still it is well to note the doctrinal presupposi- 
tion involved. Will someone say that this doctrinal pre- 
supposition itself leads, if men cling to it, to the two 
enormities denounced by Cardinal Van Rossum: that is, 
a Sacrament of Order different for the Church of the East 
from that of the Church of the West, and for the Church 
of the West itself varying in the course of the ages? 
Such deduction seems excessive. Here is the reason. 

This presupposition would indeed lead to such a con- 
clusion if it were permissible to speak of the essence of 
the sacrament as having an immutable and perfectly de- 
fined extension, not merely as to the intention of Christ, 
from whom it proceeds, but as to all the concrete condi- 
tions of its realization. Many theologians have, indeed, 
understood it so. They admit! that a matter and a form 
once valid would be always valid, whatever might be the 
diversity of time and place. But that is not a Catholic 
doctrine; it is a theological opinion, and a quite contest- 
able one. 

On the contrary, many theologians teach that the sac- 
rament, perfectly determined as to the intention of 
Christ, remains none the less variable as to the concrete 
conditions of its realization." They recall that Christ in- 
stituted the Apostles as dispensers of the divine myste- 
ries; they recall that the Council of Trent reasserted in 
this regard the apostolic heritage, affirming that the 
Church possesses the power to determine, according to 
the diversity of time and place, what a valid administra- 


10 With Suarez, De Sacramentis, disp. II. s. 5, 6, De Paiz’s edition, 
1886, vol. 20, pp. 50, 51. ah 

11 With Cardinal Billot De Ecclesiae Sacramentis, fourth edition, 
Rome, 1997, vol. 1, pp. 35, 36 and elsewhere. Regarding the question 
of sacramentary metaphysics, on which we touch here, further devel- 
opments may be found in the Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Fot 
Catholique, vol. 3, pp. 1154, sq, 
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tion of the sacraments may require, without prejudice 
to their substance determined once for all by Christ.” 

This doctrine has numerous applications, and no one 
can elude the necessity of admitting that the institution 
of the sacrament, wholly definite as to the intention of 
Christ, nevertheless possesses, as to its material object, 
a certain measure of amplitude confided to the discretion 
of the Church. May not this amplitude comprise rites as 
dissimilar as the imposition of hands and the tradition 
of the instruments? A priori we know nothing about it; 
a posteriori certain analogies suggest that this is not im- 
possible; and the Decree to the Armenians itself furnishes 
more than one such analogy. 

The Decree fixes as matter of the Sacrament of Confir- 
mation chrism blessed by the bishop. Has anointing, 
today regarded as essential, always been so regarded? 
It is very doubtful. In the Acts of the Apostles we see 
St. Peter and St. John confirm the faithful of Samaria by 
the imposition of hands. We find Confirmation again at 
Ephesus. No mention is made of any unction whatever. 
And yet there is no doubt that the Sacrament of Confir- 
mation was in the Church then just what it is today. 

Again the Decree assigns as the matter of Extreme 
Unction oil blessed by the Bishop; yet Greek priests ad- 
minister it ordinarily with oil that has not had episcopal 
benediction. These examples and others like them show 
the Church at work in determining what constitutes, for 
a time and for a good purpose, the essential rite of a sac- 
rament. It holds this power from Christ. It seems 
difficult, a priorz, to set limits to its exercise. 

It seems, then, that the concept of an essence of a sac- 
rament wholly immutable as to its material elements,— 
as to the matter and the form, to speak with the Council 

2 Concilium Tridentinum, sess. XXI, c. 3: “. . . Declarat hanc 
potestatem perpetue in Ecclesia fuisse, ut in sacramentorum dispensa- 
trone, Salva Korum Substantia, ea statuerat vel mutaret quae suscipien- 


tium utilitati seu sacramentorum venerationt pro rerum, temporum et 
locorum varietate magis expedire iudicaret.” 
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of Florence,—will not bear rigorous analysis. And this 
consideration may perhaps open the way to a concept 
somewhat more elastic than that advocated with such 
learning and authority by Cardinal Van Rossum. It may 
even, by a reaction, restore some probability to the 
hypothesis, set aside by him, of a variation arising in the 
course of centuries in the essential matter of the Sacra- 
ment of Order, a variation consecrated by the Decree of 
Florence. Readers will surely understand with what dis- 
interestedness we plead here for the possibility of an 
hypothesis which we have ourselves set aside. 

What makes us reject this hypothesis, then, is not its 
intrinsic repugnance nor its incompatibility with the 
principles of Catholic theology, but rather the absurd 
consequences to which it seems to lead us. In fact, it 
compels the admission that the Sacrament of Order, while 
remaining for most of the Eastern Churches what it had 
been for all the Churches from the time of the Apostles, 
has become different for the Latin Church and, in its 
train, for the Armenian Church at a date relatively recent, 
a date, however, impossible to fix with precision, but which 
may be placed in the neighbourhood of the twelfth cen- 
tury; that such a great change came about not through 
any channel of authority, but by way of a slow infiltration, 
and that it had been consummated some two centuries 
before it was consecrated by the Decree of the Council of 
Florence; that in giving notice to Armenians alone of so 
great a change, the Church had no concern to send notice 
of it likewise to the Westerns, who were primarily affect- 
ed; that the Church had undergone this change without 
becoming conscious of it; and that after having consecrat- 
ed it by the Decree to the Armenians, the Church re- 
mained indifferent to the reaction which, especially since 
the seventeenth century, had made itself felt against the 
act of the Council of Florence. 

In the course of such a work of infiltration, which did 
not occur everywhere at the same time, and took centu- 
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ries for its consummation, what is to be thought of the 
essence of the sacrament in the Latin Church? Was it 
single or complex? Did it remain at the mercy of indi- 
vidual initiatives? Such a system seems absolutely im- 
possible. No one will be content with the notion that two 
distinct verities might have co-existed and interpenetrated 
one another in inextricable dovetailing. Nothing could be 
more contrary to the Florentine text, which makes no 
pretense of innovation, but does undertake to state what 
exists, and with no thought of any such complication. 

These difficulties will be solved only by re-establishing 
the substantial identity of the rite throughout the ages 
and by regarding as a simple optical illusion the import- 
ance usurped by the tradition of the instruments. But 
we reach a realm of very subtle consideration. The desire 
to throw light on the fundamentals of an obscure question 
is our sole excuse before readers of THe CONSTRUCTIVE 
QUARTERLY. 
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Intercommunion and Lambeth 
By H. J. Wornuerspoon, M.A., D.D. 


Last June there was held at Oxford one of those in- 
formal conferences on the problems of Reunion which 
have been so helpful in shewing where attention must 
concentrate. One left the conference impressed by the 
difficulty and indeed the improbability of any immediate 
coalescence of even the British denominations into any 
single organization, but also impressed by the intensity of 
the impulse towards corporate fellowship. On returning 
to Scotland I made some notes towards a paper on the 
subject, which only now gets itself written.1. Because of 
their relevance to what has since emerged, I venture to 
transcribe here something from them, as follows: 


‘Separations in relation to the “Great Church” of each region re- 
present for the most part the same elements and tendencies which in 
the Unreformed Church were represented by the Orders. Could not 
these elements and tendencies now coexist within the Great Church 
as the Orders did with the Secular Organization of the Middle Ages? 

“The Orders stood for a different religious ideal—followed a dif- 
ferent rule of life—were separately organized, separately governed; 
they were outside the Church’s territorial system, extra-diocesan, 
were international; had their own cultures, their own rites, their own 
finance, their own property, their own philosophies and theologies. 

““Tt may be said that there is a difference—that they had no flocks 
(though that is not quite accurate: they were each a flock): that they 
did not impinge on the ordinary life of society as our sects do; that 
they had no font, that they did not celebrate marriage, that they did 
no pastoral work. But that is hardly the case, at least in the West, 
when parishes came to be given to the Houses and in many cases to 


1 Before the Conference I had ventured to suggest to Dr. Headlam 
the precedent of the Religious Orders, and he had replied, referring 
me to a passage in his Bampton Lecture, which I had not then read, 
in which the same idea is introduced. The parallel had been sug- 
gested to my own mind by the discussion of Monasticism in Profes- 
sor Allen’s Christian Institutions. 
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be served from them. The Franciscans had Tertiaries in the World; 
they were empowered to enter pulpits, to hear confessions, to give 
absolution. The Franciscan organization would seem ‘to have been 
as completely severed, as an organization, from that of the Great 
Church as most sects in England from the Church of England. Yet 
we see no schism. The Orders were part of the whole Church as was 
the secular system, though the two met only in the papacy. ‘e 

“Ts it conceivable that again there should co-exist communities, 
self-governed, holding their own methods, having each its own ethos, 
practising each its own rite, having its own finance and its own dis- 
cipline, as it was with the Orders; yet in intercommunion with one 
another as the Orders were with each other and with the Seculars? 
Is it conceivable that such intercommunion might be established be- 
tween all Orthodox occupying the same territory, and that the unity 
should be made “visible,” not only by their intercommunion, but by 
their common recognition of a co-ordinating authority, representing 
their consensus and fellowship? 

“ What would be the conditions requisite to such Intercommunion? 

1. A common faith: the Catholic Faith. 

2. Acommon Ministry: in practice, at least a presbyterate mutually 
recognized as regular and valid. 

3. For the Sacraments, at least a common Canon—some central 
words and invariable elements and actions. 

4. A conciliar authority, having some such powers of discipline as 
the League of Nations has in another sphere. 

“What had the Middle Ages more than these?” 


These notes were made in early July; the Lambeth Re- 
port was issued in August. I was naturally interested to 
observe a certain measure of coincidence, and as naturally 
find myself in sympathy with much of the Report as it 
bears on reunion. 

It is unnecessary to say more than many have said in 
appreciation of the moral courage of the Lambeth Appeal 
or of its noble humility. There is even perhaps something 
heroic in its frank expression of penitence and of respon- 
sibility for the past. It has been said that these come late 
and deserve the less commendation; each generation, 
however, can answer only for itself—it is better to rec- 
ognize that the inheritors of a certain traditional attitude 
have, with rare submission to conviction, reversed the 
attitude and renounced the tradition in order to reach 
ground on which reconciliation shall be possible. The 
Report so far already succeeds in its aim that it has placed 
discussion on a new basis and has created the necessity 
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that within an atmosphere of friendly reciprocity the 
question should be freshly explored. It has elicited from 
representative individuals recognition of that. No more 
at this stage has been possible. The Lambeth Conference 
is not a corporate body. There is not as yet the case of a 
“Church” addressing overtures to other “Churches,” 
authority to authority. The appeal is rather as it were a 
wireless message sent abroad to whom it may concern— 
to men of Christian mind the world over. Definite over- 
tures for conference between authorities may follow— 
they are suggested; but till then there can hardly be any- 
thing of the nature of reply by any “‘Church.”” To whom 
would reply be addressed? The Conference has sepa- 
rated. Overtures may follow—it is to be hoped that they 
will; and in that event the machinery of Church courts 
will be set in motion for formal conference. In the mean- 
time it is for “all Christian people”’ to weigh the appeal 
and for individuals to ascertain its meaning and to evalu- 
ate the course which the Resolutions adumbrate. We 
who attempt this should, I think, have in mind two con- 
siderations—that it is for us to give favourable interpre- 
tation to Appeal and Resolutions, to avoid making points 
against them, and especially to avoid what is technically 
known as “testing their sincerity” (a thing which to sin- 
cere men is difficult to be borne); and then to have regard 
to this, that for the moment the Lambeth suggestions 
hold the field. Something is achieved in the mere fact 
that they have been offered. It may be taken for agreed 
that the end proposed by them is desirable. Here then is 
a scheme towards that end which to such a body as Lam- 
beth seems feasible; as to which many others agree that 
it has at least elements of feasibility and admits of con- 
sideration:—have we any alternative scheme of which as 
much can be said? Ii we have not, may we not for the 
moment concentrate on the examination of this with hope- 
fulness of good result and with inclination to discover in 
it at least promise? So much depends on the attitude of 
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mind, favourable or aloof, in which we approach the exam- 
ination. At the best there are difficulties enough—let us 
abstain from over-emphasizing them. If we will the end 
we must will the means, so long as these lie within our 
duty. The posture of mind in which one says: “TI will 
never be party to this,” “I will never contemplate that,” 
is not helpful to agreement. We must contemplate things 
of so good aim, even if unhappily contemplation should 
compel us to decline them. Let us begin by contem- 
plating. 

The end sought is, as I take it, interecommunion. 
Means suggested are means to that. We aim, in the first 
place, at fellowship; and, in the second place, to present a 
united front to the world. In our deeper thought, to 
which we less readily give voice, we desire to offer to our 
Lord that unified organism through which His Spirit may 
act according to promise. No one, I think, aims at a gov- 
ernmental unity, except in apicibus for the protection of 
the conditions of intercommunion. No one thinks of a 
central authority to regulate Church life in its detail. 
No one thinks of a uniformity of ritual or custom. No 
one desires a confessional identity on the scale, for exam- 
ple, of the Second Helvetic or of Westminster, 1643. An 
agreement in faith there must be, unless union is to defeat 
its own ends. Without that there is no testimony, nor 
anything in which to have fellowship. But agreement 
need be only in those things which it can be agreed are 
necessaria:—in necessariis unitas. To insist on more 
would only mean suppression of variety in thought, or 
could favour only that element in the Church which tends 
to negative or vague positions: for it is impossible to make 
men say that they believe more than they believe, while it 
is always possible to be silent as to belief—so that agree- 
ment tends to come on the ground occupied by those who 
assert the less, others being silenced. Nothing is gained, 
but much of real value may be lost, by efforts to force 
“agreements that are not real” over “differences that are 
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real.” Very distinct types of spiritual ethos have been 
evolved and are represented by communities which have 
now traditions as well as other differentia. It is hopeless 
to attempt to weld these into an indifferentiated whole. 
Were the thing possible, it is probably undesirable—too 
much that is significant and expressive would disappear 
in the process; and the wholeness which is sought can 
perhaps be found apart from such sacrifice. The idea of 
regimental oneness no longer appeals to us as it did to our 
fathers. The phrase ‘‘rich diversity’? has for us more 
meaning. Much that cannot be imposed on the whole 
Church may profitably be illustrated within the Church. 
None the less we demand unity—a unity, however, which 
is vital rather than mechanical, a unity of fellowship, in 
“one Spirit, one hope, one faith, one Baptism.” Fellow- 
ship is possible through and across the richest diversity, 
so long as that in which spiritual fellowship is constituted 
subsists In common. Fellowship, being a thing spiritual, 
requires an “outward sign,” spirit always demanding the 
bodily that it may become operative. The garment and 
sign of fellowship is intercommunion—in worship and 
especially in the Eucharist. For its practical effect and 
for our enjoyment of it that is necessary, and ultimately 
perhaps that alone is necessary. Other things may be 
requisite that intercommunion may exist, and therefore 
we discuss them; but we discuss them in order to reach 
that—where intercommunion exists, there unity exists 
and is demonstrated and we have fruition of it. In the 
simplicity of the concrete, our desire is for a condition of 
matters in which we can frequent each others’ assemblies, 
approach each others’ sacraments, appreciate each others’ 
excellencies and supply each others’ deficiencies without 
interior hesitation and without fear of being misunder- 
stood or repelled, having everywhere the liberty of sons; 
in which there shall be no question of suspicion or jealousy, 
or superiority or concession or of making allowances; in 
which nous autres, vous autres shall have disappeared not 
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only from language but from thought, and comparisons 
of validity, lawfulness or security of ordinances shall have 
passed out of possibility. Such, I think, is the fellowship 
which our present consciousness demands; it demands 
that we should at least put ourselves definitely in motion 
towards this. And that is the reason why schemes of 
federation are coldly considered: federation may be better 
than nothing; it can promise a good deal as to concerted 
action and public influence; but it cannot give us spiritual 
fellowship. And that is also the reason why proposals 
which disregard difficulties as to conditions of intercom- 
munion must fail. Such proposals may attract many, but 
cannot content all. ‘“‘Conscience is a tender thing,” as 
John Knox said; you cannot deprive it of its liberum veto; 
the problem is to satisfy all consciences, the strong, the 
weak. Here and there are hints of inclination to treat 
Lambeth and its appeal as unimportant; proposals from 
such men on matters so grave at such a juncture in human 
affairs as now exists must to any who seek a way for us 
and for our children seem very important. 

In effect the Lambeth Report submits, not at all as an 
ultimatum but simply as a basis for conference, first, the 
proposition that for intercommunion there are three requi- 
sites: and then its own suggestions for the satisfaction of 
these. The three requisites cover the same area as did the 
earlier Quadrilateral: Belief, Sacraments and Ministry. 
These are considered, not as requisites for salvation, but 
for unification. If there is consent that agreement in these 
is necessary, Lambeth also suggests what in its judgment 
the measure of agreement might be. As to each of the 
three conditions named, the agreement must offer what 
consciences involved are certain to require. If no agree- 
ment can offer that, intereommunion would obviously be, 
unattainable. The Lambeth divines think that it can be 
offered. 

Of the three conditions, the first is probably that which 
may be most seriously challenged, as requisite. There 
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exists in some Christian Communions a definite repulsion 
(a) to any form of stated belief; (b) to that statement of 
belief which on the face of things is most conceivable as 
of general acceptance. To this repulsion Principal Garvie 
has given expression in a recent issue of this Review: and, 
if he must be taken as speaking for many, there would be 
the less purpose in carrying this discussion farther: for to 
considerable sections of the Church the position which he 
advocates is unlikely to seem possible. Fellowship must 
be fellowship in something, and for most of us that some- 
thing is belief; and belief can be realized as a basis of fel- 
lowship only by being expressed. Without that federation 
is possible, as Congregationalism shows: but intercommu- 
nion of the character desired is not. Anything attained 
in its direction would remain always conditional—a mat- 
ter of inquiry and of judging one another: tentative and 
unhappy. No one is going to launch on adventure in 
order to obtain that. The theoretical and, therefore, ab- 
solute refusal of the use of creed is, however, far from 
universal, even where in practice it has been dispensed 
with. The Congregational system is such that the need 
for it may be less felt; for within the particular congrega- 
tion associated by consent men may very well know each 
other’s faith and be content with that personal knowl- 
edge; and beyond that there is only federation of these 
congregations. It does not follow that in all cases the 
absence of a statement of belief is matter of conscience, 
or that for sufficient reason it might not be accepted, at 
least by way of concession. It is easier to concede the 
acceptance of creed than to concede its absence, since all 
of us have creed, and since for most of us it is substanti- 
ally the same. There need not seem intolerable hardship 
in admitting to one another that we believe alike. The 
rejection of dogma can hardly be itself the one permissible 
and necessary dogma. On the other hand, creed as a 


2See the issue for December, 1920: A Congregationalist View of the 
Lambeth Appeal on Christian Reunion. 
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basis of fellowship would be for not a few merely obli- 
gatory. This is one of the matters in which consciences 
may run up against a non possumus. Perhaps it is no 
good occasion for conscientious embarrassment—as matter 
of fact embarrassment would occur. The feasibility of 
intercommunion may, therefore, depend primarily on ac- 
ceptance of this condition; at no other point does there 
seem equal danger of permanent obstruction to all schemes 
of reunion; and it must be hoped that there is possibility 
of its general concession. 

There would remain for farther conference the question 
what the common formula of belief should be. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately the question, as it submits itself, 
hardly seems to admit much choice of answer. We may 
wish that the attempt to frame a formula of concord de 
novo were open to us; or we may be thankful that one of 
very wide acceptance already exists; in either case we have 
to deal with the circumstance that the Nicene theology 
underlies the evangelical faith of Christendom as a whole, 
and that the Creed “‘commonly called Nicene”’ is itself 
formally confessed by principal communions, whose rela- 
tion to it is one from which derogation would be more 
than difficult. Leaving out of account the Filioque diver- 
gence, as being to moderns for explanation rather than 
for controversy, this Creed is common ground to the East, 
which defines by it its “Orthodoxy”; to the Latin Church 
which has extended but has not diminished from it; to 
the worldwide group of Anglican Churches; for those 
holding the Lutheran system; and, in effect, for those 
adhering to the Westminster standards (Dr. Denney has 
told us that “every word of the Nicene Creed is in the 
Confession of Faith”’), as well as for those Congregational 
Churches which use that Confession in legal deeds. It is 
essentially the Creed of the Reformation, which was care- 
ful in most areas to make its adherence to this a ground 
for the claim of Catholicity (under the code of Justinian) 
and, therefore, for the claim to imperial and royal pro- 
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tection. But more—its definitions are everywhere the 
background of the people’s religion, who think of God 
and of Christ in terms of its presentation. An intercom- 
munion based so far on common profession on those 
terms would, one may think, commend itself pro tanto to 
the overwhelming mass of believers; while the proposal 
of any “restated” theology would perplex as many as 
this Faith in which we stand presently unites in a true 
fellowship of soul, and would launch the Churches which 
are striving to approach one another upon an era of dis- 
cussion, to which no term or result can be foreseen. A 
reunited Catholicism might conceivably revise with au- 
thority the Nicene Categories, but to attain that it is 
necessary to proceed upon the measure of consensus 
which presently exists. Personally, it may be the con- 
tent rather than any form which one values; I for one can 
be satisfied in adherence to what “‘contains every word 
of the Nicene Creed”; but the actual formula is itself 
sacrosanct to the whole East, and the same may be said, 
with whatever qualification is proper, of at least the Latin 
and the Anglican. The question just now is not for any 
of us of what would satisfy himself, but of what can by 
possibility content others as well. There is then reason 
why conference may at least begin on the suggestion of 
this as “‘the sufficient statement of the Christian faith.” 
The word “‘sufficient’’ need not bar consideration of its 
extension, if any think and all were to agree that there is 
matter of parallel importance to which it does not give 
expression. There is perhaps precedent for that in the 
decrees of Chalcedon, and Rome has explicitly used the 
method for its own definitions. There may not be neces- 
sity: the Church has never attempted in such statement 
to say everything, but has inclined to confine itself to 
what is demanded for the correction of emergent error. It 
is permissible to think that the Creed already enunciates 
the fundamental from which other doctrine is inferential: 
having stated, for example, the crucifixion, that implies 
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everything of the Divine love. Chalcedon itself has been 
held to be implicit in Niczea. To some it might seem that 
derivative theology would find its proper place rather in 
such particular Confessions as might still be felt to be 
advisable. Extension hardly seems the way to simplicity, 
and if intercommunion is possible on only so much, it 
would not be helped, but might be endangered, by the 
attempt to say more. At the same time, there are devout 
and learned men who seriously and earnestly feel dissatis- 
fied unless more is said; and to obtain their full sympathy 
there might very well be agreed articles in continuation 
or supplement, touching a distinctly Evangelical note, 
making mention of the Atonement, asserting the broad 
love of God from which Christ came forth to us, or 
farther as conference might reveal the need. All is for 
conference; we have to seek just now only its starting 
point. 

As to the Sacraments, there appears to be a large meas- 
ure of agreement, at least as to the requisite; no one 
apparently is eager to disturb this agreement by discus- 
sion, and the Lambeth suggestion (Resolution VI) seems 
to pass with much assent. The only farther suggestion so 
far appears to be that for their administration some re- 
solved and common minimum of word and action, some 
invariable and universal canon and central rubric for 
each sacrament, would in practice be inevitable for attain- 
ment of the purpose, that each of us may anywhere seek 
and receive sacraments without anxiety; having always 
in mind the consideration that we are in quest, not of 
that which to ourselves is preferred, but of what is pos- 
sible for us all and satisfying to each. In omnibus caritas. 

The third requisite recognized by the Lambeth appeal 
is that of a common Ministry. For intercommunion it is 
| perhaps the most obvious. We aim at an interior freedom 
to frequent each others’ sacraments: for that we must in 
effect find everywhere the same ministry. There is an 
alternative: we may disregard the question of lawful min- 
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istry. But that is not possible to every one; there are and 
there are likely to be those who cannot. That may very 
well be their mistake; yet the fact remains. No one 
thinks of either convincing or of concussing such people; 
and they can hardly be omitted, they are at least a con- 
siderable proportion of the persons whom it is desired to 
bring together. The aim then would be to find a solution 
which will take account of them, and will furnish for all 
one ministry which, while it naturally satisfies those who 
require less, will also meet the necessity of those who re- 
quire more; and further, that there may be with the min- 
istry itself identity of claim, equality of confidence, fel- 
lowship in possession of ministry. It is for this that all of 
us earnestly long: “‘a Ministry acknowledged by every 
part of the Church”; and Lambeth in proposing this as 
requisite is likely, so far at least, to obtain wide assent. 
In naming the requirement, Lambeth does not desig- 
nate the episcopate as the means of its supply; that is left 
for conference; it offers only what it thinks “‘a reasonable 
claim” that for its discovery the episcopate will be found 
necessary. That, of course, is the question, and every- 
thing turns on the answer to it. Conference, if it be 
reached, will be mainly conference as to that. For myself 
I have not been accustomed to think of episcopate as of 
the esse of the Church, so far as the lawfulness and suf- 
ficiency of presbyteral orders are concerned I happen to be 
a convinced Presbyterian and to think that on grounds 
historical, exegetic and critical, a “reasonable claim” for 
that position can also be made. One need not, however, 
on that account persuade oneself that Presbyterianism is 
likely to provide the universally acceptable ministry; and 
if not, still less Wesleyanism or Congregationalism. It is 
at least arguable that ministry which does not involve 
episcopal commission will not content all Christians, while 
the possession of such a commission is unlikely to inval- 
idate ministry in the eyes of any. That it may be sup- 
posed is what Lambeth means by its “claim” that the 
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episcopate is “the one means of providing” “‘a Ministry 
acknowledged by every part of the Church.” It is a 
claim which must be carefully scrutinized, but also a 
claim to be anxiously weighed; for if it should prove that 
without episcopate no common ministry is attainable, 
either the intervention of episcopate must be accepted, 
or the hope of proximate intercommunion be abandoned; 
and either decision would be sufficiently momentous. 

It might be that, should conferences be reached, dif- 
ficulties should prove less formidable than has been feared. 
The claim is only for the factual value of the episcopate 
as an institution, not for the acceptance of any theory of 
its origin, not for its reception as obligatory, not for any 
doctrine of ministry as dependent on episcopacy. By 
means of it a universally acceptable ministry becomes 
possible—that is the plea offered. Such a ministry as it 
provides has room within it for most consciences. ‘The 
Presbyterian finds that his own standards accept the suf- 
ficiency of such orders.? The Wesleyan derives from 
them. To the Congregationalist they need not clash with 
his sense of the proper value of the interior call and wit- 
ness. For co-ordination and rule, or at least for presiden- 
cy, some form of episcopate would in various quarters be 
probably considered with something of a welcome. It 
seems to be accepted by the Reports of the Joint Sub- 
committee on Faith and Order, and of the Mansfield 
Conference (1919), and is presumably behind the resolu- 
tions of the Mansfield Conference (1920). In America a 
governmental episcopate is found to be easily compatible 
with Wesleyanism. Congregationalism now shows a 
strong tendency to recognize itself in the corporate aspect, 
and (I think) has made some actual movement towards a 
system of superintendency. In Scotland, at least, Pres- 
byterianism began with superintendents, and “‘in the 
eyes of Knox and his coadjutors ‘the best reformed 
Church’ was ‘the Church of the Superintendent and his 


3Form of Church Government, “Rules,’’ 10. 
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Councell.’’’* The institution, therefore, of the episcopate 
does not then seem to be in itself beyond the general con- 
sideration. If on examination there should be agreement 
that, as intereommunion requires a common ministry, so 
a commonly acceptable ministry would in practice and, 
as things are, involve the episcopate, only very strong 
reasons would be likely to induce its absolute refusal. 
Such reasons may exist and may be conscientiously felt 
and urged, but in the case supposed refusal from any 
quarter would, one may be certain, be reluctant, and 
would be preceded by very anxious scrutiny of the reasons 
for it. : 

At this point, however, should it be reached, there 
would emerge a difficulty, which to many is evidently 
crucial. As a system for the future, the omens, so far as 
disclosed, might seem to indicate for the episcopate a not 
unfriendly consideration. But—what of existing min- 
istries? How are they to be unified and made univer- 
sally acceptable? The Lambeth suggestion for that end 
has a certain attractiveness of simplicity. It proposes in 
brief a general exchange of Commissions to the Ministry, 
each Church conferring on the other what for itself it 
claims to possess, with the condition that in this there 
should be no examination of existing “lawfulness” or 
‘validity,’ no repudiation by any one of his past min- 
istry, and (I presume) no criticism of what exists. Its 
sufficiency for what it claims to be would apparently be 
assumed in the fact that commission was accepted from 
it. This is novel to the point of being startling; it is fear- 
less; in its promise of a solution it is even exciting. At 
the same time, it involves a difficulty so evident that 
every one is conscious of it, and though it belongs proper- 
ly to a later stage of discussion, being foreseen, it at once 
dominates most treatments of the question. This diffi- 
culty is that in the estimation of the respective givers the 
gifts to be interchanged differ so widely. “The term 

4First Book of Discipline, 27, quoted Leishman. 
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‘commission’ is here used in no constant sense. In cer- 
tain applications it means little more than ecclesiastical 
permission; in others it means nothing less than an actual 
form of ordination.”®> The non-episcopally ordained may 
not suppose himself to have anything to give except a 
welcome; but what he accepts, he would accept “through 
Episcopal ordination.”’ The supposed reciprocity is thus 
hardly a reciprocity. The Anglican may speak of his 
penitence; he may confess his share in the guilt of crip- 
pling the Body of Christ; he may refuse to call in ques- 
tion the spiritual reality of the non-episcopal ministries; 
he may recognize them as “effective means of grace”; 
but he is not able to divest himself of a ministry admitted 
by others; and he cannot change the fact that some other 
ministries rest on a basis less universally acknowledged. 
For the Anglican there is effectively no question of ordina- 
tion, conditional or otherwise; in other cases there might 
be; in some there would be. It is scarcely sufficient to 
urge that whatever might be felt in this to be painful 
should for so great an end be gladly suffered. That is 
true, but it is not everything; “‘the real gravamen of the 
difficulty (says the writer just quoted) is the more serious 
matter that questions of conscience appear to be involved. 
Can any minister, who believes himself to be truly or- 
dained already, rightly submit to any additional form of 
ordination?”? One cannot make little of this question; it 
is likely to be most keenly realized by Presbyterians, for 
the reason that among them a conception of ordination 
is found which, with the substitution of a corporate for 
an individual episcopate, is so much on all fours with the 
Anglican conception. Lambeth, however, only submits 
a basis for conference and its substantive proposals are 
for examination. One thing perhaps may be recognized, 
that the difficulty is not created by Lambeth. It is not 
the fault of Anglicans that no one challenges their orders; 


°R. 5. Kirkpatrick, Report of S. C. S. Conference, Glasgow, Nov. 
22, 1920. 
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and matters would approach the ludicrous if the fact that 
one of the parties to possible conference is in this unfor- 
tunate position were for ever to bar the way to negotia- 
tion or were to prove irremediable. There must be some 
way, if it pleased God to make it apparent. If we come 
together in a right frame, the Spirit of the Lord being 
present, it may appear to us—this way or another. 

What alternative methods can be suggested? There is 
Dr. Headlam’s method, of a general recognition of exist- 
ing ministries, with, for the future, episcopal ordination. 
But Dr. Headlam proposes this recognition only where 
the imposition of hands with prayer has been observed - 
The recognition then would include many, but by n° 
means all; and the question of those not included would 
remain as it is and would be as difficult of solution. But 
further this scheme would fail to give what is sought, a 
ministry universally acknowledged; it omits a factor in 
ordination on which many have been taught to lay stress, 
that, namely, of the minister of ordination. Ordination 
by laying of hands and prayer by persons themselves un- 
ordained, or who had been ordained by the unordained, 
would not be “acknowledged by the whole Church.” 

There has been suggestion of an actual ordaining of all 
by all, each communion carrying out its own full rite for 
all the rest. This, however, is of the impossibly cumber- 
some, and is besides open to whatever objection lies 
against the Lambeth proposal on the ground of inequality 
of contribution. 

A third alternative is suggested by a recent pamphlet,® 
which indicates (if I understand rightly) that in certain 
contingencies, neither likely to occur, the offer of the 
Lambeth Bishops to accept commission from other com- 
munions would mean their own ordination and consecra- 
tion at the hands of Rome or of the East. It might then 
be conceivable that Anglicans and non-Anglicans should 


6 Lambeth and Reunion, by the Bishops of Peterborough, Zanzibar, 
and Hereford; S. P. C. K. 1921: p. 60. 
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solve their present difficulty by united recourse to a 
source of orders admitted by both. There are oriental 
sees which trace unquestioned succession to the period of 
Ignatius or of Polycarp, and these might become the 
fount of a renewed and assured ‘“‘Commission”’ to the 
whole of at least the Reformed Church. What the Lam- 
beth Bishops would, if need be, agree to in order to in- 
clude in intercommunion the East or an ameliorated 
Rome they might contemplate in order to reach inter- 
communion with the non-Episcopal “groups,” and in 
these days of heroic measures the thing may be the more 
easily imagined. 

Then there is the method of an interim. This has been 
often enough suggested, and something like provision for 
it is in effect outlined in the Report of a Lambeth sub- 
committee (p. 143), which is by the Conference “gen- 
erally approved” (Res. XII A. 3). Something of the sort 
was tried in Scotland in 1610, and by most accounts was 
working well enough, if Charles and Laud had let it alone; 
and it is much to be hoped that any conferences which 
may arise out of Lambeth will include this method in 
consideration. Frankly I should be more hopeful of it 
than of other schemes, both for present acceptance and 
for ultimate success. It would, one may suppose, mean 
immediate consecration (per saltum certainly in some 
cases, and in the view of some in all cases) of principal 
ministers in each of the non-Episcopal communions, and 
the presidency of these persons, each for his own group, 
in future ordinations; the conciliar association of these 
with each other and with existing bishops for the protec- 
tion of the reconstituted intercommunion, for future con- 
secrations, and for arrangement of such ritual conformity 
as might be desirable. For the present generation this 
would fail to give us complete intereommunion, but would 
secure it for the next generation. It might do more: such 
an interim usually tends to shorten itself; men grow 
weary of waiting for its full effect, and some day they 
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precipitate the conclusion. Any such znterim would rea- 
sonably admit liberty for the individual to receive “con- 
ditional ordination” from his own chief; and that might 
become increasingly frequent if it presented itself, not as 
a demand, but as merely a domestic incident within one’s 
“group.” Liberty is a great reconciler, and conscience 
becomes less fretful when men are let alone. Is there any 
other way of obviating the emergence within each “ group” 
of an intransigent minority? and how many of our best 
might be included in these minorities? An interim may, 
therefore, be the best way, the shortest way, even the 
only way. If so, let it be considered, for it is a possible 
way. 

The importance of the Lambeth proposals is that for 
the moment they hold the field as a concrete scheme. If 
there is a better, the process of examining this may bring 
that to light. Even as it stands, it proposes something 
imaginable. The three members of the Conference who 
in Lambeth and Reunion expound it help us to a visualiza- 
tion, and their sketch of an established intercommunion 
deserves study. 

We may, I think, be further helped to imagine what 
might exist by remembering (as the first paragraphs of 
this article suggest) how the Religious Orders co-existed 
with the episcopal system of the pre-Reformation West. 
These Orders emphasized, as has been said, things which 
are distinctively emphasized by the non-episcopal com- 
munions of to-day—the importance of the presbyterate, 
the right of communal self-government, the culture of the 
individual soul, the restriction of intercourse with the 
world, the place of the laity in organized religious life, the 
value of the word and of prayer as well as of Sacraments, 
the liberty of prophesying.’. They had a recognized place 
in the Church’s life, and were part of it as much as the 
generality which was organized under the secular system. 
The anomaly of their practical independence became 

TAI] this is worked out by Allen, op. cit., c. ix. 
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acute with the rise of the Mendicants, penetrating par- 
ishes, clashing at numberless points with the ordinary 
pastorate, assuming its functions, confusing its discipline; 
and there was friction enough. Yet there was complete 
interecommunion; any one could wait on any altar; for 
there was a common belief, a common ministry, common 
sacraments; in the matter of ordination the two systems 
coalesced: the same person ordained for both; and in 
council the Orders could be represented by their heads 
side by side with the episcopate. In the future as con- 
templated by Lambeth, individual “groups” would be in 
a stronger position than were any of the Orders, since each 
would possess within itself that which no post-Celtic 
order possessed, namely the episcopate; and the “‘ groups” 
would be sympathetically nearer to each other, as bishop 
is nearer to bishop than bishop to abbot or provincial. 
The parallel is far from complete, but in some respects, as 
for example as to territoriality of jurisdiction, it is at least 
illuminative. 

If Lambeth supplies a basis for conference, that is be- 
cause it supposes a system and a practice, not a theory. 
Men can coincide in practice, who are not agreed in theory 
of it, and only in practice can men be brought to agree- 
ment. We can be “‘of one mind in the Lord,” the mind of 
charity and of mutual acceptance of each other, ravres 
éudypoves, but we cannot all be of one opinion, and we can- 
not say that we are when we are not. The power of the 
grace of God is to make men to be of one faith who are of 
many opinions, and to enable them to dwell together in 
love, though in temperament and mode of view they dif- 
fer. Practice can unite, precisely because practice can be 
variously interpreted. If it is practice, not interpretation, 
which we ask of each other, a great deal that is not uni- 
versally desired or that would not individually be pre- 
ferred can be accepted, for charity’s sake. At present, in 
every communion, men of divergent opinion live together 
and commune in practice; their dialectic oppositions do 
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no harm, in fact they serve good purpose, so long as 
charity is maintained and fellowship in practice contin- 
ues. Each of us would no doubt wish that his own under- 
standing of things be that of every one else; there is 
temptation enough to say that practice without true 
theory (one’s own theory) is hollow and worthless; but it 
is not worthless, if it allays schism or if it keeps men in 
fellowship. It cannot be worthless if it is all which to 
human nature is possible. Were we in intercommunion 
on a systematic basis, that interpretation of the system 
which may be most after the mind of the Spirit would 
doubtless come to prevail and being of one mind we 
should tend to be increasingly of one opinion. 

As to the type of practice in which intercommunion can. 
exist, we must face this, that it should be an inclusive 
practice. What some of us have to fear would be a stinted 
practice, leaving no room for their interpretation and, 
therefore, having no room for them. Non licet esse vos; I 
am convinced that no one wishes to inflict that sentence 
upon his brother; but in effect any one may inflict it, if he 
says: “I will not assent to what is capable of this or that 
interpretation.” Let us have the practice and let us in- 
terpret it, each as seems to each to be its truth. No one, 
for example, is the worse if the ministrant in his ordina- 
tion is one who stands in succession of orders to the min- 
istries of the past, he for himself can value that more or 
less, and for most men the link to the past will have some 
value. But the absence of such a ministrant might leave 
to another nothing to interpret. No one can be offended 
by the repetition of our Lord’s words in the celebration of 
the Eucharist; but there are those who, if these words are 
not used, would fail to recognize the Sacrament. Up toa 
point which is for determination, the practice or system 
which is to open the way to intereommunion must by the 
nature of the case, and because the greater contains the less 
but the less does not contain the greater, be a full system, a 
full practice. It must be inclusive; perhaps without of- 
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fence one may say that—up to that point which is to be 
mutually determined—in order to include it had need to 
be the traditional. This is only to say in other words 
what has constantly been said: that to the unity of the 
future each Church is to bring its own contribution. It 
is in the light of such considerations that the Lambeth 
resolutions fall to be examined. 

In one aspect especially they may commend themselves 
to the practical mind. The Faith and Order movement 
has a similar objective and contemplates its achievement 
by a single measure of oecumenical conference; which is 
magnificent, and by its very scale may appeal, but for the 
same reason may be slow of realization. Lambeth sug- 
gests conference of Church with Church locally: a thing 
which is immediately possible and may have proximate 
result; while any success by its method would be a moral 
success for the Faith and Order movement and would 
facilitate the work of its Commissions. Conference often 
yields more than beforehand had seemed likely; the 
prayerful and self-abnegating conference of brethren is 
the very instrument of divine grace. 

If the Lambeth Appeal should fail to attain its purpose, 
it may be hoped that for our common honour failure may 
not come over any side issue such as that of “‘interchange 
of pulpits.”” That would really be almost too hard for 
faith itself. There is a proportion to be observed: this 
thing is too great to allow the entrance into its considera- 
tion of the kind of feeling which that very minor question 
stirs. After all it is not Anglicans only who may think 
that intereommunion ought to wait till its conditions are 
adjusted; that otherwise too little is made of the question 
of intercommunion, and of the gravity of our present posi- 
tion. Our differences, alas, have been judged to be weighty 
enough to necessitate the interruption of communion: 
it need not offend if to some it appears that we owe it to 
one another to treat them as barriers to be removed, not 
to be ignored as negligible. If this is a mistaken view, let 
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brethren nevertheless bear with it; it need not be under- 
stood as implying any depreciation, but only a jealousy for 
unity itself, lest we treat lightly the seriousness of our 
separations. Let us get to conference. We have come 
through one Armageddon and apparently have still a day 
of grace. We do not ask for sharper discipline to move us 
to seek a way of obedience to the clamour of Heaven for 
our return to one another. 
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Dean Church in his searching analysis of Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenicon, having decided that in the way suggested by 
Dr. Pusey “‘there is no hope,” sought comfort in the re- 
flection that though there is always risk in dwelling on 
what is impractible, the consideration of so great a question 
could not be useless. ‘‘In our narrow grooves of sect and 
party and communion,” he writes, “it is wholesome to be 
taken out into a larger range of thought, a wider view of 
possibilities, a more extended circle of sympathies. A 
more disheartening subject of contemplation than that of 
the unity of Christendom it is not easy to conceive; but 
a man can hardly think about it seriously without learning 
to be more forbearing, more distrustful of loud assertions 
and narrow claims, more capable of entering into the 
ideas of others, more apt to believe that he may not have 
all truth to himself.” And finally he concludes on the note 
of a hopefulness characteristic of his steady judgment as 
well as of his noble nature: ‘‘ Reason,” he says, “‘gains 
as time goes on; and the quarrels of Christendom may, 
perhaps, at last yield to the subtle and vague yet undeni- 
able power which has made men wiser than they used to 
be in regard to the interests of this world.” 

The words were written at the close of the year 1865. 
Time went on since then for fifty years, and it is doubtful 
whether future historians will be disposed to declare when 
they are face to face with 1914 that men had become much 
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more reasonable, or felt a deeper regard for the interests 
of this world. At any rate, even if we know something 
more than future historians can ever know about the 
feelings and motives and inspirations of the hour, we do 
admit that this period of fifty years was marked by a 
stupendous advance of scientific discovery and of intel- 
lectual attainment, and by the application of scientific 
discovery to the facilities and conveniences of life on its 
material side. There was no corresponding advance in 
spiritual attainment; indeed, many would argue that the 
dominion of a material standard had necessarily extended 
itself: that inevitably human life was being interpreted 
more and more in terms of materialism. And the works 
of the flesh were, indeed, made manifest. Christian civili- 
zation had little reason for congratulating itself if the 
years 1914 to 1919 were to be its last word. Christendom 
as such had failed. The Christian Commonwealth had 
failed to meet its liabilities. 

Then, in 1920, two hundred and fifty-two bishops were 
gathered from all parts of the world, identified particu- 
larly with that company of those who profess and call 
themselves Christians known as the Anglican Communion. 
They met in the face of a stricken and disheartened world, 
be it remembered, not to discuss the question of Reunion 
by itself or indeed primarily. I believe that very few of 
those present at the outset imagined that any approach 
to that problem offered any hope, anything but travelling 
over the old ground, littered with the débris of misman- 
aged controversies. It is true that they were bound to 
take up the question, apparently where it had been left 
thirteen years before. But the main and dominating 
purpose of the gathering was in mutual counsel to take 
some survey of the questions of the hour, to consider how 
to face the task and discharge the responsibility laid by 
their Lord and Master upon all who are called by His 
Name, of making Him felt and known in the world’s deep 
need, of being, as He means His disciples always to be, 
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the testimony to the higher possibilities of life in the rela- 
tions between man and man, between nation and nation. 
The Bishops were thinking much of Christianity and In- 
ternational Relations; of Christianity and the Standards 
of Society; of Christianity and the relations between 
Employers and Employed in Industry; how best to re- 
store, adjust and develop the work and witness of the 
Church in all parts of the world: how best and most wisely 
to give womanhood, now endowed with a new status in 
civil and political life, its true place in Church life; how 
best and most wisely to recognize the gifts which women 
can contribute to the life of the Church; what answer we 
who profess the religion of the Incarnation have to give to 
our own members concerned with movements of thought 
and practice such as Spiritualism, Theosophy and Chris- 
tian Science. 

I have said that the pressure of materialism had been 
making itself felt painfully, almost fatally, during the 
last fifty years. Yet even more noticeable was the 
subtle change that had been taking place in the out- 
look upon the world and the problems raised in every de- 
partment of human life. Nothing is more striking than 
the way in which a theory of the redemption of hu- 
man life, a determination to apply that theory to the 
practical questions with which our generation has to 
deal, the insistence upon the supremacy of spiritual 
and moral values has marked the aims of social re- 
formers, of scientific speculation and of political effort. 
To liberate men and women from greed and hatred and 
prejudice and debts and their own past—this motive has 
shaped the whole trend of modern thought and practice. 
And such movements as Spiritualism and Christian Sci- 
ence showed how utterly unsatisfied men and women are 
left by the merely materialistic interpretation of life. 
Never, it might well be said, has Christianity enjoyed so 
good a chance. If only professing Christians showed the 
same intelligence, interest, enterprise and resourcefulness 
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in making good their profession as many have shown in 
the pursuit of material ambitions or the attainment of 
political power, we might entertain no doubts about the 
approach to and the solution of our problems of inter- 
national relations, of industry, of social life under the 
sanctions and conviction of Christian principle. At the 
same time it becomes more and more clear that this 
“making good” of the Christian profession, if it is to have 
its true effect, must be exhibited not merely in individuals 
or even in groups of Christians, but in and through the 
Christian Commonwealth. It is along this line of reflec- 
tion that the Bishops were brought face to face with the 
question: Is there such a thing as the Christian Com- 
monwealth, capable of expressing itself and making its 
power felt as a Corporate Body? They are compelled to 
answer sorrowfully, there is not. In the mind of Christ 
His Church was and is to do His work and to present it- 
self to the world as one Body. Manifestly we present it 
to the world as a number of differing bodies mutually 
exclusive. For this result all are responsible, and all are 
bound in humility and penitence to take their full share 
in repairing the wrong. 

This is the context of the Lambeth Appeal to all Chris- 
tian People, and the experience which guided and shaped 
the discussion of the problem of Reunion. 

I lay most stress upon a right understanding of the 
context of the Appeal. Divorced from its context and 
discussed as merely another of the countless projects of 
reunion, the significance of the Appeal cannot be appre- 
ciated: we shall fail to see that it differs from all previous 
attempts; it differs in aim, for the purpose is no longer to 
recover what is supposed to have been lost, but to work 
out in the new and complex conditions of the modern 
world a visible Church of Christ equipped and marshalled 
to meet the needs of life today; therefore, the Appeal 
differs in motive; the old motives that lay behind attempts 
to reunite are no longer relevant: those were efforts to 
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patch up alliances, to establish an Entente. I remind 
myself of J. William Baier’s remark in a preface he wrote 
in 1697: ‘Such projects remind me,” he says, “of what 
the doctors call a palliative, more likely to be the cause of 
disorder quam vera et quam actas ferat vulnerum Ecclesiae 
sanatio.” 'The motive in the Appeal is to realize a new 
type of Christian Commonwealth. 

I am anxiously concerned to see how the problem of 
Reunion is being gradually detached from its context, and 
therefore is being approached and handled in the old 
ways, which end in disappointment, if not hardening of 
the heart. . 

We shall, of course, rightly ask: But how does the 
Appeal, with the recommendations proposed, in fact 
mark the difference of this project from all others? 

The answer comes, as I understand it, that there are 
four distinguishing marks: (1) the Appeal and Resolutions | 
have in mind Communions rather than Churches: they 
speak of the Communions of East and West, episcopal 
and non-episcopal, without distinction; (2) they speak 
and think of ministries of grace in all of them; (3) they 
disclaim the idea, even the right, of pronouncing upon the 
validity of Sacraments of other Communions, if by valid- 
ity is meant the effectual working of the Holy Spirit; 
where restrictions or conditions are laid down, the sole 
object is order and regularity; (4) the Creed does not im- 
pose a test, but is offered and accepted as the symbol of 
unity and as a witness to the name which the Church of 
Christ claims. 

It is not my purpose in these reflections to analyse in 
detail the bearing of the Lambeth Resolutions upon the 
present relation of the Anglican Communion to other 
Communions; many others have been discussing and are 
discussing this side of the question fully enough. Nor do 
I here travel again over the ground of inquiry into the 
causes and circumstances which brought projects of re- 
union in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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turies to no result. I have been tempted at moments to 
deal more fully with Dr. Déllinger’s lectures on “the 
Reunion of the Churches” delivered in the sixties, be- 
cause he declared that union “to be at once a supreme 
necessity of the Christian and a perfectly practicable 
achievement”: and he was a man who had ‘‘a profound 
acquaintance with the past history of the Church and 
an extensive familiarity with the present condition of 
both Catholic and Protestant society,” as Mr. Oxenham 
wrote in the preface to the translation of the lectures. If 
~ what to Dr. Ddllinger was a perfectly practicable achieve- 
ment has been to many an idle dream, at any rate, he 
knew well and showed clearly how different the project 
of reunion ought to be from any of those with which 
previous efforts had made us familiar. But I must resist 
that temptation: I have limited myself to the examination 
of the context of the Appeal and the Resolutions. 

Dr. Déllinger’s determined optimism obscured or ig- 
nored one vital and main factor in the problem: that 
factor is still present and is generally left out of account, 
as in the desire for reunion we press on to frame projects 
and to confer about our differences. This factor is the 
mental habit of disunion: four hundred years and more 
of a divided Christendom in Europe, and more centuries 
than that of division between East and West have pro- 
duced a habit of mind expressed in practice as well as a 
certain character. To the world at large, to the student of 
history, to the member of any religious body, Christen- 
dom means a group of those who call themselves by the 
name of Christ, not merely distinct from one another, so 
as to give play to the ever varying, inexhaustible ways in 
‘which the presentment of Christ to the world is to meet 
the world’s ever varying moods and inexhaustible needs, 
but separated from one another on principle, counting it 
a merit to maintain principles which are in fact, as things 
are, principles of disunion, preoccupied with points of 
dispute and the assertion of rights. The principle of 
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disunion has been sanctioned by the accepted principle 
and by acts of toleration: “religious heterogeneity,” as 
Dr. Figgis puts it, “is recognized as a fundamental part 
of the modern State.’’ Nor is the imagination assisted 
to devise a new unity, the new type of Christian Com- 
monwealth, by the imposing presence of the Roman 
Communion, which thinks and compels us to think in 
terms of the ancient unity of Western Christendom, in 
terms, that is, which derive their significance from the 
organization of the Roman Empire, and the ideal of the 
Paz Romana, an organization and an ideal which, in the 
domain of international politics, the mind of modern 
Europe has periodically been called upon to repudiate 
and has successfully combated. Nor further does it 
assist us to find that in the actual working of such a 
system, which claims to ignore the distinctions between 
nation and nation, the governing body becomes intensely 
national in character and outlook. 

This ingrained habit of disunion is our real obstacle 
both to framing any project of organic unity and to un- 
derstanding such a project as the Lambeth Appeal be- 
lieves to be ultimately feasible, for during the centuries 
of disunion men became accustomed to use terms with 
meanings and associations wholly distinct, often unin- 
telligible to those from whom they differ. Discussion is 
rendered futile, because they have no common language 
in which to debate. Are we then to conclude that once 
again we are indulging an idle dream? that once again we 
have courted disappointment and shall only emphasize 
the impossibility of uniting? Such is not my own con- 
clusion, nor that of the Bishops, I believe, who issued the 
Appeal. We recognize that the visible unity which is to 
be realized will not be precisely what we imagine now 
or are tempted to construct; it will be organic and 
will follow the law of organic growth. Therefore, we 
are invited to approach the question for the first 
time not primarily with the motive of putting into 
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practice a cut and dried scheme, but with the de- 
termination to take the first steps towards a new un- 
ity in the right spirit. We are beginning to see that 
differences in themselves are not the sin and the injury: 
the sin and the injury lie in the occasions and the spirit 
which have produced the differences and the temper in 
which those differences are regarded and used. Finally, 
if the Bishops are charged with having presented a project 
which is too imaginary, let us remember that sin and 
failure and blundering all ultimately are due to the lack 
of imagination. 
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French Mystics of the Seven- 
teenth Century’ 


By W. L. Bevan, M.A., B.D., Pu.D. 


In Christian mysticism there is a common basis of spir- 
itual experience, however diverse its fruits may be in 
character and condition. The mystics are the golden 
chain that resists all the acids of polemic and division. 
Bremond in his studies of mysticism places the mystics 
in the serene altitude which by nature is theirs; his books 
give the configuration of a country where one can breathe 
air not common to the lower levels of sectarian enclaves 
or denominational closed ports. No general description 
can reproduce either the temper or the interest of these 
two new volumes of the Sentiment religieux en France. 

It is better to plunge in medias res without developing 
the theoretical point of view adopted by Bremond, be- 
cause, as the readers of all of his previous works know, 
he is strongly analytical, without being schematic. In 
other words, there is nothing in his treatment of mysti- 
cism which reminds us of the elaborate, not to say diffi- 
cult, divisional and categorical method pursued so ear- 
nestly and with what must be called overpowering suc- 
cess in Baron von Hiigel’s two volumes on the life of 
Catherine of Genoa. Bremond has, indeed, as firmly- 
rooted convictions on the subject of the religious psy- 
chology of mysticism as his friend and contemporary in 
England. But these convictions must be ascertained 


* Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France depuis la fin 
des guerres de religion jusqu’a nos jours, by Henri Bremond. Vol. IV. 
La conquéte mystique, Vécole de Port Royal; Vol. V. La conquéte 
mystique, l’école du Pere Lallemant et la tradition mystique dans la 
Compagnie de Jesus. (Bloud et Gay, Paris). 
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through a study of the internal structure of his books. 
And so rich is his suggestiveness and so generous is his 
willingness to clarify and explain points of view alien to 
his own, that not infrequently the reader may find him- 
self suddenly on the wrong path in assuming that he has 
been led by the author to what might be called a definite 
position. 

But these explanations are only necessary to those 
who have not already possessed themselves of the first 
two volumes of Bremond’s monumental work, which 
were noticed more than four years ago, when they ap- 
- peared, in the pages of this quarterly.2 As far as it was 
possible in the condensed survey illustrations were given 
of the extraordinary powers shown by the author to 
make the figures in his story self-revealing. The capa- 
city to do this in a subject of complexity, where the 
intimate recesses of consciousness, under the highest pos- 
sible development of feeling, intelligence, and will are 
concerned, was demonstrated in the widely-read vol- 
umes, appearing both in English and French form, of 
Bremond’s studies on John Henry Newman. This was 
certainly a capo lavoro, universally recognized as an ex- 
traordinary piece of literary analysis even by those to 
whom the phenomena of the psychology of religion are 
looked upon as alien material. It would be hard to reach 
a higher level than that attained in these famous studies. 
What Bremond is now doing is to apply, on an unusually 
extensive scale, the instruments of research, analysis, ex- 
planation and presentation unfailingly revealed in the 
shorter work. It is remarkable how the author keeps up 
his almost breathless interest in his subject. His own 
feeling of intensity is communicated by the gift of an as- 
tonishingly sensitive style, possible without effort only 
to a Frenchman, in the treatment of the personalities, 
great and small, that figure on his canvas. 


2 See Mysticism in the French Church, by W. L. Bevan, in the 
March, 1917, issue. 
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To do justice to such a work, one would have to point 
out at a length entirely inconsistent with a review article 
the intricate web of thought in which each filament has 
its own place in a harmoniously developed organic struc- 
ture. Through a thousand pages one finds Bremond al- 
ways alert, always on the guard against making rash 
statements, always profoundly interested in considering 
opposing points of view, in putting the arguments of 
those who disagree with him in a balanced and effective 
shape, and then coming to his own summing-up in a few 
subtly-arranged words that illumine with the power of 
an electric ray the obscurities of a difficult problem. 
Along with this he is never over-mastered with a purely 
speculative interest. One always feels assured that his 
rich and varied phraseology has a secure foundation in 
that glorified common-sense that seems to belong to the 
French intelligence. So much for the general atmosphere 
of the book. ‘To follow all of the details is manifestly 
impossible. The difficulty is to select specimens where 
all is fruitful and where neither arid spots nor rhetorical 
patches disconcert or deceive the reader. 

It is better to speak plainly at the outset that Bre- 
mond’s guidance must be accepted without reserve, if his 
treatment of this period is to be allowed to tell its own 
tale, and the telling of it to produce its due weight. 
There are many reserves that might be made, but in 
making those reserves one would find oneself involved 
immediately in painful, unsettled, and, what is worse, 
“unsettleable” controversies. To make these exceptions 
and to question the justice of Bremond’s point of view, 
one would have to tell again the oft-told story of the 
‘Port Royal” experiment. This, of course, as every one 
knows, has been done in the grand style, with unap- 
proachable finesse by the greatest of all modern critics, 
Sainte Beuve. To do his work again would be analogous 
to re-painting the Sistine Chapel. No man with the ar- 
tistic feeling that Bremond has could possibly set himself 
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up as a rival to those volumes produced so early in 
Sainte Beuve’s career which made his reputation as a 
master of literature. 

There are books without number, from many lands, on 
Pascal, on the other leaders of the Port Royal move- 
ment, on the various phases of the movement, its justifi- 
cations, its accomplishments and its failures. Only re- 
cently, a distinguished German professor, while relegated 
to idleness in a French military prison during the war, 
employed his moments of seclusion in preparing a most 
attractive work on Pascal,’ in which it is pleasant to find 
that he had the help of several French associates, with 
whom he was permitted to communicate while in captiv- 
ity. In order to avoid the introduction of controversial 
elements, it is sufficient to know that Bremond’s volume 
on the Port Royal period is written from a point of view 
which is thoroughly consistent, but which is also out of 
sympathy with many books printed in French, English 
and German on this episode in the religious life of France 
during the age of Louis XIV. There is nothing in Jan- 
senism which Bremond regards as helpful or sound or 
permanent. The movement began wrong, it went wrong, 
and if it had not been interrupted by the application of 
strict disciplinary measures, which were thoroughly justi- 
fied, its successful propagation would have produced more 
unhappy results than were actually produced by the 
sense of malaise, injustice and persecution that surround- 
ed its downfall. This position is a plain and definite one, 
and it is only fair to state it without any ambiguity in 
order to accompany Bremond through his long and de- 
tailed examination of the leaders and subordinate figures 
in the Port Royal community. 

English readers naturally turn first to Pascal, though 
he does not stand first in Bremond’s pages, nor is he 
given the amount of space that is accorded to the origi- 
nator of the Port Royal movement, M. de Saint-Cyran. 


3 Pascal, by Professor Karl Bornhausen of Breslau. 
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It must be remembered that Pascal’s position as a think- 
er of unique powers and a controversalist of extraordi- 
nary ability has no place in the type of work indicated in 
the title of Bremond’s book. Pascal enters into the dis- 
cussion simply as an example of the influence exerted by 
the Jansenism of Port Royal on a man whose genius is 
universally recognized. In opposition to other writers, 
who have devoted so much attention to the case of 
Pascal, Bremond considers that, on the whole, he was 
never thoroughly absorbed into the feelings of the 
innermost circle of the Port Royal school. 

As presented in Bremond’s chapters, Pascal illustrates 
a curious form of psychological dualism, perhaps more 
curious if one puts it to the test of text book theory than 
if, as one should do, one goes out into the real world and 
subjects to rigid analysis personalities of a larger experi- 
ence than Pascal, though certainly far beneath him on 
the level of sheer creative genius. There were many 
thousands of people in England, not more than a genera- 
tion ago, who could not be convinced of the consistency, 
logical or ethical, of the great Liberal leader, William 
Evart Gladstone. There is no reason to reject Bremond’s 
theory of a dualistic development of Pascal’s conscious- 
ness. As often happens in Bremond’s pages, one finds 
the notes more directly significant than the text, and in 
one of his notes he tells us how for a time his explanation 
of Pascal’s position was that, after he became a Jansen- 
ist, he did not abandon those earlier and sounder tradi- 
tions which might be called the instinctive resultants of 
his upbringing. When he embraced, in other words, the 
Jansenist theology he adhered still to the devotional tra- 
ditions which belonged to the period prior to his extraor- 
dinary experiences when he underwent conversion. Per- 
haps all the way through this chapter, successfully as 
this point of view is developed, one feels that, after all, 
the influence of bad health on Pascal’s nature is not suf- 
ficiently considered. If he had been in sound physical 
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condition, would he have contented himself with the 
form in which his Thoughts have been handed down to us? 

The following passage should be given because it pre- 
sents Bremond’s interpretation of the dualism already re- 
ferred to above. According to Bremond, Pascal “uses 
one and the same formula to express two different types 
of theology, the theology of the Church and the theology 
of Jansenism; two kinds of theology and two kinds of 
prayer, if it is true, as it appears to me, that one has not 
the right to imagine a sort of divorce between the inte- 
rior life of Pascal and his doctrine, between the Christian 
in a state of ecstasy and the theologian who writes on 
the subject of grace. When Pascal deceives himself, he 
deceives himself with all his soul, and if, as everything 
shows, he professed for a time the dogmas of Jansen, he 
was not a Jansenist for fun, a poseur, a simple babbler, 
more superficial than passionately convinced.” Bremond 
goes on to say that he thinks Pascal was most unfortu- 
nately obsessed by the dogma of original sin, which in him 
resulted in what Bremond calls picturesquely, ‘“‘a discol- 
oured, diminished and impoverished Christianity.” ® 

As for the Thoughts themselves, no matter how we 
moderns may interpret them, Bremond points out that 
several generations of Jansenists used them as an armoury 
for resisting all efforts to remove their isolation as a sec- 
tarian group. With convincing suggestiveness, of which 
there are so many illustrations in these two volumes, 
Bremond adds: ‘The Virgil of Dante and of the monks 
of the Middle Ages is not less true than the Virgil of 
Horace and Meceenas. If, for the greater glory of the 
divine poet, Christianity has made us more Virgilian 
than Virgil, can we be astonished that we are permitted 
today to be more Pascalian than Pascal?’’® 

Unsparingly Pascal’s theological postulates are inves- 


4 Vol. IV, p. 381. 
5 Thid., p. 382. 
6 Tbid., p. 383. 
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tigated, and the conclusion come to is that their source 
can be traced back directly to Lutheranism or Calvinism. 
Granted that this conclusion is the logical one, is it at all 
likely that Pascal himself was conscious of any such de- 
rivation? Such a caviat seems all the more necessary 
because Bremond emphatically holds that Pascal, at bot- 
tom, as revealed to us in the Thoughts, never reached the 
saturation point in Jansenism. This means that in spite 
of his constant insistence upon the dark side of human 
nature and its abyssmal helplessness, he yet founds his 
chief arguments on the continuous vitality of human 
reason and the human emotions. These concessions are 
the sine qua non of his system, a system which is the 
contradictory of the Jansenist theory that human nature 
is not only helpless but shipwrecked. Polemically and 
theologically, Pascal was a passionate as well as a con- 
vinced aderent of Jansenism, but his heart, Bremond 
assures us, was always at least, if not stronger than his 
head, not paralysed by his head and, therefore, exhibited 
signs of constant vigour which saved its owner from a 
complete Jansenistic bath. 

Undoubtedly, Pascal tried to work out practically with 
the thorough-going sincerity that belonged to him, the 
tenets of Jansenism, but the conclusion of this intricate 
piece of analysis is that the curve of Pascal’s career, psy- 
chologically, may be marked out according to the princi- 
ples of the higher mathematics of which he was an adept. 
He started from one pole of theology, clearly marked 
by the co-efficients of semi-Calvinism and Methodism, 
but the completion of the curve attained its end in a 
traditional type of mysticism, the humanistic goal of 
spiritual experience so charmingly and lovingly worked 
out by Bremond in his two previous volumes. Bremond 
does not fail to select the mot juste for Pascal. He was 
the enfant terrible of the Jansenist group, not merely a 
disciple. He tried Jansenism and applied it with all of 
the fervour of his intensely logical mind. But what con- 
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tributed to save him from the passive pessimism of the 
master spirits whom he so much admired was his inabil- 
ity to eradicate the joyfulness of his own temperament. 
He was a happy Jansenist, and Bremond concludes that 
no Jansenist can really be happy, and, therefore, Pascal 
was a pseudo-Jansenist. 

Bremond refuses to part company with Pascal. “The 
real Pascal,” he says, “belongs entirely to us.”? \Every- 
thing in the Thoughts that is really unique demonstrates 
the failure of his allegiance to Jansenism. The principles 
of his apologetics cannot be made to square with Jansen- 
ism, and his final theology was too broad to be confined 
within the narrow limits of the artificial reservoir he had 
devoted so much labour to construct. He was never a 
believer in a mere theory, and the fact that he kept on 
enunciating the right of the human heart to have its own 
system of logic proves that he could not be permanently 
entangled in the sophistries of a pessimistic view of 
man’s nature. Bremond, it will be seen in these chap- 
ters, laboriously but enthusiastically figures as a life- 
saver. He has got Pascal on the shore, although the 
shore is filled with rocks and slippery sea-weed. 

Another character in the movement, but in a far sub- 
ordinate position, is that great master of historical erudi- 
tion, Tillemont, the man who devoted his life to the im- 
partial study of texts and documents and who wove 
them together in a work of unparalleled magnitude cov- 
ering thirty-five folio volumes. As Bremond’s article on 
Tillemont has already appeared in full in this review,® it 
is only necessary here to refer the reader back to his 
striking presentation of this model of sane, industrious 
and conscientious scholarship. Saint-Cyran, the founder 
and inspirer of the Port Royal community, has a far 
worse fortune in Bremond’s pages. The analysis of his 
psychology and his character is pursued with what one 


7 [bid., p. 416. 
8 Tillemont the Mystic, December, 1917. 
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cannot help calling relentless and scientific investigation, 
of the kind that the modern psychologist is so fond of 
employing in plotting out the endowments and eccen- 
tricities of abnormally developed individuals. Occasion- 
ally it seems as if Bremond regards him as so paradoxic- 
ally constituted, that he must be declared beyond the 
zone of normal mental balance. He had queer traits of 
subterfuge, sudden displays of megalomania; in fact, he 
was a man so strangely organized, one might almost 
declare that he furnishes an example of dual personality. 
Sometimes his secretiveness attained a degree of folly 
which fully invites the exercise of Bremond’s display of 
witty and almost wicked epigram. At other times, his 
indiscretions were so glaring that they betray the naiveté 
of a child. How did it happen that such a character 
could wield so potent an influence over so many persons, 
both men and women, distinguished by intellectual gifts 
and adorned by virtues to which even their enemies bore 
willing homage? Saint-Cyran must have been a man of 
extraordinary charm, and whatever may be said about 
his megalomania he was completely disinterested. Of 
course, he never had the popular following of such a fig- 
ure in eighteenth century history as John Wesley, but he 
possessed qualities, if not of popular leadership, yet of 
the rare capacity shown also by John Henry Newman, to 
gather around him individuals of exceptional ability, who, 
under his directing, were able to follow lines of self-de- 
velopment so spontaneous and so elastic that the author- 
ity of leadership seemed to impose itself, not externally, 
but to be unfolded from some hidden power concealed in 
their own personality. 

The external history of Port Royal makes this phe- 
nomenon all the more noteworthy, and in Bremond’s 
volumes, as he has purposely confined himself to ques- 
tions of purely psychological analysis, these facts of the 
external history of the community are never brought into 
juxtaposition with the careful examination made of the 
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temperamental peculiarities of Saint-Cyran. No one 
seemed less fitted for leadership, but one knows that in 
secular history individuals of unusual temperament, with 
an unpreparedness verging to the level of deficiency, such 
for example as Abraham Lincoln, have been able to in- 
fluence millions of people and have set movements in 
motion unattainable by trained and experienced states- 
men. 

The next leading figure in Bremond’s book, an exam- 
ple of a keen and professionally trained intellect, Pierre 
Nicole, was an admired specimen of French humanism. 
He translated in a masterful style into Latin Pascal’s 
famous Provincial Letters, and in this form they had a 
wide circulation throughout the whole of Europe. Nicole 
was the ideal specimen of the “Dry Light.’’ He acted 
for long as official adviser of the Port Royalists and had 
a remarkable capacity of keeping his head in difficult cir- 
cumstances. There was nothing in him of the fire and 
enthusiasm of Pascal or the charm and pliability of 
Saint-Cyran. But Nicole had read widely. Besides be- 
ing an accomplished classical scholar, he was familiar 
with the great writers of the early ages of Christian his- 
tory and knew intimately the mediaeval authorities of 
philosophical and theological thought. Nicole’s chief an- 
tipathy was against all deviations from the standards of 
spiritual exposition with which he had saturated himself. 
During many years he exercised himself in bringing his 
own erudition to bear upon what, in his view, were un- 
authorized methods of devotional training. He had 
nothing of the bonhomie of Doctor Johnson, he was 
rather what Macaulay is described as being: “A book in 
breeches’; an extremely dangerous man to oppose on any 
ground concerning questions of literary history. As he 
always kept his temper, never failed to press his points 
home by sheer weight of evidence, knew what he wanted 
to say, and when to say it, his victims generally found 
themselves lying prostrate on the ground. 
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The interest of Nicole, for Bremond, is not only his 
connection with the Port Royalist group, but because of 
Nicole’s long, painstaking and almost attorney-like op- 
position to religious mysticism in France during the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

Convinced and active apologist as he was for the Port 
Royalists, he had too much of the temperament of the 
scholar to allow himself to be submerged in the bitter 
controversial spirit evoked by the movement. His meth- 
od was rather to adhere to the traditions of early days, 
to give these traditions a clear presentation, than to 
make a frontal attack on what he regarded as the unau- 
thorized and modernistic development inherent in the 
movement of mysticism. To those fully conversant with 
the details of the controversy, involving the Jesuits on 
one side and the Port Royalists on the other, it was per- 
fectly easy to read between the lines of Nicole’s treatise 
and to recognize the particular authors of contemporary 
works against whom his own books were directed. 

In his own correspondence he was frank in explaining 
why he had mentioned no names, and also in protesting 
that he was not fighting against a collection of lay fig- 
ures. How far he avoided anything like an extreme con- 
demnation may be seen from the following passage of a 
letter, illustrating his open-mindedness on questions of 
such delicacy and practically certain under hazardous 
treatment to stir up a hornet’s nest of disputants. It is 
necessary to explain that the correspondent to whom the 
letter was written was pleading in behalf of the genuine- 
ness of mystical phenomena: “If you are willing to write 
to me your sentiments, and, better still, the experience 
which you have either by yourself or through others of 
the effects of this method, I shall receive it, sir, as a very 
great favour. I have much esteem for these types of 
narrative, when they come through the channel of a sin- 
cere and intelligent man such as you are, a person who 
does not make a virtue of indiscrete credulity. It seems 
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to me that they are news from another world which serve 
to detach us from this present one.”® Bremond justly 
calls this last sentence ‘“‘golden words,” saying that he 
might well have taken them as the best possible motto 
for his own volumes. But just as pure ore to our own 
mind are the comments made by Bremond on the wis- 
dom shown by Nicole in his refusal to devote himself to 
the career of a controversialist of the ordinary type. “A 
new pamphlet would have anchored him hopelessly in his 
opposite point of view, instead of which a calm and con- 
scientious study tended to disengage him from it, more 
or less. Every violent discussion, one that is strewn with 
abuse, is really a sin against the light. We give no illu- 
mination to those whom we are trying to convince, and 
we simply blind ourselves. The manufacturer of libels 
cuts down the bridges not only between himself and 
those whom he is accusing, but worse still, between him- 
self and the truth.” 

A delicious anecdote is told of an attempt made by a 
visitor no less celebrated than Madame Guyon herself, 
who attempted to induce the painstaking and reserved 
scholar to change his opinion about her book, the 
Moyen Court, one of the works regarded as presenting 
the Quietistic system in its most impressive and attract- 
ive form. He was quite polite, was willing to read the 
work, chapter by chapter, and as he raised no objection 
as he read, his visitor believed that he might be induced 
to withdraw the well-known condemnation of her the- 
ory. While reading it, he not only met nothing which he 
found worth while commenting on, but he actually 
praised some of the expressions using the term, “beauti- 
ful comparisons.”” When Madame Guyon asked for spe- 
cific passages that might have caused his antagonism, he 
said pathetically: “They were probably further on in 
the volume.” But kindly and polite as he was, he did 


9 Thid., p. 482. 
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not hesitate to close the interview, which must have 
been a painful one to him, by saying: “‘Madame, my 


talent is to write and not to engage in discussions of this 


character.” ™ 


Nicole loved to refer to the mediaeval writers and ob- 
jected to anything he could not find in the works of St. 
Bernard. The whole second part of the chapter on the 
anti-mysticism of Nicole is filled with admirable quota- 
tions. He had extraordinary keenness in detecting the 
weak sides of the religious temperament. He speaks “of 
the facility of passing from thought to thought and of 
drawing consequences from the truths which are present- 
ed to the mind and the satisfaction arising from this 
process, because the soul loves all that it accomplishes 
without trouble. Beside, there is mingled with this eas- 
ily enough a certain view that one is a special favourite 
of God; that one is consecrated to self-introspection and 
spiritually-minded; that one is going through the same 
process previously experienced by holy people, for one 
makes out of piety, instinctively, a certain profession 
(métier), in which one wishes to succeed as in others, and 
one takes as a mark of this success the feelings one ex- 
periences in the process.” ” 

At this point Bremond introduces a suggestive quota- 
tion from Mr. Gosse’s volume, Father and Son, which, by 
the way, he speaks of as a book indispensable to every stu- 
dent of psychology. The passage deals with the incident 
where the intensely pious father was praying aloud in 
the presence of his son. “I cannot help thinking,” Mr. 
Gosse remarks, “that he liked to hear himself speak to 
God in the presence of an admiring listener. He prayed 
with fervour and animation, in pure Johnsonian English, 
and I hope that I am not undutiful if I add my im- 
pression that he was not displeased with the sound of 
his own devotions.” 8 Nicole’s own work was really de- 
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voted to freeing the mind from the manifold illusions of 
this type of self-consciousness. The result was, Bre- 
mond thinks, that he found himself in closer sympathy 
sometimes with Voltaire than with his favourite medi- 
aeval authority, St. Bernard. ‘“‘We commence by laugh- 
ing at Madame Guyon, we continue by laughing at St. 
Theresa and we end by laughing at St. Paul.” “ 

Nicole is fond in his criticism of using the words, 
“pure imagination,” “‘pretended marvel,” and if one 
could be forgiven at this point for a little maliciousness, 
he was almost as unsparing in confronting the mystics 
with their excesses of feeling and extravagances of. illu- 
sion as Bremond is in suggesting that poor Saint-Cyran, 
because he was a kind of God’s fool, was admirably 
equipped for founding and guiding the Port Royal com- 
munity. Like many other writers, Nicole never took the 
last step in his logic. Bremond holds that he was so 
meticulous in finding precipices all along the route, and 
so vigorous In pointing out the dangers of falling from 
the narrow path of correct and orthodox meditation, that 
passivity rather than motion would be the result, even if 
his words of encouragement were received by willing 
ears. His counsels prepared the traveller for the tortures 
of the Danaides. “Am I sure that by repeating psalms 
the pleasure I receive in doing so may not come from 
some secret personal vanity? Won’t I be the crow in 
the fable or the jackass who carried the relics!’ ® 
Bremond, therefore, prefers the common sanity of the 
mystic St. Theresa to the lawyer-like scrupulousness of 
Nicole’s patristic orthodoxy. 

The decisive argument with Nicole, as we have al- 
ready indicated, is that the new school had no justifica- 
tion in. proposing what he called, “routes nouvelles.” 
Why? Because these routes nouvelles were not only un- 
certain in themselves, but they tended to alienate those 
a Pes, p. 516 
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who followed them from the paths marked out by the 
ancient Christian Fathers. ‘‘ Now,’ Nicole says, sum- 
ming up his whole case against Quietism, “we do not 
find any author of antiquity who has ever taught this 
method of approach to God.” ® If the advocates on the 
other side appealed to ancient authors by claiming that 
they too were not really ignorant of this type of knowl- 
edge, but that they had not had the opportunity of see- 
ing them either revised or illuminated to the degree in 
which we moderns now see them, Nicole’s sole answer 
was that such a statement was incredible and was al- 
lowed to be incapable of proof. 

Bremond makes a strong point against Nicole’s ex- 
treme timidity in refusing to study the writers on whom 
he places a taboo, such as Tauler, Suso, Harphius, John 
of the Cross, Canfield, Francis of Sales, and other mys- 
tics of like mind. The writers to whom Nicole appeals, 
as Bremond points out, wrote for the crowd, while the 
Quietists whom he censures do not claim to write for 
neophites. Nicole should certainly not have neglected 
the Pseudo-Dionysius or Cassian, both regularly accred- 
ited Catholic teachers. 

It is too bad that one cannot quote the entire passage 
where Bremond uses the Platonic method of the myth 
to show where Nicole’s lack of sympathy originates. He 
heads this section with a phrase from M. Barrés: ‘“‘We 
are dissatisfied with them for this lack of imagination 
which prevents them from supposing a case for which 
they themselves are not sufficient.” !” The case for mys- 
ticism is given positively in the following passage from 
Bremond himself: ‘‘Mystics claim to attain their goal 
by another road, more obscure it is true, but, on the 
other hand, more direct. When they desire to describe 
this road they are very much embarrassed. Words fail 
them. In want of something better, they employ ordi- 


16 Tbid., p. 490. 
Y Tbid., p. 550. 
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narily words which give the impression, confused, it may 
be, but strong, made upon us by the objects of sensation: 
such as heat, taste, pressure. But when they do so, they 
warn us that these words must not be taken in their or- 
dinary sense. God is not a flame, He is not a fruit, He 
has not hands; in brief, their mystical knowledge, their 
contemplation, is distinguished both from rational 
knowledge and from the knowledge of sensation. It 
is knowledge, just as the former is, but indistinct. 
It is contact, just as the latter is, but spiritual.’ ® 
In the phraseology of modern psychology, the word 
mystic is often used as synonymous with sentimental 
or romantic. 

To illustrate his meaning Bremond takes here for his 
text a work written by M. Seilliére, The Mystical Peril in 
the Inspiration of Contemporary Democracies. Mystic, 
in this sense, as explained by this author, is an unre- 
strained process under the impression of emotionalism no 
longer governed by reason. Mysticism has always a 
feminine nuance. So Jean Jacques Rousseau would be 
the model representative of mysticism. This transfor- 
mation of the term, as Bremond sees it, is a violation of 
scientific phraseology. The status of the consciousness 
affected by Rousseau’s teaching is a special type of ab- 
normal mentality. It has certain analogies with the ex- 
periences of Christian mysticism, but it is a state apart 
from that experience. The confusion between the two is, 
however, not unnatural. The distinction to be understood 
is best explained in Bremond’s own words: ‘“‘We have 
just said that because of the lack of having made our- 
selves the personal experiment, we, all of us, tend neces- 
sarily to intellectualize the contemplation of the mystics, 
which is in itself so little intellectual, or rather so extra 
intellectual. 

“As the result of an analogous tendency, and again 
because we have not ourselves experienced the very par- 
8 [bid., p. 551. 
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ticular type of love itself, only to a small degree, effect- 
ive in the sensation processes of which they speak, we 
sensibilize this love, not to say that we sensualize it. It 
is this process that Rousseau is an example of; the tastes, 
the sweetnesses, the enthusiastic description of which he 
might have read in the pages of some one or other 
mystic, he would have taken to be the sole ‘tastes’ 
and the only ‘sweetnesses’ which it had been given 
to him to know. So, if Rousseau had heard Fenelon 
talking about pure love, he, Rousseau, would have 
understood that the question was about a prodigiously 
tender sentiment of a sensational object of tenderness, 
and just here would have been a prodigious misunder- 
standing.” 

It is impossible to leave this volume without calling 
the reader’s attention to certain places in the notes where 
Bremond, abandoning his methods of biographical analy- 
sis, develops with considerable freedom his own system- 
atic thought. First of all, it is interesting to note his at- 
titude towards the famous Gifford lectures of Professor 
William James. The readers of that work will remem- 
ber how James insists on the universal presence in all 
types of manifestation, from Rome to Luther, in Calvin- 
ism,in Wesleyanism, in modern liberalistic tendencies of the 
mind-cure type, “‘of the idea of an immediate spiritual 
help, actually experienced by the individual, which does 
not depend upon a doctrinal apparatus or propitiatory 
rights.’ Bremond is in entire disagreement with this 
statement. “All the experiences mentioned by James,” 
he says, “depend on a doctrinal apparatus. Indeed, they 
were let loose—this is a good word to describe the proc- 
ess—by the theology of Luther. In themselves they 
demonstrate no progress in the interior life. They tend 
to bring us back, rather, to old-fashioned Montanism, a 
type happily long ago eliminated from Christianity. 
There has been a constant progress, but in an entirely 

 Thid., p. 566. 
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different direction, more of interior life, a more lively 
type of devotion, more mystics, ete. But, between the 
experience of the mystic and that of the Methodist, there 
are profound differences. Of course, I do not want to be 
rough on that fine old fellow, James. How can one speak 
of him without friendship, but, after all, he would have 
been perfectly willing himself to allow that he knew 
nothing of Catholicism which is, in spite of this, still an 
interesting enough form of Christianity. Whether he 
liked it or not, he stuck faithfully to his ancestors, the 
Pilgrim fathers.”’ 2° 

Bremond himself is sufficiently eclectic, even in this 
volume devoted peculiarly to French development, for 
he has quotations from English sources, Thomas Good- 
win’s case being mentioned more than once. It is worth 
noting that in one of these passages, where he appeals to 
an example outside Latin Christianity, he makes a state- 
ment not altogether accurate; it is curious he should be 
guilty of this kind of inaccuracy, as his investigations in 
England, along lines unfamiliar to continental thinkers, 
resulted in that most attractive volume, Ames religieuses. 
Bremond calls Charles Simeon “‘wn des précurseurs de la 
renaissance anglicane au dix-neuvieme siécle.”?! Précurseur 
may be sufficiently true chronologically, but hardly true in 
any other sense, unless renaissance is used as meaning the 
movement which was radically opposed to the Oxford 
Movement, of which one immediately thinks when the 
term “renaissance anglicane”’ is employed. 

So much has been done by Professor Rufus Jones, of 
Haverford College, not to mention others of both Eng- 
land and America, to explain the tenets and traditions of 
mysticism, that it may be assumed that most people 
of culture have an open mind on this subject. Yet 
clarity of thought and gifts of expression are so peculiarly 
under the control of Bremond as the media of his own 


2” Tbid., p. 363. 
1 Thid., p. 374. 
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type of exposition that the following passage of apolo- 
getic for mysticism ought not to be omitted: 

“The first inclination of all of us is to oppose the mys- 
tics. One does not want, one does not allow, a mode of 
knowledge which finally does not get back to rational 
knowledge, which does not enter into the moulds and 
which does not observe the laws of rational knowledge. 
One supposes always that to fly one has to have wings. 
To put the case briefly, one insists that in the act of con- 
templation the intelligence intervenes as it intervenes in 
ordinary speculation. We are willing to allow, without 
opposition, that the intelligence may be exalted, made 
more intense, made more luminous, but that it finally 
cannot be deprived of its share, and this share is bound 
to become the lion’s share. I am making a poor explana- 
tion. We do not want, we do not suspect, that this is 
our real desire, but we do speak, we do discuss, as if the 
contrary was impossible. One of the methods of intel- 
lectualizing the process of contemplation would be to as- 
similate it or almost to assimilate it to the beatific vision, 
which, having a rich and distinct content, resembles 
more, or appears to resemble more, to rational knowl- 
edge. If one in this way comes to imagine a sort of 
miracle contrary to the common teaching of the mystics, 
this is fundamentally because we are not willing to allow 
the existence of a knowledge general in type and indis- 
tinct. We are ashamed of it. We are afraid that the 
mystics will not appear intelligent enough, afraid that 
the performer will come out badly as he plays his violin. 
We shall see further on how Nicole himself has to appeal 
to a miracle to save from shame the tiny number of 
religious contemplatives whom he allows to live. This 
is, perhaps, the explanation in its final analysis of the 
delightfully conducted controversy between Saudreau and 
Poulain, this last writer being perhaps more akin to 
Nicole than he imagines.” 2 
2 Jbid., p. 564. 
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“Since I am in an exacting frame of mind, M, 
Saudreau, who is the master of all of us, may permit 
me, I hope, to ask him if he himself, on diverse oc- 
casions is not coquetting with rationalizing reason. 
For example, Saudreau writes: ‘Experience confirms 
this doctrine and shows that this general and confused 
perception of the Divine qualities is more perfect than 
the distinct and reasoned knowledge of God’s perfec- 
tions.’ How can experience show directly this superi- 
ority to an intellectual who knows nothing of this con- 
fused perfection. ‘We actually see, every day,’ Sau- 
dreau says, ‘simple and illiterate people, yet, at the 
same time, fervent and favoured with this gift, having 
much more just ideas and much deeper conviction, and 
a much stronger one, of the great Divine qualities than 
educated men, much better instructed than they are.’ 
Are there not two possible confusions here? Mystical 
knowledge necessarily produces in us a much more pro- 
found conviction, but this conviction does not fall with- 
in the experience of a purely intellectual temperament, I 
mean, of course, in itself. We see them becoming more 
perfect, from which we logically conclude in the exist- 
ence of a deeper conviction and a more intense love. It 
is very possible and quite natural that the illiterate peo- 
ple noted above have more just ideas of God than the 
purely scientific people. But these ideas, as clear and 
distinct as I imagine they are, have not come to them by 
the act of contemplation. It can easily be imagined that 
their rational faculties, more or less suspended during the 
time of contemplation, gain in strength, by this suspen- 
sion and from the sublime experiences which accompany 
it and attain a marvellous activity which, properly speak- 
ing, is a rational one. But this activity, which produces 
clear and distinct ideas, cannot, it appears to me, be 
identified with the act of contemplation itself.” 

Further in the discussion already referred to concern- 


8 Thid., p. 564. 
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ing the distinction made by Pascal between the two 
types of knowledge, Bremond clearly explains his own 
attitude towards one of the problems of theistic philoso- 
phy: ‘‘We admit the distinction made by Pascal be- 
tween a knowledge purely philosophical and a knowl- 
edge properly religious. But, contrary to what 
Pascal seems to mean, we admit that the philosophic 
knowledge of God, that is, philosophic as to its object 
and as to its proofs, can lead to a truly religious knowl- 
edge and to a true type of prayer. The God of the 
philosophers, the One made known to us by the classic 
proofs: (such as those of St. Thomas Aquinas, for ex- 
ample) it is good, it is religious, to know Him and to 
pray to Him. We shall show better further on that in 
the present order, which is altogether supernatural, we 
do not reach a religious and salutary knowledge of the 
God of the philosophers except by the grace conferred 
upon us by Jesus Christ. Whence it follows that in a 
very orthodox sense, but one which is not the sense of 
Pascal, we do not know the God of the philosophers 
without Jesus Christ. We do know him, nevertheless, 
without explicitly thinking on the Mediator, on our 
misery, and on original sin.” *4 

Since mysticism is a general phenomenon, to be inter- 
preted, not only by the psychologists, but by the student 
of comparative religion, it is necessary to investigate its 
various phases and expressions. Some mysticism, that 
especially of the Oriental type, is pessimistic, whereas 
Christian mysticism is thoroughly optimistic. Oriental 
mysticism looks to non-entity as the summum bonum. 
Occidental mysticism looks to the fulness of infinite ex- 
istence. Though Plato himself is far from encouraging 
the type of mysticism which eliminates the action of con- 
sciousness and which reduces personality to a status of 
pure nothingness, the subject becoming, as it were, a 
crystal ball suspended in vacuo, Neo-Platonism exalts, as 
the final stage of the mystic, this final residue of analysis 


4 Thid., p. 386. 
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and abstraction. George Tyrrell, in a letter to Baron 
von Hiigel, puts the difficulty of interpretation in pic- 
turesque language: “I quite agree with you that our 
mystics are often poor analyists of their process. Like 
all good artists, they are clumsy art critics.” 

Just this work of interpretation, at this stage in Bre- 
mond’s hands, is particularly valuable. A passage of the 
second volume traces the connection between theistic 
theory in general and the resultant of mystical experi- 
ence of the Christian type. He asks, if the process rests 
upon the ascertained data of Christian experience, does 
the goal of the process remain coloured by that particu- 
lar type of experience? “This apparent antinomy is 
really the crux of the mystic. I cannot discuss here a 
problem of this sort and I content myself with giving 
two principles for its solution. First, as a matter of 
fact, the god of the mystic is not the God of the Deists. 
He is the God in three Persons and one of those three 
Persons has become incarnate without losing anything of 
His divinity. It is between this God, so defined, and the 
soul, that contemplation establishes such intimate rela- 
tions that only he alone who has had the experience of 
it is able to form an idea of it. Second, these relations 
differ essentially from simple intellectual knowledge and 
from the love of which man is naturally capable. From 
which it follows that the words ‘universal notion, con- 
fused taste,’ are at bottom unsuitable.” * 

These comments are called forth in a long discussion 
of one of the authorities, Pére Lallemant, who occupies 
an important place in French mysticism, in the expan- 
sion of the movement outside of and not related to the 
questions brought up in the Port Royal controversies. 
But the persons who figure in the second volume, called 
The Mystical Conquest, are not speculative thinkers, ex- 
perienced theologians, or acute controversionalists. They 
remind one of the types of pietism made familiar in Pro- 
fessor James’s lectures. By reason of the discipline of 


2 Vol. V; p. 301. 
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the religious system under which they were brought up, 
there are not those eccentricities of character, nor the 
vagaries of expression which induced Professor Santa- 
yana, James’s colleague at Harvard, to say that the illus- 
trious American teacher did not know the difference be- 
tween a state of ecstasy and a state of delirium tremens. 
This discipline so thoroughly harmonizes with the 
French temperament that there is, in these examples re- 
ported by Bremond, a regard for regularity, a consider- 
ation of order, a sense of propriety and reserve not to be 
found ordinarily in the Anglo-Saxon race under the 
stress of intense feeling. This is all the more noteworthy 
under French conditions because so many of the exam- 
ples selected by Bremond are taken from sections of so- 
ciety where this sense of restraint might naturally not 
operate. Even when persons are introduced into the 
narrative who are obviously unbalanced mentally, it is 
possible to trace their history without offending good 
taste or without descending into the regions of triviality. 
It has recently been established with a reasonable 
amount of assurance that Shakespeare’s idealization of 
sprites in such a play as Midsummer Night's Dream, was 
suggested to him by certain well-known and well-adver- 
tised phenomena of supposed demonic possession report- 
ed in England not far from his native place. In France, 
one doubts whether the kind of material occurring in the 
phenomena of exorcision and possession reported in Bre- 
mond’s pages would have lent themselves so readily to 
the exaggerations of his dramatic fancy. This whole 
subject is admirably handled by Bremond, who has care- 
fully emphasized the point that through the investiga- 
tions of modern medical science, what appeared to be 
200 years ago the expression of some supernatural power 
must be regarded as purely pathological phenomena. 
Characteristically French in all of its flavour of domes- 
ticity and common-sense is the story of Madame Helyot, 
who admirably illustrates the genesis of the mystical 
temper in the environment of ordinary living. Her ex- 
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periences bear the note of simplicity and sincerity. She 
was not talkative, she did not withdraw from secular 
affairs, her life was signalized by constant thoughtfulness 
for others, but there was nothing of the religious busy- 
body about her. Though the record of her experiences 
must be taken at second hand, it is evident that, as re- 
ported, they bear the impress of her own language. ‘I 
cannot better express the state in which she sometimes 
found herself than in representing a man who would be 
suddenly transported into those infinite regions of space 
which one imagines to be above the skies and which one 
ealls, for this reason, imaginary. What astonishment 
would take him, seeing himself in a place where there 
was no heaven, no earth, no fire, no water, no light, no 
colour, no mountain, no valley, no country, no field, no 
man, no beast, no creature of any kind to keep him com- 
pany, but a vast desert and a certain infinite void, invis- 
ible, incomprehensible, eternal and immutable, without 
any limits. What, I say, would be the astonishment of 
this man to see nothing, to hear nothing, to taste noth- 
ing, to touch nothing and to have nothing to rest upon. 
He would be there, as it were, suspended between being 
and not being. It was in this state and in these desert 
places, unknown to nature, and in these mysterious voids, 
and in these regions of absolute nothingness, devoid of 
every created thing, in which she sometimes found her- 
self.”’2® Such exceptional experiences in the midst of 
ordinary routine, the product of a life undistinguished 
by special vocation, unmarked by the kind of spiritual 
crisis, Professor James emphasizes, seems to invalidate 
the theory that the mystic must be treated as a subject 
apart, and the product only of extraordinary incidents. 
We are to regard the experience of the mystic in the 
same light as the products of genius produced in the 
spheres of literature, the plastic arts, and music. ‘There 
are no rules which can turn one into a Goethe, Beetho- 
ven, or Leonardo Da Vinci. An author quoted by Bre- 
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mond remarks: ‘‘There are two ways to arrive at con- 
templation, one is by the pure prevenience of grace, the 
other by our effort. Not that there is any method for 
contemplation nor that it can be demonstrated directly, 
but there is an indirect way, which is to give oneself up 
to asceticism. This is not a method, but a road.””” As 
to the subjects themselves, they are described as being 
under a régime of liberty. They freely do things from 
which they would have abstained at the beginning of 
their course and which it would be very dangerous to 
allow before they had reached this final stage. 

Some of the cases recorded by Bremond, illustrate just 
this peril, due to self-confidence or self-sufficiency. One 
finds an identification of the personality of the subject 
with a higher personality expressed in phraseology which 
if used by others would be presumption or self-esteem. 
Pére Lallemant, whose works are analysed by Bremond, 
describes the mystics as “‘persons who do what they 
want. They speak freely that which others do not dare 
to have thought, because they fear nothing. Also, they 
have no desire. They are like the birds of heaven, 
placed on high, that is, in God, and it is this which 
brings it about that they have no limitation.”’= Bremond’s 
own words summarize admirably the case for mysticism. 
“Mystics,” he says, “‘do not constitute a family of super- 
men, a closed cast. One who is prevented by his own 
mediocrity from joining with them has not the right of 
dealing with the mystics on the footing of equality, still 
less of protecting them as inoffensive visionaries. In the 
City of God, it is not we who are the princes. If they 
had less indulgence we would appear to them still more 
ridiculous than we are unjust, when we allow ourselves 
to censure them; in the order of morality, they are at a 
different level from what we are, as they are in posses- 
sion of a liberty of which we cannot even form an idea.” 2 


27 Thid., p. 304. 29 Ibid. p. 304. 
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The world—conscious as never before of its essential 
unity—is crying out for a world religion, a religion which 
can recognize and consecrate that unity. The great need 
now is for constructive statesmen, constructive prophets, 
a constructive religion. ‘Two such appeals, two attempts 
to make response to the appeals have reached me lately. 
In the one a woman’s voice, echoing and reinforcing the 
teaching of Comte, pleads that we should save the world 
by dropping the obsolete beliefs in God and the super- 
natural and go forward on the firm basis of science in the 
worship of Humanity. “In the Religion of Humanity 
lies the salvation of the people: for therein Love, Thought 
and Life are alike disciplined and consecrated to a com- 
mon purpose.’? In the other a man, having convinced 
himself that we can no longer believe that there was any 
historic reality whatever in the Gospel story of the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth, would make a world religion out of 
the worship of the Divine Immanence in man.’ 

Now Christians believe that they have already a religion 
capable of this great task, and capable because it still 
holds to a belief both in God and in man, both in idea and 


1The Voice of the Nineteenth Century. A Woman’s Echo, by J. M. 


Style (Watts & Co., 1920). 
2The Inner Meaning of the Four Gospels, by G. T. Sadler (C. W. 
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in history. In former numbers of the CONSTRUCTIVE 
QuaRTERLY (March and December, 1918) I have tried to 
shew how constructive—in their sense of the continuity of 
all history, in their retrospect of the past, in their pros- 
pect of ages yet to come, in their sense of the interdepend- 
ence of all the limbs of the Body of Humanity, in their hope 
of an universal unity—are the Epistle to the Ephesians and 
the Fourth Gospel. Can we make the same claim for 
the Bible asa whole? We are, of course, very far from the 
appeal to “the Bible and the Bible only” as the one de- 
pository of all truth, but it has been lately re-affirmed 
by the Church of England as an essential standard: any 
plea to others for the acceptance of Christianity must be 
a plea for the acceptance of the Bible, and it is important 
to consider carefully what we claim for it, and whether it 
helps or hinders in constructive work. 

We are now quite prepared to assent to the demand 
that the Bible should be treated as any other book, or—it 
would be better phrased—as any other literature: but 
this carries with it two implications: 

(1) It implies that literary and historical criticism 
shall be entitled to deal freely with the genesis and value 
of its various parts. This has been done very fully with 
regard to the Old Testament, with the result that we have 
gained a fuller and truer conception of the growth of the 
religious instinct and of God’s Revelation of Himself. 
It is also being done with regard to the New Testament, 
and again we have gained gradually in our apprehension 
of the relation of the books to each other and the gradual 
building up of the full Truth. My only doubt is whether 
we have yet quite estimated and taken account of the 
difference between Oriental and Western methods of 
presenting truth, between ancient and modern literary 
methods. We have to remember that “we have to judge 
the Bible, and especially the Old Testament, with an 
Asiatic measure generally, with an antique one always. 
Modern Occidentalism is a wholly unjust line, if the only 
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one; and to apply the rules of Logic to the language of 
Piety or Poetry or remorselessly to analyse the warm rich 
life of Eastern imagery and passion is but a sign of a 
hopeless and fruitless exposition” (Catholic Thoughts on 
the Bible and Theology, p. 112). 

(2) But the treatment of the Bible like any other book 
also implies that we shall approach it in the spirit in which 
it was composed. “Omnis Scriptura Sacra eo spiritu 

debet legi, quo facta est’ (De Imitatione Christi, 1-5). So 
wrote Thomas 4 Kempis, but it is equally true of “Omnis 
Sertptura.” It is as true of Bradshaw’s Railway Guide 
as of the Bible. To get good from that, we must know 
exactly its purpose and its method. If we go expecting to 
find a description of the scenery between Oxford and 
London, or to find all the ways by which we can travel 
from Oxford to London, we shall be disappointed: if we 
do not know how to distinguish the main line from the 
branch lines, we shall arrive at unexpected places. So it 
is with the Bible: and if we ask in what spirit was the 
Bible framed, I would reply first by quoting once more a 
passage from Mr. F. Myers’ Catholic Thoughts on the 
Bible and Theology (printed, for private distribution only, 
in 1841), p. 124: 

“Let there be the freest and fullest application of all Eastern lights 
to the interpretation of Scriptural modes of thought and feeling, and 
let men bring to the exposition and representation of Scriptural narra- 
tive all the knowledge they can acquire of nomad, and desert, and 
Palestinian life; but if they do this, and profess to do it, then also must 
we require of them to bring with them too the eastern and the south- 
ern soul—the noble impulses, the deep reverence, the burning love 
and hate—the faith and freedom and simplicity—which characterize 
the whole being there of Patriarch and Prophet, of Warrior, Rhapso- 
dist, and Ruler. Merely to bring antiquarian and philological learn- 
ing, however oriental, to the study of the Scriptures, while the heart 
remains modern and northern, this is not the way to understand them 
really, either in their literal or their spiritual sense. To enter into 
the mere minds and natural feelings of the writers, there is need that 
the frigidity of the scholar be exchanged for the genial nature of the 
dweller in the open sunshine of heaven: and, for all that is more than 
this, no due comprehension of such writings as those of either 'Testa- 


ment can ever be arrived at without something more than a mere 
knowledge of the external records of man’s life however varied, with- 
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out a certain experimental spirituality—a practical personal interest 
in the great problems of universal human nature, and a large sym- 
pathy with the deepest realities of many souls.” 


I quoted this passage in my Inaugural Lecture as Dean 
Ireland Professor: and I quote it again because I have 
come across nothing since—though it was written nearly 
eighty years ago—which so exactly defines the true atti- 
tude to Bible study. I quote it also because it recalls so 
vividly the spirit in which my predecessor in this Chair, 
Dr. William Sanday, always treated the Bible. His 
travels in Palestine, which resulted in his book on The 
Sacred Sites of the Gospel, gave him some knowledge of 
“Eastern lights”: his exact knowledge of the text of the 
New Testament, his carefulness of exegesis, his tentative- 
ness of approach, his conscientious care not to go beyond 
his last, his extraordinary knowledge of contemporary 
German and American theological literature made him a 
model scholar, at home alike in Christologies, Ancient and 
Modern, aware of the most Recent Research into the Lrfe of 
Christ: but he had no frigidity to lay aside: he had the 
genial nature of the dweller in the open sunshine of 
Heaven: his delight was in his country’s achievements, 
in the campaign of war and its mimic strategy in Krieg- 
sprel and on the cricket field: his nature was simple, affec- 
tionate, retiring, yet bold when the hour came to speak 
out. And when he approached the Bible, its books were 
always to him Oracles of God; his chief volume was a 
defence of their Inspiration: they were to him witnesses 
to a Very God who was ever revealing Himself, to a 
Divine Overruling of the course of history: and to a Saviour 
who had wrought Atonement for the sins of the whole 
world, giving a real value to Priesthood and Sacrifice. 
My only ambition would be to treat the Bible with as 
much courage and reverence as he did. 

What then is the Bible? Putting aside for a while the 
question of inspiration, it is a selection, or rather two 
selections, two “Divine Libraries,” two Anthologies: one 
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drawn from the literature of the Jewish nation for several 
centuries, one drawn from the literature of the Christian 
Church for one century. And each selection was made 
with a definite purpose—the first to show that the Jewish 
nation had been providentially preserved, protected and 
disciplined throughout all its history because it had a 
special message for the whole world, a truer conception 
than other nations of the Nature of God, a more hopeful 
outlook for the destiny of man, a promise of his develop- 
ment and redemption by a coming Saviour in a coming 
Kingdom. The second was to show that this Saviour 
had come in Jesus of Nazareth, that this Kingdom was 
established in the Christian Church, that His Spirit was 
its Life, and that now all racial distinctions were abolished, 
that the intensive culture of one nation was to give way 
to the equal culture of all within the Paradise of God. 

Further, we claim a Divine inspiration in the formation 
of this literature: inspiration enabling the prophets and 
other writers to perceive the truth about God, inspira- 
tion guiding the scribes in the selection of the books: 
inspiration in the nation and Church which preserved 
them: inspiration which passes even into the books them- 
selves, so much so that a copy of the Bible left accident- 
ally in an Indian village has been known to be the means 
of conversion. For us they are inspired, because for us 
they are still inspiring. 

Such a claim does not deny the presence of inspiration 
elsewhere: in the poet, in the artist, in the musician: it 
does claim inspiration in a higher form as dealing with a 
higher subject-matter, with the highest, God. The book 
comes from God and leads to God. 

Much less does it deny inspiration in the sacred books of 
other religions: yet here again it may claim pre-eminence. 
“Religion as the science of conduct viewed in its Divine 
aspects was not to be found anywhere in the ethnic reli- 
gions.” So writes Principal E. Griffith Jones in Peake’s 
Commentary on the Bible. There is, indeed, much that 
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is noble in these sacred books, and it is a wise and brave 
factor in Professor Peake’s Commentary that he should 
have prefixed to the New Testament a sympathetic 
account of “Contemporary Jewish Religion” by Mr. 
Claude Montefiore and of ‘Contemporary Pagan Reli- 
gion” by Professor Gilbert Murray. But it may (I think) 
be safely asserted that there is no sacred literature which 
combines so thoroughly the two necessary elements for a 
belief in God—an ideal conception of what God is in 
Himself, with a picture of His action in History, of the 
God of Thought and the God of Life: there is none which 
is so persistently concerned with the holiness of God and 
the capacities of man; so sure that they can be united in ~ 
one historic reality. 

Nor lastly does such a claim detract from our trust in 
reason and in conscience. ‘These too are gifts of God: 
apart from special revelation men instinctively feel after 
God, if haply they may find Him: they instinctively have 
a sense of right and wrong, and without law do by na- 
ture the things of the law. Yet both reason and con- 
science need a sure guidance, and the Bible is (in Mr. 
Myers’ definition) ‘‘a Divine supplement to the laws of 
reason and conscience,” and they too (we may add) are 
Divine laws. The supplement must in the end prove 
itself to be in harmony with the original legislation: 
Bishop Butler’s bold saying about reason may be applied 
equally to conscience, and we may say: ‘Let reason 
and conscience be kept too and if any part of the Scrip- 
ture account be shown to be really contrary to either, let 
the Scriptures in the name of God be given up” (Analogy 
IH. 5). ’ 

Now when we claim inspiration for a book or for a work 
of genius in any sphere, we chiefly mean that that book or 
work lifts us to a higher level than we could have reached 
ourselves, that it makes us feel in the presence of some- 
thing which is above criticism, which makes us bow our 
heads in reverence, which becomes dominant, over- 
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mastering, absolute, in its demands upon our life: which 
draws out a willing obedience on our part. 

But in what sense can this possibly be true of concep- 
tions and commands given in past ages to men in entirely 
different circumstances from ourselves? It may be true 
in two ways: 

(1) Each revelation was inspired for the time and for 
the people to which it was given: it was absolutely authori- 
tative: it was right that the Jew should feel himself unable 
to criticize the Ten Commandments, including the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath: but in so far as it has been set 
aside by subsequent teaching, it loses its authoritative 
power, unless perhaps for tribes in the same state of 
civilization as those to whom it was originally given. 
Wherever the Old Testament contradicts or falls short 
of the teaching of the New Testament it has done its work 
and must be put aside. 

But is not this true of the New Testament also? Can 
we claim its finality? The Deists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury urged it as an objection to Christianity that it came 
so late into the world: to us trained in a belief in evolution 
the problem is that it came so early: can we believe that 
in religion more than in science or in politics the final word 
was said nearly two thousand years ago? We do claim 
that this was so, because the very core, the very heart of 
religion was made clear in the teaching and illustrated in 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth. God was revealed as a 
loving Father caring for all His creatures: man was seen 
as rising to his highest in a life of love, of loving obedience 
to a Father, of loving service to all the Father’s children: 
all racial divisions were broken down. Can religion go 
beyond this?—an appeal made to all men to respond to 
the deepest instincts of a common human nature. The 
value of analogies between the individual’s life and that 
of humanity is always precarious, yet there is an analogy 
here. There comes a time when a man becomes conscious 
of his full strength and capacities, after which there 1s 
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little if any addition to them, only an adaptation to new 
surroundings. So in the heart of Jesus of Nazareth 
humanity came of age: it became conscious of its true 
relation to God, and its own true powers. Man,'who was 
(in Milton’s splendid phrase) created “magnanimous to 
correspond with heaven,” was no longer, like Caliban, 
“correspondent to command,” but correspondent to the 
appeal of love. Poets would tell us of a similar analogy 
in Nature: one of them has spoken of the “everlasting 
miracle of spring,” when all nature seems touched with 
the signs of growth, though much of winter is still present 
and summer is far off. Another has written in the same 
spirit;— 
‘There is a day in spring 

When under all the earth the secret germs 

Begin to glow and stir before they bud. 

The wealth and festal pomps of midsummer 

Lie in the heart of that inglorious day 


Which no man names with blessing, though its worth 
Is blest of all the world.” 


Such were the years of the life of Jesus in the history of 
human religion. 

(2) But over and above the inspired message for each 
period of past history, there is much that is eternal and 
of universal scope. There is the conception of God— 
Creator, Law-giver, Overruler of history, severe against 
sin, yet merciful and forgiving, caring for His people as a 
father for a son, and revealed in the New Testament as 
caring equally, with the same fatherly heart, for each 
human being. The Old Testament attributes lie in the 
background, as true as ever, keeping the revelation of 
love from being weak and sentimental. There is too the 
conception of man, able to do God’s will, to hear His 
voice, to utter the true language alike of praise and of 
penitence, with the line between right and wrong strongly 
drawn—drawn indeed at rather different points in differ- 
ent periods, but never blurred. 

The constructive value of the Bible lies just here, that 
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it is a witness to the reality of the religious instinct of man 
as prevailing over all time, deepening and expanding, 
getting clearer insight into the nature of God, making 
wider demands upon life: and what is more important 
still, it is a witness that this religious instinct found 
satisfaction, that men not only felt after God but found 
Him, that the initiative lay with Him, that He did answer 
‘prayer, that He did guide history and overrule men’s 
actions, that He was Jahveh, a God who could adapt 
Himself to men’s needs, that He was so akin to man that 
He could reveal His deepest attributes in a human life; 
and the appeal to the past is clinched with the promise 
that He will be the same to-day, to-morrow, and for ever 
as He was yesterday. 

If I took one word to summarize its chief claims to 
universal acceptance, it should be its “‘fulness’”” (a4dnpaya) 
fulness in the conception of God, combining essential 
perfection with gradual revelation; fulness of Christ, 
combining Divine and Human; fulness in the Spirit of the 
Lord which has filled the universe (Ecclus. 1:7); fulness 
in the Church, combining every variety of human char- 
acter; fulness of time with the Jewish period completed, 
with the times of the Gentiles to be completed before the 
end. 

Let me illustrate this with a few instances. 

(1) It is a message for the whole world. This is con- 
fessedly the case with the New Testament: “In Christ 
Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free, 
male nor female. Ye all are one man in Christ Jesus.” 
But perhaps we scarcely realize how true this is of the 
Old Testament: while our attention is indeed focussed on 
the intensive culture of the favoured nation, we are 
allowed peeps out into the reality of the culture that 
is being carried on in the allotments outside. 

The story of Melchizedek, the priest of the Most High 
God, coming to bless and refresh Abraham, was taken up 
by the Jewish writer of Psalm CX and the Christian 
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writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews as giving the best 
type of true priesthood: but what is it but the recognition 
of the reality which lies in heathen religion? When 
Melchizedek blesses the conquering Abraham, may we 
not say that natural religion welcomes revealed? It bids 
it go on its career of conquest, with no fear that revelation 
will interfere with its own truths. It comes to its own 
in the long run, enriched and spiritualized in the eternal 
priesthood of Him who blesses Jew and Gentile alike. 

The same is true of heathen prophecy. Its reality is 
recognized in the story of Balaam: yet it in turn recog- 
nizes that the highest revelation will arise out of the 
favoured nation. 

The same is true of home life in the world outside. 
What is the tenderest utterance of family love in the 
whole Bible? Is it not this: ‘“‘Whither thou goest I will 
go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge, thy people shall 
be my people and thy God my God, where thou diest I 
will die and there will I be buried. ‘The Lord do so to me 
and more also, if aught but death part me and thee’— 
the utterance of a Moabitish woman to a mother-in-law, 
who yet goes not back to Moab, but goes to find a new 
home and the fulness of life in the land of the Jews. 

Within the same sphere is the portrait of Job—the ideal 
father of a family, rising up early in the morning, offering 
a burnt offering for everyone of his children, in case they 
might have sinned: the ideal ruler of his tribe, eyes to the 
blind and feet to the lame, a father of the poor, causing 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy: so good that he is 
described by the Lord Himself as perfect and upright, 
one that feareth God and escheweth evil. He was a 
Gentile: yet his excellence is thoroughly recognized by a 
Jewish writer: but he, for all his excellence, abhors himself 
in dust and ashes when he has a vision of the God of the 
Jews. This truth becomes clearer if we take into account 
what seems to me the real setting of that book. In the 
earlier part of the book the writer puts the whole in the 
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mouth of Gentiles: Job dwells in the land of Uz; one friend 
is a Temanite, “the district best known for proverbial 
wisdom,” another a Shuhite, another a Naamathite, 
Elihu a Buzite: the Gentile home of each is carefully noted; 
and I suggest that the writer begins by putting forward 
the best interpretation of the suffering of the righteous 
that can be found in Gentile thought. Then when he 
introduces Jahveh as the speaker, he is supplementing 
Gentile thought by the revelation made to his own nation, 
that is the revelation in Genesis I, of God’s work in Crea- 
tion. Look at creation (he seems to say), it is all God’s 
work, all wonderful, strong and beautiful: it was all pro- 
nounced very good. Look at the heavens, the stars, the 
sea, the animal world, their strength, their beauty, their 
joy. Can you not trust such a Creator to bring human 
life, to bring your own suffering life, through all its trials 
to some such beautiful issue? The argument is not: 
“You ought to cower before God, because you are as clay 
in the hands of a potter’’: but “You ought to trust, because 
you are as clay in the hands of a potter who has turned 
out all his work very good. Do not be frightened at the 
process, when you can be reassured about the issue.” 

T need searcely add the way in which the prophets come 
more and more to regard all the surrounding nations as 
under the control of Jehovah, and that not merely that 
He may punish or take vengeance on them for their treat- 
ment of His peculiar people, but that they may be His 
instruments in guiding that people’s destiny, so that Cyrus 
can be spoken of as His Anointed One, and Jonah can 
anticipate the penitence of Nineveh. But it is well to 
remind ourselves in this context how criticism has shown 
the willingness of Judaism to incorporate myths and 
beliefs, from outside, from Babylon and Persia, provided 
that they were consonant with its special conception of 
God’s nature and man’s destiny. 

The same is true of the New Testament in its absorp- 
tion of Greek morality and religion. The Pastoral 
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Epistles seem to me to emphasize the truth that the 
Stoic virtues of cwopoctvn and éyxparéa will find them- 
selves at home in the Christian Church; and the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel very probably wishes men accustomed 
to the deeper teaching of the Greek mysteries to feel that 
all the truths they valued there are to be found fulfilled 
in the Christian Sacraments. 

(2) It witnesses to the fulness of human life. The 
Bible is often defined as the history of man’s redemption. 
That is quite true, but is it quite adequate? That thinks 
only of man as sinful; but the Bible has as much sympathy 
with the goodness of the righteous man as with the re- 
covery of the sinner. It is rather a history of man’s 
development under the influence of the grace of God, of 
the gradual modelling of the righteousness of man upon 
the righteousness of God. 

I wish to suggest very tentatively whether this truth 
may be illustrated in the following way. There are in 
Genesis two accounts of creation: goodness is the keynote 
of the one: each creature is pronounced good: man is 
good, created in the image of God, left in control of the 
universe (1:1-2:3). In the other the keynote is failure— 
shame, banishment: the goodness is at once destroyed by 
the Fall (2:4-3:24). Each remains as a prophecy of 
possible lines of the future of the human race. Along the 
first line will come gradual development, natural good- 
ness, the achievements of civilization and of science, the 
conquest of temptation, the gradual perfecting of char- 
acter, the movement upward which finds its climax in the 
sinlessness of the Son of Man and the glad worship of the 
Creator by the creature. Along the second line will come 
the story of failure, of punishment, of penitence, of aton- 
ing sacrifices, of Divine intervention to redeem and to 
atone, of the Incarnation and the death upon the Cross. 

My doubt is whether such a theory denies the univer- 
sality of the Fall. I do not think it does: I think that 
both are universal facts with universal effects. Every 
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human being partakes of a nature which has the capacity 
of goodness, but into which has come the fact of sin, of 
failure, so that there is always round about him now evil 
in his environment, a sense of discouragement. For the 
account of the Fall is not an historic account of one 
particular event, nor is it simply an allegory: it is an at- 
tempt to explain the fact of universal sin, a symbol of 
what is constantly happening whenever man becomes 
conscious of the sense of right and wrong and fails to act 
up to it. It does not seem to me that evolution makes 
any difference to the problem. Whether man was 
specially created or evolved from lower animals, there 
must have come a time when he became conscious that he 
was something more than animal, that there was a right 
thing which he ought to do as man, and his failure to do it 
was the fall. 

And such fall in one member of a family makes it harder 
for the rest to do right. It is like the falling out of one 
of the Allies in the great war: it weakens the rest along 
the whole line: it will require greater effort, greater sacri- 
fice on the part of all the rest in order to win through. It 
has needed greater effort to keep to the ideal, it has made 
progress uneven, often at the second best, often followed 
by reaction: it has implied suffering and persecution on the 
part of those who have made progress: it is not enough 
to say that sin is “the present non-attainment of man’s 
final goal’’; that would be true of all progress in good: but 
there is for many actions the sense of remorse, and that 
is the witness to a misused free will. 

But be this as it may, it is certain that the Bible con- 
templates the possibility of quiet growth without the 
catastrophe of sin. The Psalms are full of such witness: 
most striking is the parallel drawn in Psalms CXI and 
CXII between the righteousness of God and that of men, 
each ending with the refrain: “His righteousness en- 
dureth for ever.” What pencil sketches of goodness, 
untainted by sin, in Abel or Enoch, in Joseph or Elisha, 
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in Daniel or in Job. Nathanael, the typical Israelite, in 
whom was no guile, is as true a follower of the Lord as 
Peter with his ery, “Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man,” or Paul who seemed to himself the chief of sinners. 
All these are first sketches for the complete portrait of 
the righteous man, but they are all dependent upon the 
grace of God, and it is frequently emphasized that God 
was with them. 

This thought is a help to us in estimating the value of 
types and typology. There is a common tendency to 
depreciate all typology as artificial and fanciful, and no 
doubt the older treatment of it was such, but surely it is 
all given back to us on the higher level of reality when in 
each good life we see a movement forward, an anticipa- 
tion of a perfection to be found in the future, in each 
willing-hearted man or woman who offered gifts for the 
Tabernacle or the Temple, an anticipation of Him, the 
motto of whose life was: “I come to do Thy will”: in 
each rescue from earthly foes, each act of forgiving love, 
each atoning sacrifice, an anticipation of complete spiritual 
redemption and atonement. There is here no artificial 
analogy between type and antitype; but there is the unity 
of an incomplete reality with the complete reality. The 
truth which underlies typology has often seemed to me 
best expressed in Shakespere’s sonnet to the object of 
his love and admiration :— 


“When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see description of the fairest wights 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead or lovely knights, 
Then in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 
Of head, of foot, of lip, of hand, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have expressed 
Even such a beauty as you master now, 
So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring. 
And—for they looked but with divining eyes, 
They had not skill enough your worth to sing. 
For we which now behold these present days 
Have eyes to wonder but lack tongues to praise.” 
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I believe that that is exactly what the writers of the 
New Testament felt about the persons and facts of the 
Old Testament in relation to their Master and His work. 

(3) I will take one more instance. The Bible is a wit- 
ness to the fulness, the many-sidedness, of religion. 

The Jewish religion was full of ritual and ceremonial: 
but it always made morality an integral part of religion, 
standing out in this respect from the heathen religions 
around it and from most of the primitive religions still 
existing in the world. The New Testament embodied this 
external institutional element in Sacraments, in which the 
material becomes the vehicle of the Spirit, and whose 
essence is moral and social. But the Gospel which most 
strongly emphasizes the Sacraments is at the same time 
the most mystical and spiritual, and when it speaks of the 
Sacraments always leaves the last note that vibrates in 
the reader’s memory on the spiritual element. “Except 
a man be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God, . . . so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” “Except ye eat the flesh . . . and drink the 
blood, ye have not life in yourselves,’ but “‘it is the spirit 
that quickeneth: the fiesh profiteth nothing: the words 
that I have spoken unto you are spirit and are life.” 

This truth may be expressed in another way by saying 
that the Bible regards as equally necessary to religion the 
work of the prophet and that of the priest; the work of 
the man lifted out of himself by inspiration into the vision 
of some new truth and the work of the man whose task 
in religion is as orderly, as deliberate, as self-controlled 
as the task of men of other vocations in life. 

In the present day there is no need to lay stress on the 
work of the prophet: the value of the Old Testament is 
often confined to the utterance of the Jewish prophets 
and inspiration limited to the effect on them, and we all 
cry out for some prophet to guide the nations into a truer 
vision of the duties of brotherhood: but it may be that we 
unduly depreciate the work of the priest. The prophet 
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speaks, but the priest acts. The prophet explains God’s 
action at the moment, or points the line of advance for 
the future: the priest interprets this on the level of conduct 
and worship; it is his to keep the ordinary man up to the 
level of the vision seen by the prophet. You will re- 
member what Wordsworth has called the most difficult 
of tasks: 


“The most difficult of tasks—to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain.” 


The prophet gains the heights: the priest’s task is not 
only to keep them, but to help others to keep them. His 
lips have to keep knowledge: his heart has to keep in 
touch with the needs of his people, to “bear gently with 
the ignorant and the erring’: he has so to order their 
worship that there shall be a true proportion in the truths 
which it embodies, to make each worshipper feel what his 
true offering should be, what is his true relation to the 
whole of humanity, what is the true relation of humanity 
to God. He has to keep the ideal before all men; to lead 
the good from good to better, from better to best, to teach 
them to make the true sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving: as well as to draw the sinner back, to make him 
understand the meaning of sin, and to accept the message 
and conditions of forgiveness. Both these sides were 
fully represented in Jewish ritual: both are equally fully 
represented in Christianity. The great Highpriestly 
prayer of St. John 17 is the pleading of the priest that the 
good may be perfected: the death upon the Cross the 
pleading that the: sinner may be brought back. 

I might illustrate this “fulness” of the Bible in many 
other ways, but this is enough to make us feel that Scrip- 
ture inspired by God is also profitable not only for instruc- 
tion in righteousness but for reconstruction in unity (might 
this be a translation of rpés éravép$wow, 2 Tim 3:16). 

If the appeal is made to us to worship Humanity, we 
shall answer that all that is meant by the worship of an 
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idealized humanity will be found in the worship of the 
Son of Man and in the Communion of Saints. In Hook- 
er’s words we shall emphasize how much rests with 
humanity: 

“Sith God hath deified our nature, though not by turning it into 
himself, yet by making it his own inseparable habitation, we cannot 


now conceive how God should without man exercise divine power or 
receive the glory of divine praise.”” (Keel. Polity V, 54, 55.) 


There must be some line drawn between good and bad 
in humanity, and here is the surest line; and if we are to 
have a metaphysical ideal at all, the ideal of a God who is 
creator and guide of the whole universe as well as of 
human life is the completer. 

If we are asked to base our worship on the Divine 
Immanence in man we shall give much the same answer; 
whatever is good in human instincts and worthy of rever- 
ence is embodied in the work of the Spirit of Christ: 
without that Spirit there is again no safeguard, no dis- 
tinguishing line between good and evil instincts. 

In the light of the critical proof of the primitive ele- 
ments out of which Judaism itself was lifted and purified, 
we shall be very hopeful of the possible uplifting and puri- 
fication of the crudest forms of worship. If we take our 
Bible to the votaries of the great religions of the East, 
we shall say: Here is a book which teaches us to recog- 
nize that all your past history has been under the guidance 
of God, which teaches us to admire priesthood, prophecy 
and goodness wherever we see it. Accept its teaching, 
unite yourself to the Church which brings it to you, and 
you will find the truths for which you care already there 
and there in due proportion to other truths; nay, if not 
so, we shall weigh the truths you have to bring and absorb 
them: new aspects of truth, new virtues of character will 
find a home with us, for we believe that in Christ we have 
a magnet which can attract to itself all that is true and 
righteous. We think of God as “semper quietus, semper 
agens’’; we look to the Oriental mind to illustrate the 
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“semper quietus,” as the Western world illustrates the 
“semper agens.”” 

In the Middle Ages there was a favourite romance 
entitled The Life of Barlaam and Josaphat, in which Bar- 
laam, a Christian monk, converts Josaphat, the son of an 
Indian king, who in his turn adopts the monastic life, 
and their names found a place in Church calendars; but 
it is recognized now that this was an adaptation to Chris- 
tian surroundings of the Indian accounts of the life of the 
Buddha. It may be that the time will come when not 
surreptitiously but openly he will be recognized as one 
of the true precursors of the Christ and meet with due 
honour in our worship. That would be in line with 
the teaching of the book which does such honour to the 
Gentile Job. 

We should not approach other religions as being pri- 
marily the bearers of a book: we should approach them 
as a Church bearing a message of brotherhood and want- 
ing their help in the cause of humanity: but we should 
say also in words which are addressed to English kings 
on their coronation: “We present you with this book, 
the most valuable thing that this world affords. Here is 
wisdom: this is the Royal Law: these are the lively oracles 
of God.” 

There is every ground for hoping that the Bible is 
coming to its own again, as the great spiritual guide and 
inspirer. It would, of course, be absurd to think that 
criticism has said its last word: there will be changes of 
view, there will be controversy, there will be advances: yet 
it is not too much to say that literary and historical 
criticism have given us a working hypothesis of the 
growth of the parts and of the whole which in its main 
outlines is not likely to be disputed: it has also qualified 
and to a great extent removed the fears and suspicions 
that were felt of it, by showing how true a progress is to 
be found in the resetting, how full of fresh spiritual teach- 
ing it is. Now is the moment when the other implication 
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of what is meant by treating the Bible as any other book 
can come into play, and we can approach it, and interpret 
it more efficiently than ever in the spirit in which it was 
composed, and say to its students: ‘Here is wisdom: 


this is the Royal Law: these are the lively oracles of 
God.” 


How We May Unite 


A PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS 
AND POSSIBILITIES. 


By Wruuam ApAms Brown, Pu.D., D.D., 


Roosevelt Professor, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


In a suggestive lecture on the obstacles to Christian 
unity Bishop McDowell mentions, as the first difficulty 
to be overcome, the obstacle, which is due to the lack of 
clear understanding as to what those who are working for 
Christian unity are really aiming at. The existing forms 
of Church organization and Church life people know; 
but this thing which is vaguely called unity, just because 
it is an ideal, lacks concrete embodiment. It may mean 
different things to different people. It does mean different 
things to different people. Just what is it which we are 
trying to accomplish when we work for the reunion of 
Christendom, or organic union, or whatever may be the 
term we use? We must be clear as to this before we can 
hope to make progress. 

The importance of such an understanding was forcibly 
brought to the mind of the writer at a recent conference 
on the principles of Christian unity. Those who were 
present were all trained ecclesiastics, familiar with the 
movement for unity in its different forms, and heartily 
committed to the cause, yet when they came to define 
the terms to be used in describing the end they sought, 
they found that it was difficult, if not impossible, to reach 
agreement. The same terms meant different things to 
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different people; and the definitions which had been 
suggested as a preliminary platform, from which later 
discussion as to differences might start, proved. quite the 
most divisive thing in the whole conference. 

It has seemed, therefore, to the present writer that the 
time is ripe for a new discussion of the terms which are 
used to describe Christian unity, and to define the various 
forms which the movement for union may take. Such 
discussion is needed not only because people who use 
the same terms are often interested in different things; 
but because the resulting confusion creates needless obsta- 
cles and prevents agreement in matters on which the con- 
testing parties are really at one. 


Preliminary Distinctions. 


1. One distinction it is important to make at the outset, 
namely, between the spiritual unity which unites Chris- 
tians as disciples of Christ, and fellow-members of His 
spiritual body, and the various forms of external union 
which grow out of the existence of the organized Church 
as an institution. When people speak of the movement 
for Christian unity it is the latter rather than the former 
which they have in mind. They are thinking of Church 
union rather than of Christian unity, and it would sim- 
plify discussion very much if there could be general agree- 
ment to restrict the term union to the discussion of agree- 
ments concerning external organization, leaving the term 
unity to describe the invisible ties which unite spirit with 
spirit. Christians possess unity in the measure that they 
are one with Christ in spirit, and as such are members of 
His invisible Church—the company of all the regenerate, 
who share His divine and redeeming life. Union on the 
other hand is a matter of external organization. It con- 
cerns Churches rather than the individuals who compose 
them. It is with the latter alone that we are concerned 
in this discussion. 
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2. In this second and narrower field we must distinguish 
between co-operation and union. 

By co-operation we shall understand any joint action 
by the Churches or any part of them, so far as it remains 
unofficial and temporary. By union we shall mean such 
official action as commits the bodies which take it to cer- 
tain agreed policies and forms of procedure, restricting the 
freedom of those who are parties to the agreement within 
the limits prescribed, and changing what would otherwise 
be purely voluntary and temporary action into approved 
and permanent rules, only to be changed by the same kind 
of action which initiated them. 

It is clear that union and co-operation are not exclusive 
terms. The terms of union may define the nature and 
conditions of co-operation, and by removing obstacles 
which have hitherto prevented or restricted it may en- 
large the sphere of its operation. 

To sum up the discussion so far, wnity is a matter of 
inner spirit and life, manifesting itself in choices and 
actions, but antecedent to them, and independent of them. 
Co-operation is a matter of the will, expressing itself in 
choices and activities which are voluntary and changeable. 
Union is a matter of official relationships between cor= 
porate bodies expressing itself in legislation and involving 
within limits greater or less the abridgement or annul- 
ment of powers hitherto exercised. It may or may not in- 
volve uniformity, depending upon the degree to which this 
abridgement or annulment is carried. As a matter of fact, 
few proposals for union do advocate uniformity. They 
recognize that the union to be sought must make room 
for variety and are prepared to take over in greater or 
less degree the machinery as well as the ideals and con- 
victions of the uniting bodies. 

All the forms of union which we have presently to dis- 
cuss, organic, federal and administrative, move in this 
region of institutional life, and affect Churches, in their 
capacity as organizations fully incorporated and commit- 
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ted thereby to certain definite and prescribed modes of 
procedure. 

3. Within the field of official action we must further 
distinguish between such forms of union as are brought 
about by the official action of Church bodies, local or national, 
and the union of individual Christians in Associations or 
Federations, such as the Young Men’s and the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. These are themselves 
incorporated bodies performing many of the functions of 
Churches, and might conceivably develop into new de- 
nominations to be considered with other Churches in any 
thoroughgoing discussion of Church union. But they 
themselves disclaim this position. They profess to be 
voluntary associations of Christians banded together for 
definite purposes, but leaving the membership and re- 
sponsibility of their individual members with the Churches 
to which they belong. Their nearest analogy is the orders 
in the Roman Catholic Church, but they differ in that the 
latter are officially sanctioned and controlled by the 
Church, whereas this is not the case in American 
Protestantism. Such a relation of official recognition 
and control has been constituted in Scotland, and, 
in so far as this is the case, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is removed from the category of purely 
voluntary organizations and becomes a part of the 
Church which is the subject of the various plans of 
union to be discussed. 

Where this is not the case the Associations remain 
voluntary bodies outside the sphere of our immediate 
discussion. Their closest contact with the problems of 
union in the narrower sense is in the form of administrative 
union, as we shall see more fully below. 

What is true of the Christian Associations is true 
also of such Federations of Churches as are consti- 
tuted by the action of individual Christians and not 
of Churches as such (e.g., the New York Federation of 
Churches). 
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Within the sphere of Church union, as thus limited 
and defined, we must further distinguish: 

4. Between union as a problem which affects denom- 
nations as a whole and such forms of union as are possible 
between sections or agencies of Churches (Church Boards, 
educational institutions, such as Seminaries and Colleges, 
and individual local Churches). In general we shall use 
the word administrative union to denote the latter of these 
forms of union, leaving organic and federal union to desig- 
nate the former. Thus the subject both of organic and 
federal union is the denomination as a whole, as distinct 
from any of its parts or agencies. Finally we must 
distinguish: 

5. Between union as a problem affecting the whole 
Church, or at least all that section of the Church included 
within a certain geographical area (e.g., the United 
States), and the union of Church bodies of the same or 
closely affiliated families. Those who speak of organic 
union commonly have the first in mind, though the term 
is equally applicable in the second and narrower sphere. 
Thus, to many, organic union is a synonym for the reunion 
of Christendom. It means such unity in outward organ- 
ization as shall correspond to the inner unity, which we 
have already distinguished from union as purely spiritual. 
This use is naturally suggested by the word organic, 
which is a vital rather than a legal term. Since, however, 
we are considering institutions and organizations, the 
word corporate suggests itself as a better word to use, and 
it would tend to clarity of thought if it could be used as a 
general term to denote all unions between denominations 
or families of denominations, leaving the term organic 
union to designate the ultimate ideal of a completely 
unified Christendom. Corporate union, in the sense of a 
union of two or more corporate bodies, is a term which is 
clearly equally applicable both to the union of all Churches 
and of any two or more. For the present, however, the 
term organic union is so imbedded in popular usage that 
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it is impossible to dispense with it, and in what follows 
we shall use it in the narrower as well as in the broader 
sense. 


Administrative Union. 


Taking up more in detail the different forms of union 
already referred to, we begin with administrative union. 

By administrative union we shall understand any 
union between official agencies of the Churches (such as 
Boards, Colleges and Seminaries) which makes possible 
common responsibility and united action in the planning 
of policy, the spending of money and the doing of work. 

It is clear that administrative union may be either 
national, regional or local. An example of the first is the 
Home Missions Council, which includes a large number 
of the Home Missions Boards in the United States. An 
example of the second is the State Federation of the 
Churches of Maine which, operating under rules of unity 
mutually agreed upon, did so much to prevent overlapping 
and waste in the more sparsely settled parts of that State. 
An example of the third is the City Missions Council of 
Chicago, a body in which the various City Missions 
Societies of the City co-operate in a common policy of 
Church extension. 

The most notable example of administrative union thus 
far is the Interchurch World Movement. This was an 
attempt to unite all the Boards of the leading denomina- 
tions in a common program of survey, finance, propaganda 
and evangelism. It is an example of administrative union, 
in that the co-operating agencies were Church Boards, 
though, as we shall see, the plan contemplated was so 
ambitious that it required and received the sanction of 
the co-operating Churches themselves. Thus it touches 
upon the sphere presently to be considered in which the 
agents who are active are the denominations as a whole. 

Since the motive of administrative union is efficient 
work, it is clear that it is highly desirable that in any 
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union which is planned all the agencies at work in the 
area concerned should be included. But, as a matter of 
fact, not all these agencies are themselves Churches or 
official agencies of Churches. The Christian Associations, 
for example, operate in each of the three spheres already 
distinguished, and no plan that ignores them can be ade- 
quate or successful. 

Three possibilities are open, each of which has been 
tried. One is to include the unofficial organizations with 
the Church agencies on equal terms for the purposes con- 
templated, leaving the question of ultimate authority 
and relationship in abeyance. This was the plan origi- 
nally proposed by the Interchurch World Movement, 
which desired to include the Associations and other 
voluntary bodies among the agencies to be united. This 
plan, however, met with opposition from the Churches 
on the ground that in effect it constituted the Associations 
denominations with equal rights, but without the checks 
and safeguards which the organization of the Churches 
provides. The movement was, therefore, restricted to 
official agencies of the Churches, and the representatives 
of the Associations functioned in the movement through 
the Churches to which they belonged. 

A second plan is to have an informal committee com- 
posed of the official representatives of the co-operating 
bodies whose function shall be purely advisory. This is 
the plan followed in the various Continuation Committees 
which resulted from the Edinburgh Conference. 

An intermediate method is that in use in the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Federal Council, the General 
War-Time Commission of the Churches and other com- 
missions of the Federal Council. Here representatives 
of the Associations are invited to sit with representatives 
of the Churches for common conference and council. 

While this plan has much in common with that which 
immediately precedes, it differs in that the initiative in 
appointing the committee comes from the body officially 
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representing the Churches. Hence the committee having 
such official standing may, if need arise, assume adminis- 
trative functions without exceeding its authority. This 
was the case with the General War-Time Commission of 
the Churches which, beginning as a purely advisory body, 
became the agent through which the co-operating Churches 
did a number of important and necessary pieces of work 
which they could not have done alone. 

In the case of the General War-Time Commission co- 
operation was carried one step further. Here a common 
fund was constituted to which the co-operating bodies 
contributed, the funds being expended partly through 
the War Commission and partly through other agencies 
duly appointed under a committee representing the bodies 
which contributed. To this fund the War Commissions 
of fourteen Churches, including all the larger Protestant 
denominations and the two Christian Associations, were 
alike contributors. This is a typical example of adminis- 
trative union which may well be capable of further appli- 
cation and development. 

Administrative union is related to the other kinds of 
union presently to be defined (federal union and organic 
union) in two ways: first, it provides the machinery 
through which these more complete and thoroughgoing 
unions may function; second, since it depends for its 
existence on the sanction (expressed or implied) of the 
parent bodies whose agencies unite, its extent is limited 
by their attitude to the larger question of federal or 
organic union. Those Churches which are not willing to 
enter into federal or organic union commonly limit the 
freedom of their boards to co-operate with others in ad- 
ministrative union. Hence the larger question becomes 
important not for its own sake merely, but because of its 
bearing upon the possibility of co-operation in nearer and 
more practicable matters. 
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Federal Union. 


By federal union we shall understand any form of off- 
cial union between denominations as a whole which leaves 
their original organization unimpaired and reserves for 
each of the units thus united a field of independent power, 
authority and initiative. The best known example is the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, a 
body constituted by the action of no less than thirty-two 
co-operating denominations, each of which makes a 
moderate contribution to the support of the Council 
and is represented in the quadrennial meeting by duly 
appointed delegates, who in turn designate representatives 
to act upon the Executive and Administrative Commit- 
tees. 

Other examples less inclusive and with less range of 
influence are the Pan-Presbyterian Union and the Alli- 
ance of the Reformed Churches. 

It is clear that federal union as thus defined must be 
distinguished from the federation movement which unites 
the Churches of different localities In Federations of 
Churches. The difference is two-fold: first, federal union 
concerns the denomination as a whole, while federation 
operates in a given locality; second, federal union is con- 
stituted by the official action of the denomination as such, 
whereas federation includes only those Churches which 
may choose to co-operate. Even where the federation, so 
far as it goes, is constituted by the official action of the 
co-operating Churches, it is local and partial, whereas 
federal union is national and inclusive. 

The relation of federal union to organic union is not 
so easy to define, since there is a sense in which they over- 
lap and may even coalesce. In theory federal union may 
be either (a) a step toward organic union, or even (b) a 
form which organic union may take. But as usually 
understood it represents a form of Christian union which, 
while affecting the denomination as a whole, stops short 
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of organic union. There are those who would go farther 
and regard it as a substitute for organic union. 

What is characteristic of federal union as distinct from 
other forms of corporate union is that it retains the 
individuality of the uniting Churches unimpaired. Even 
if they delegate their powers to another agency, they are 
able to resume them at any time. But organic union 
carries with it a note of irrevocableness such as exists in 
the relation of the several states in the American union 
to the central government. 

The analogy of the states of the union is a helpful one, 
because it shows not only the difference between federal 
union and organic union, but also their points of contact 
and transition. The theory of the Southern states before | 
1861 was the theory of federal union in the narrower 
sense. They had surrendered powers but for the time 
only. What they had given they believed they could 
resume. But to the North this alternative no longer 
existed. Federal union to them meant organic union; 
not because they denied the right of the separate states 
to existence and sovereignty within the sphere of rights 
reserved, but because they believed that the rights sur- 
rendered when the union was constituted were surrendered 
irrevocably. 

In distinguishing organic union from federal union, 
therefore, this is the point on which we must insist. 
Organic union is not a matter of degree, but of kind. It 
is union which, however far it extends, is in its nature 
irrevocable, or at least is believed to be so by those who 
enter into it. 

Applying these distinctions to the existing forms of 
federal union, we see that a double distinction must be 
made: first, as to the extent of the union; secondly, as to 
its significance. What powers have the uniting bodies 
delegated? How far do they regard this delegation as 
final or revocable? 

In the case of the existing Federal Council, we see that 
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at both these pomts it stops far short of organic union. 
The powers that it delegates are so slight that they 
scarcely affect the life of the co-operating organizations. 
No comprehensive administrative machinery is provided; 
no adequate scheme of finance is contemplated. Neither 
in organization nor in resources is it furnished to under- 
take on behalf.of the Churches common action on a scale 
as imposing as was proposed by the Interchurch World 
Movement. 

This limitation of powers, however, is not inherent in 
the plan of the Federal Council. It is quite conceivable 
that the bodies which form the Council might have de- 
cided to enlarge the powers given to their representatives 
so as to enable them to do together as a Council the things 
that the Interchurch World Movement proposed. Had 
this been done certain weaknesses in the Interchurch 
World Movement would have been avoided. Contact 
with the existing denominations would have been closer 
and more responsible, and while the procedure would have 
been slower, it is a fair question whether in the long run 
larger results would not have been attained. As it was, 
for reasons into which we need not enter here, the Inter- 
church World Movement developed through another 
centre, lacked any permanent, responsible, central execu- 
tive agency, and to this day has left its relation to the 
existing administrative agencies of the Federal Council 
undefined. 

Still more noticeable is the limitation imposed upon the 
Federal Council by its definition of its objective. The 
Federal Council includes Churches which look to organic 
union as the goal of their effort, but also Churches which 
as at present constituted would refuse the surrender of 
sovereignty which such union requires. Hence they 
reserve the right to withdraw from the Federal Council 
whenever it shall take action they disapprove, and in at 
least one case such withdrawal was only narrowly 
averted. | 
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Yet it is clear that there is nothing in the idea of federal 
union as such which requires this double restriction. It 
is possible, as we have seen, to carry the delegation of 
powers so far as to make possible effective administrative 
union. It is equally possible, through the experience of 
years of working together, to acquire such a common cor- 
porate consciousness that the thought of withdrawal 
would seem to those who constitute the Council to involve 
such serious consequences for the unity of the Church as 
to be unthinkable. Certainly, if organic union is ever to 
come about, it would seem as though it could only be 
through some such intermediate stage. 

The analogy of the federal government in the years 
immediately preceding and following the war is instruc- 
tive here. In this case men of conflicting theories 
agreed upon common action, and lived and _ suffered 
together until experience convinced even those who 
had regarded the federal union as temporary and 
revocable that it was in truth, and of right ought to 
_ be, indissoluble. 

Yet the analogy, while it shows how federal union may 
pass into organic union, makes clear also the reasons why 
so many who believe in the first are suspicious of the 
second. We speak of the South as convinced by the North 
that the federal union of the states was irrevocable, but 
this was not accomplished without the experience of Civil 
War. But to many Christians freedom is the essence of 
Christianity, and a union brought about from without by 
force would seem to them the negation of the ideal for 
which their fathers fought and died. Protestantism itself 
arose as a protest against such a conception of the Chris- 
tian Church, and any proposal which even seems to look 
toward the surrender of the powers regained at the Refor- 
mation would be resented to the uttermost. 

We may further illustrate the relation between federal 
union and organic union by the example of the plan pro- 
posed by the Committee appointed by the recent Phila- 
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delphia Conference on Organic Unity.’ This is a plan of 
federal union, since it retains the separate existence, or- 
ganization and rights of the uniting Churches, but at the 
same time it is proposed as a form of organic union, or at 
least as a step toward it. 

The plan contemplates the creation of a council repre- 
senting the different uniting Churches which, within cer- 
tain definitely prescribed limits, shall possess powers, 
legislative, executive and judicial. More especially it will 
have power, by the consolidation of boards, etc., to create 
the appropriate machinery to secure effective adminis- 
trative union. 

This is clearly federal union. Is it or is it not organic 
union? This depends, first, upon the nature of the powers 
assigned; secondly, upon the irrevocableness of the assign- 
ment. Are the Churches prepared to assign to the new 
council so large a part of their existing powers of legisla- 
tion and action that the council will henceforth be the 
body to which the uniting Churches will feel that they 
owe their major allegiance? Secondly, will this assign- 
ment be so definite and permanent that, in case the action 
of the new council conflicts with the preferences and 
' habits of the individual denominations, they will abide 
by its decisions as the loyal states obeyed the decisions of 
the national government? Or, will they count themselves 
primarily Presbyterians, Congregationalists and the like, 
and feel free whenever they desire to withdraw from the 
union? If the former be true, it is clear that we have a 
case of organic union; if the latter, it can be at most a step 
in that direction. 

From what has been said it is clear that what differen- 
tiates organic from federal union is not simply or even 


1 This was a conference called by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church to consider the organic union of the Churches. 
The Conference, which was attended by representatives of nineteen 
Churches, met at Philadelphia, Dec. 4-6, 1918, and appointed an Ad 
Interim Committee which prepared the report to which reference 
made above. 
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chiefly the nature of the action proposed, but even more 
the attitude of mind which accompanies that action. 
There is, as we have seen, in the one case a feeling of 
irrevocableness and inevitableness which is absent in the 
other. 


Organic Union. 


If what we have said thus far be correct, it is clear that 
two things enter into the definition of organic union: 
first, the nature of the union proposed; second, the state 
of mind which accompanies it. Organic union is in the 
first place corporate union. It is the union of two inde- 
pendent and sovereign corporations in such a form that, 
within limits agreed upon, where there were two bodies 
before there is now but one. It is, in the second place, 
the acceptance of this action as final. Organic union takes 
place when the centre of allegiance is transferred from the 
older bodies to the new, so that in case of a conflict be- 
tween the two, conscience requires that one follow the 
latter rather than the former. 

Organic union is, in the first place, corporate union, a 
surrender of certain powers to a new and inclusive organ- 
ization. How far must this surrender go? How much 
must one give up in order to constitute organic union? | 
This is a question difficult if not impossible to answer 
apart from the considerations already referred to. One 
might give up for the time being all one’s powers of deci- 
sion and action. One might achieve complete adminis- 
trative union. Yet, if one retained at heart the belief 
that this was only temporary and was prepared at any 
moment when one disliked or disapproved the action 
taken by the newly constituted body to take back the 
surrendered powers, it is clear that one would not have 
organic union. On the other hand, one might retain very 
large powers, as the states retained such powers in the 
federal union, or the orders in the Roman Catholic 
Church, but if the powers conceded to the central body 
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were recognized as of supreme importance, so that one’s 
major allegiance was to the united Church rather than to 
the denominational units that compose it, organic union 
would be reached. 

It is clear then that there can be more than one kind of 
organic union, as there can be more than one kind of 
federal union. We have seen that there can be federal 
union which, while extensive, is not organic, because the 
units concerned retain their original powers unimpaired. 
So there can be federal union which is organic, because 
within the sphere affected it is irrevocable. But there may 
also be organic union which is not federal at all, in that it 
involves the complete disappearance of the original units. 
Organic union may be attained by the complete dissolu- 
tion of the existing units, and the fusion of their elements 
in one new organization of such form that the original 
identity of each is lost. Or it may take place through 
the absorption of the rest of the uniting bodies in some 
one of their number, which thus retains its organization 
and powers unimpaired. It is such a complete surrender 
and absorption of the existing denominational bodies in 
their own Church which is contemplated by many High 
Churchmen of every denomination. When they speak 
of organic union they mean the inclusion of all persons 
who desire to be recognized as Christians in a single 
authoritative Church. It is fear of such absorption and 
surrender which explains the strong opposition of power- 
ful groups of Christians to organic union in any form. It 
is important, therefore, to remind ourselves that, however 
prominent such a conception may be made in contem- 
porary discussion, it is but one of several possible forms 
of organic union, and that federal union in the sense in 
which we have defined it may be as truly organic in all the 
essential senses of that term as that proposed by the 
Church of Rome itself. 

What is essential in the matter of organic union, we 
repeat, is not so much the form of organization as the 
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attitude of mind involved. Underlying all differences of 
attitude toward the practical questions involved are 
deep-seated differences as to the conception of the Church 
itself. What do we mean by the Church of Christ? 
What is its nature and authority? Above all, what is 
the relation between that oneness in spirit and experience 
which we have agreed to call unity and the outward forms 
of organization to which we have reserved the term union? 
Are these separable or do they necessarily go together? 
Which is dependent upon the other? How far may 
spiritual unity co-exist with differences of external organ- 
ization? According to the way in which one answers these 
questions will be his attitude to the question of organic 
union. 

The importance of this psychological factor may be 
illustrated by certain recent discussions of organic union 
which have been prominently before the public. Thus 
the movement for a World Conference on Faith and Order 
has as its ultimate objective the reunion of Christendom, 
including under this term Roman and Greek Catholics 
as well as Protestants. To many of those who have been 
active in promoting this movement the existence of more 
than one organized Christian Church is a contradiction 
of terms. They believe that it was Christ’s purpose to 
found one visible Church. They believe that He has given 
to this Church a definite constitution and laws. They 
believe that He has endowed it with certain powers and 
graces. Those who are outside its protection may be very 
estimable people judged by the world’s standard, but they 
lack the essential marks of the complete Christian. Much 
as he would desire to do so, it is impossible for the true 
Churchman to associate with them on equal terms or 
recognize them as members of the visible Church of Christ. 

To those who hold such a view of the Church it is clear 
that organic union is all-important. It is not only the 
consequence but the condition of that spiritual unity on 
which all depends. Organic union, in the sense of cor- 
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porate union, is necessary because without it the expe- 
rience of complete fellowship in Christ is impossible. 

To Christians of the Independent or Congregational 
type, on the other hand, the matter presents itself very 
differently. To them the true Church is the company of 
the regenerate, and this exists already in the persons of 
living men and women. It is not co-extensive with any 
single Church or with all together, though it includes 
Christians in all. Those who take such a view of the 
Church may believe in corporate union and work for it fora 
variety of reasons, but it will have a very different meaning 
to them from that which it has to men of the other type. 
It may express an existing unity, but it cannot create it, 
for this unity exists already and is independent of any 
organization. Indeed, the effort to create an external 
unity among Christians may defeat its own end, for no 
institutional boundary can correspond exactly to the 
requirements of spiritual geography, and the danger is 
that in our effort to fence good Christians in we may bar 
equally good Christians out. If men of this type believe 
in the organic union of the Church and work for it, it 
must be for some different reason from this. 

Such a reason exists in the intimate relation between 
form and spirit. What we are we desire to express, and 
for expression organization is necessary. Conversely, 
what we do reacts upon our spirit. If in spirit the Church 
is one, it is natural that this inward unity should find 
some outward form of expression. Conversely, the failure 
to provide the agency for such common expression will 
react in division of sympathy and alienation of spirit. 

What is true from the point of view of Christians them- 
selves is even truer from the point of view of the men and 
women to whom Christianity brings its message. They 
judge spirit by act and draw conclusions accordingly. If 
they see Christian denominations acting independently, 
competing for members and influence, making the indi- 
vidual denomination the major interest and loyalty, they 
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will naturally conclude that Christianity is a local and 
parochial thing. Only a world Church can effectively 
embody to the world a world religion. It is this conscious- 
ness which inspires the movement for organic union in its 
broader and saner form. 

Those who take this view will not desire to obliterate 
the distinction between the existing Christian Churches 
or to unwrite their history. They recognize that the unity 
to be sought must be unity in variety and, as variety is 
found in the inner spiritual relationships between Chris- 
tians, so it should reappear in the institutions of the 
Church. But the variety must be variety in unity. In 
the one case as in the other, whatever place may remain 
for denominational freedom and local initiative, the major 
loyalty must be to the Church as a whole. 

What is true of organic union on the large scale as it 
affects Christendom as a whole is true of all its lesser and 
more circumscribed forms as these affect groups of de- 
nominations of the same or closely related families. In 
each case two distinct factors need to be considered: the 
form of organization proposed, and the spirit which 
prompts it. Only when both are present do we have 
union which can be said to be really organic. When the 
will to unite is present there may be great latitude as to 
the forms to be followed, and within the new organiza- 
tion lesser units valuable in their place may find 
a home. 

Indeed, no movement for organic union on a large 
scale can hope for success which is not preceded and ac- 
companied by similar union in the uniting denominations. 
For each denomination is in its history and traditions an 
epitome of the Church as a whole. It includes the same 
contrasts in temper and spirit; the same differences in 
theory and conviction; the same varieties in organization 
and activity. Highly organized Churches, like the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, are limited in their power of 
co-operation with other Christians by the lack of close 
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co-ordination between the different dioceses. Loosely 
organized Churches like the Baptists are hindered by the 
strength of their consciousness of the spiritual unity 
already existing. In each case there is need of a period 
of education and experiment, not only in understanding 
the point of view of other Christian bodies, but in master- 
ing the limitations and weaknesses of one’s own. 

Such education and experiment must follow two lines: 
first, the line of organization and legislation. Machinery 
must be devised through which united action can be 
taken when the conscience of the Church is ready for the 
step. Such machinery is lacking to-day in most of our 
larger Churches, or if it exists, it is in forms so cumbrous 
as to be practically unavailable. The war taught us a 
lesson here. It showed us, in the first place, that the 
agencies for union did not exist in the Churches as at 
present organized. It pointed out, in the second place, 
the kind of organization which is possible if the will to 
unity be there. 

More important, however, is education in the realm of 
sentiment and feeling. Existing obstacles to union, as 
we have seen, are of two kinds: those which spring out of 
the exaggeration of the importance of external union, and 
those which spring from its undue depreciation. Each 
group of extremists fears and distrusts the other, but be- 
tween them they are strong enough to hamper the action 
of the more moderate elements which both desire union 
and think they see how it can be attained. 

For this situation there is only one remedy, and that is 
contact. The men who differ must get together, and this 
contact must begin with the doing of the things as to the 
possibility and importance of which all agree. That there 
are such things experience abundantly demonstrates. 
All that is necessary is to recognize them, to classify 
them, to devise agencies for doing them, and to bring home 
to the consciousness of all whose co-operation is necessary 
the facts and the urgency of the case. 
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In this work of interpretation such definitions as we 
have attempted here have their justification and their 
place. In itself definition cannot take the place of action, 
but it can help to make action possible by clearing away 
misunderstanding and pointing the way along the line of 
greatest present promise and least resistance. Such a line 
of least resistance, because of its intimate connection 
both with administrative union on the one hand and 
organic union on the other, federal union would seem to be. 

For this reason the action of the Federal Council at 
its recent quadrennial meeting in Boston is full of en- 
couragement. In broadening the scope of its activities, 
redefining its relation to the various interdenominational 
administrative agencies now in the field and appealing 
to the Churches for adequate support both of workers 
and funds to make it in effect what it is in theory—the 
agency through which the Churches act together in the 
sphere in which they are agreed that common action is 
necessary—it has not only furnished the Church with 
an administrative agency of the greatest promise. It 
has done what is infinitely more important. It has fur- 
nished a point of contact where Christians of the two great 
types to which we have referred above may meet one 
another with a good conscience and where through com- 
mon attack upon the questions which are nearest at hand 
they may create that understanding and develop that 
sympathy which in time will make possible the solution 
of the deeper problems which now seem insoluble, 
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The problem of the integration of Christendom seems 
to be more and more disclosing itself as a problem of re- 
integration. While presenting many equations of mod- 
ern data through which any result must work itself out, 
old formule must furnish the verities for determining the 
solution. Preservation and restoration are better under- 
stood as main objectives. Perhaps a study of such pres- 
ervation on the lines of the forms for the Consecration of 
the Elements in the Holy Communion may help to pro- 
mote unification of hope and purpose in standardizing 
any future Concordats as to Uses for that Sacrament. 
And such a study would seem to be practicable without 
pursuing old paths of rigid controversy or ‘“‘factious 
maintenance of groundless opinions.’ Indeed, other 
problems of Church unity, like those of ministry and 
polity and truth, hold so largely the field of discussion, 
that the matter of the Canon of the Eucharist some- 
times seems to be regarded in the light of a merely sub- 
sidiary question to be taken up when more exigent issues 
are adjusted. This offers an opportunity to look at it 
more judicially and perhaps to plead for a more propor- 
tionate estimate of its province as having so vital a part 
in the Sacrament of Unity. It is a pathetic paradox of 
the history of Christianity, that the Sacrament, instituted 
to be eirenic, has by human perversity been made ironic 
in so many unhappy divisions over its terms and uses. 

We are not without material for the study of what 
was at the outset to be expected in the full provision for 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. We can conceive 
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that a thoughtful communicant of the Apostolic Church 
would have instinctively or reflectively understood the 
Sacrament to mean to him devotionally: 

1. Some identification with the Last Supper of our 
Lord, “in the night in which He was betrayed.” 

2. A showing forth the Lord’s death till He come, and 

3. The concurrence with Christ of the Holy Spirit in 
the effecting Christ’s presence in the Sacrament. ‘“‘He 
shall bear witness to me.” The blend of the simple faith 
of the believer with the teaching of the Gospels and 
Apostles could hardly have left the faithful without some 
sense of such contents in the Sacrament, even though 
they may have been composite rather than exposite in 
any such three-fold analysis and formulation. Indeed, 
at the standpoint of a plain communicant or even a cele- 
brant, say when St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians and 
when the Sacrament was a “Use”’ in its simplest terms 
(now widely supposed to consist of a fixed nucleus, with 
much freedom of extemporaneous accretion), that nu- 
cleus presumably would cover such three-fold intent. It 
would do so even if only the Lord’s Prayer were used, as 
the custom of the Apostles, in consecrating the Elements. 
Gregory the Great affirmed that custom as a justification 
for adding the Lord’s Prayer to the other form of conse- 
cration of his time. Furthermore, if we had no other 
liturgiological data of the first seven Christian centuries, 
and were obliged to build up the structure of a modern 
liturgy from the New Testament alone, the sensus Sacra- 
mentt there embodied could hardly be less inclusive than 
by development in terms of 

1. Identification with Christ’s Institution. 

2. Identification with His Sacrifice and 

3. Identification of His Presence with the co-working 
of the Holy Spirit. That would probably not require 
much explication as an a priort presumption to a Catho- 
lic-minded investigator, if there were no historical line- 
age to lead back to it. 
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But that carries us from conjecture to the study o 
what has been preserved to us as actual usage and evi 
dence. It would be futile in an article of this nature, a 
it would be beyond the scholarship or experting of th 
writer, to attempt to discuss or appraise the values o 
the infinite bearings upon the matter of the vast an 
varied elaboration of liturgical lore. It is significant tha 
the magnum opus of Brightman, Liturgies Eastern an 
Western, followed the work of Hammond with like title 
as a quasi “‘New Edition” only after fifteen years of hi 
signal qualifications, and then with the publication o: 
volume I covering the field of Eastern Lrturgies,—anc 
that was in 1896,—with volume II, on the Western Litur. 
gies, not yet forthcoming so far as at present noted. Anc 
in support of this essay towards preservation of the wide 
Catholic contents of the Canon of the Eucharist, the 
writer can only claim to have gathered in general from 
that work, as well as from the modern researches of 
Duchesne, Gore, Ffoulkes, Frere, Gummey, Simpson and 
others, of such matter as pertained to the object of the 
article. That, rather than citations, in every case, even 
if obligations could always be traced, seems to suffice for 
our simple purpose. 

The Roman authority, Duchesne, goes back to the 
earliest data in his presentations of the historical origins 
of the Canon, both in the “‘EKast and the West, as re- 
specting the Anaphora and the Canon actionts.” He says 
of the Anaphora: “In the Anaphora it is easy to distin- 
guish certain essential parts which are found in all litur- 
gies. Besides the Preface and the Sanctus, there is al- 
ways the Account of the Last Supper, followed: by;the 
Anamnesis and Epiclesis.” These three parts are less 
technically known as i” 

I. The Words of Institution 

Il. The Oblation 

III. The Invocation. 

With that holding true of the East, we need only here: 
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refer to his treating later modifications and his exposi- 
tion of the dominant Roman Canon of the West, of 
which he says: “It is at the same time certain that 
from the beginning of the fifth century, the order of the 
Roman Canon was already that which it is today.” 
And then he traces in that Canon the parts correspond- 
ing to the three of the Canon in the East, which, in 
brief, we can tabulate in this way: 


East Roman 
I. Words of Institution Qui pridie, ete. 
II. Oblation (Anamnesis) Unde et memores, etc. 
II. Invocation (Epiclesis) Swpra quae, ete. 


Reference to the Roman Canon will enable us to fol- 
low his explication of the third point of analogy, as he 
quotes in full the paragraph indicated, and says: ‘“‘This 
prayer is far from exhibiting the precision of the Greek 
formularies, in which there is specific mention of the 
grace prayed for, that is, the intervention of the Holy 
Spirit to effect the transformation of the bread and wine 
with the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ.” “But whilst 
the Greek Liturgies use here clear and simple terms, the 
Roman Liturgy embodies its meaning in symbolical forms. 
It prays that the Angel of the Lord may take the Obla- 
tion from the visible altar and bear it to the highest 
heaven, to the invisible altar before the shrine of the 
Divine Majesty. This symbolical transference is in a 
contrary sense to that implied in the Greek formulary: 
it involves not the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Oblation, but the elevation, by God’s angel, of the Ob- 
lation to heaven. But in both cases alike, it is after it 
has been brought near to, and has participated in the 
Divine Virtue, that it is called the Body and Blood of 
Christ.” 

One cannot read this without being impressed with 
what in modern speech we call the “get-together” spirit. 
And it is that spirit breathing in constructive study 
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upon the more vital matter of our common faith in the 
Lord Jesus and the very Sacrament of Unity itself. 
Ought not this to arrest and fix the attention of our ar- 
dent promoters of Christian Unity everywhere, far more 
than it has seemed to yet? Think for a moment of its 
far reaching significance. 

1. Here is a chief authority and BEROnent of the 
Church of Rome in the West writing constructively and 
co-ordinatingly upon a vital feature of the Sacrament of 
Unity. His stress is upon the correspondence of the com- 
ponent parts of the Canon with those of the Anaphora 
of the East. That is in striking contrast with the con- 
troversial stressing in the West of the Words of Institu- 
tion as in themselves adequately effecting the full Con- 
secration of the Elements, and, per contra, the stressing 
in the East of the Epiclesis as the determining formula. 
The exposition of the analogy of the three-fold contents 
of the Canon distinctly looks towards, even if it does not 
advocate, an integration of the Canon to he preserved. 

2. This spirit of rapprochement, we must not be slow 
to appreciate, is one appearing in what is apparently 
that Catholic Communion most rigid in its theory of 
Unity on its own unconverging lines. This is far from 
intimating that Mgr. Duchesne is not en rapport with the 
essential position of the Church of Rome, of which he is 
so distinguished an ornament, for there is every reason to 
believe that he is. Only he has been led—may we not be- 
lieve by the Holy Spirit—to view differences with a motif 
of integration in his scholarship, and in the white light of 
scholarship he recognizes the work of a Church of Eng- 
land scholar, Brightman’s Liturgies Eastern and Western, 

s “the work of capital importance.” And the featuring 
common factors in this particular matter of the Canon 
shows the wariness to avoid the fallacy of a part being 
made equal to the whole. 

3. The ray of hopefulness in this seems the more as- 
suring in that it falls athwart a separation of East and 
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West which has continued formally nearly ten centuries. 
And in all our contemporary looking for the dawn of a 
better day of Unity, that almost hemispherical separa- 
tion for upwards of half the Christian era must ever be 
reckoned with—and the leaders are becoming conscious 
of this more and more—back of the yearning and move- 
ments for an entente so blessedly manifest between those 
whose separations date back some five centuries or less, 
pressing as are their problems. 

4. Moreover, have our inventories for unity included in 
their appraisal, with as wide intelligence and gratifica- 
tion as they might, this striking fact? The very volume 
from which the above quotations are made was pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge of London. Mark what that means. A work by a 
loyal and accredited scholar and authority of the Church 
of Rome is published in 1903 and distributed by a ven- 
erable Tract Society of the Church of England! And 
that on the much mooted subject of Christian Worship, 
Its Origin and Evolution, A Study of the Latin Liturgy wp 
to the Time of Charlemagne! Is there not in all this a hint 
for deeper divination of possibilities of a common factor- 
ship of the Church of England, in guidance by the Holy 
Spirit, into sound principles of unification, Catholic and 
valid, with the “mind of Christ,” for progress, (a) in 
healing the most formidable separation between East 
and West; (b) in closing that between the Church of 
England, with its allied Catholic communions in America 
and elsewhere and the Church of Rome; (c) in restoring 
the unity of the West broken at the Reformation and 
(d) in preserving “‘One Holy Catholic Apostolic Church’’? 
The light for such a vision may seem blinding now, but 
so is the intensity of the thermite which can weld frac- 
tured steel. 

But these arresting developments around the modus 
and studies of Duchesne have their primary call upon 
our thought and procedure. It is a call for re-valuation 
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of the Canon of the Eucharist in its justifying that Sac- 
rament as in itself a first-resort agency to bring answer 
to the prayer that “‘all those who do confess Thy Holy 
Name may agree in the truth of Thy Holy Word and 
live in unity and godly love.” We shall now endeavour 
to study some aspects of the Canon which seem to make 
opportune for its eirenic importance in the present wide 
stirring for unity the preservation of its three-fold con- 
tents as correlated by Duchesne for East and West. 

First, then, we recall, as above, that from the Scrip- 
tures and early Church there would have been likely to 
emerge the use of 

I. The Words of Institution 

II. The Oblation 

III. The Invocation of the Holy Spirit (EH piclesis). 
We shall not dwell upon the first two as they were so 
generally explicit in the early liturgies. But the fact 
that the Invocation became in the West less implicit, not 
to say in some cases obscure, suggests some especial con- 
sideration of that feature. Since the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity is revealed as explicitly co-acting with 
the Second Person in His Incarnation and Mission, this 
would sustain the inference that the Holy Spirit would 
also be distinctly mentioned in connection with the ex- 
tension of that Incarnation and Mission in the Church 
which is His Body. And so we note that the Holy Ghost 
appears in Christ’s conception, baptism, temptation, His 
bestowal upon Christ “without measure,” in Christ’s 
miraculous power as in “casting out devils,” offering 
Himself and in general testifying to Christ. And in the 
sequitur of all that, in the Church, the Holy Spirit is 
breathed on the Apostles in their commission, empowers 
them in the Pentecostal birthday of the Church, effects 
Christ’s Presence after His Ascension, guides them into 
Truth, directs their councils and has closest identifica- 
tion with the whole genesis and progress of the Church. 
Then, in the membership of that Church, each one is 
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“born of the Spirit.””. How could we regard it otherwise 
than an abrupt anti-climax if with that normal pro- 
gressive demonstration of the Holy Spirit’s co-agency, 
the continuance and growth of the membership of the 
Church should not just as explicitly show it? Baptism, 
the Sacrament of the beginning of membership, has it to 
the fore. Would it not be an anomaly for the Holy 
Communion, the Sacrament of continuance and growth, 
to have that co-agency of the Holy Spirit, so far as litur- 
gical recognition is concerned, conspicuous by its ab- 
sence? If the graces of membership are the fruit of the 
Spirit, would not the chief source of grace imply the in- 
vocation of the Spirit? Next, there would seem to be 
here the very organon for the exercise of a modern spirit 
of comprehension without apprehension, of a high deter- 
mination, resourceful and competent, in the vocation as 
in the sacramental invocation of God the Holy Ghost on 
the part of all ““who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity and truth?”? That love must constrain if we are 
ever to get anywhere in unifying Christendom. And it 
must be a love which casteth out fear and suspicion, 
which is inclusive in temperament rather than exclusive, 
which looks on the things of others as well as its own, 
which justifies its fruitage from the Spirit with real quar- 
antine from mere pride of opinion cr obduracy of tenet, 
into that atmosphere where the Spirit of the Lord is lib- 
erty. The vision of integration and of preservation must 
first lift the eyes above many an “uncertain gaze”’ fixed 
upon parts of the whole Eucharistic Canon, for example, 
in order to catch the enthusiasm—the true en-theoism— 
of the whole. Let there once be the loving disposition, 
East and West, Catholic and Protestant, to compass 
every Christian yearning that responds to the Saviour’s 
“Come unto me,” as it sounds from His altar, and inter- 
pret it with hospitality and an inclusive rather than an 
exclusive attitude and intent, even though it be crude 
and elementary, and that perspective of the Canon, in 
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its three-fold aspect, gives it a credential as a “desire 
of all nations.” It takes in rather than shuts out as a 
great credential. It is a mark of a Catholic mind in con- 
trast with anything like that of the old Cathari. And, 
thank God, it is finding its own more and more in our 
time. In evidence of this, there is not only a fair deduc- 
tion that there is such a spirit in a Duchesne, but we 
might cite passages from Gore and Frere and Ffoulkes 
and Simpson, and periodical English Church press, not 
to speak of older discussions in the Church of England 
and the history of the Canon, showing a distinct desire 
for more explicit inclusion of the three-fold Catholic parts 
in the Canon of the Church of England. And with that 
integrating instinct, many a controversy, which has had 
first attention and practically accentuated disintegration, 
becomes subordinate and has its values more in pre- 
serving all the parts than in exploiting the parts in 
themselves. For example, we have in a Frere, instead 
of the Western insistence of placing the centre of gravity 
of the consecration in the words of Institution and the 
Eastern of placing it in the Invocation, the liturgiolog- 
ical acumen to see that we cannot fix the “precise mo- 
ment”’ of consecration as between the three parts of the 
Canon, but that all three are, as it were, vitally united 
in the consecrating acts. 

And, again, here another analogy suggests itself which 
is only pertinent to the vital union of the three parts 
and, of course, not to be pressed further, and that is of 
the vital union of our body, soul and spirit in our Ego 
of personality and presence in our earthly life. It is in 
the vital union of all three that our self functions here, 
and there is no power of dissection to enable us to iso- 
late the body, or the soul, or the spirit, any one of them, 
and fix the Ego in that one. We live and move and have 
our being in the vital union of the three. Personality 
here cannot be formulated in terms of any one of them. 
And the presence of our sane personality in the human 
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life implies their inseparableness and the totality of their 
three-fold functioning. Their integration is their earthly 
preservation. It would carry us too far from our simple 
plan for the Catholic and explicit preservation of this 
Canon to discuss some bearings which it has upon the 
Blessed Presence in the Eucharist, especially as it inevi- 
tably leads to questions of Reservation as distinct from 
this Preservation, but whatever be the views and prac- 
tices of the Presence of Christ in the Sacrament, a com- 
prehensive unification of the Canon on the clearly for- 
mulated lines, as above, could hardly exclude any de- 
vout discernment of it, while it would as well be likely 
to include every comforting realization brought by it to 
a hungering soul. 


In biology, the investigators into the principles of 
physical life seem to turn their laboratories a good deal 
towards finding both the unity and the presence of that 
life in the study of the cellular tissue as a common basis. 
We can well take a leaf out of that for our aims and ap- 
paratus for the study of Church unity as a common 
spiritual life with a cellular-like source of spiritual tissue 
to be infinitely reproduced. That will help to distin- 
guish between apparatus and specimen, between meth- 
ods and matter. Agreement upon what we are after will 
take precedence of agreement upon, and so make con- 
cordant, laboratory fixtures. And with the seeing stead- 
ily and seeing straight that what we really seek is “the 
Unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” its qualitative 
tests to identify it will first concentrate our attention. 
And then we shall become absorbed in its preservation. 
(The Canon, like the cell, is elementary and primordial 
for life phenomena.) Our hope is that the genius for or- 
ganic oneness of the Church, which seems to be awaken- 
ing in our day, may apply all our Spiritual discernment 
and guidance to this very Canon of the Eucharist as 
having within it the most promising field for divining 
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the true tissue for unity and then for its preservation of 
type. The altar is the up-step, not the “‘side-step,”’ for a 
progressive enlightenment as to how we all may be one. 

In almost all offices for celebrating the Lord’s Supper 
there are deeply penitential notes, and no communion 
can well fail to express itself in fervent misereres and 
kyries if it realizes how far short of its own formularies it 
falls at best. May this have earnest heed in humbleness 
of mind as against a critical attitude towards other com- 
munions of the sort of which Simpson quotes a sinister his- 
torical instance: “‘curiost in aliena republica.” Christen- 
dom needs an ecumenical “‘Healing Mission” with all 
that implies—a “‘saving health among all nations.” The 
world knows that something serious is the matter with 
it. Its life is hectic and feverish. It is opportune for a 
united Church to point the way to cause and cure; the 
cause, human nature everywhere finding new liberty 
without finding God; the cure, the treatment for what- 
_ ever of that hunger is a genuine hunger for righteousness 
by feeding it with Him who is the “Bread of Life.” Of 
all the many sources of supply of that heavenly food to 
this generation, the most wholesome and sustaining nu- 
triment is given at the Sacramental Table of the Lord. 
Alcoves and libraries of the ages repay thought and re- 
search upon that Bread. We have only touched its 
meaning in its one bearing upon this study of the preser- 
vation of its full sustenance and invigoration for Chris- 
tian unity and power. Those who have read such a 
work as that of I'foulkes on Primitive Consecration will 
recall how it reflects both the conflict and consent of 
Catholic controversy, with scores of references to the 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit. The writer of the book 
in the nineteenth century had unique experience—fifteen 
years, after University matriculation, in the Church of 
England, then fifteen years in the Church of Rome, of 
which he says: “I learned many things in the Church 
of Rome which I hope never to forget or to cease to 
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practise,’ and then again to spend upwards of fifteen 
years in the Church of England, and ever absorbed in 
the problem of which his work treats. That fact of de- 
liberate and continued opportunity for experiment of the 
old maxim in both directions, audi alteram pariem, gives 
a somewhat ambidexterous force to his deduction as to 
favourable conditions for two separated communions to 
find correlation in the Eucharistic Canon. He says: 
**Providentially—most providentially—for the Roman 
and Anglican Churches, a door has been discovered ajar 
in their respective liturgies for making peace with God. 
The Holy Ghost, restored in their respective liturgies 
and in their general teaching to the high functions as- 
signed Him in the Primitive Church, based on the words 
of the Saviour Himself, interpreted by St. Paul, wit- 
nessed to by all the Fathers, would cause scales to fall 
from their eyes, and old sores to be healed in their hearts. 
Eucharistic controversy would be no longer possible be- 
tween them. All stumbling blocks connected with it 
would be removed from all outside their pale. Inter- 
communion with each other, and with all other Churches, 
could not but follow soon, on the basis of the old land- 
marks of the Church accepted by all, and of liberty for 
all to regulate their own concerns within those limits.”’ 
This undoubtedly sounds sanguine. But our changing 
order has, to some at any rate, more in it to mellow the 
followers of Jesus into becoming optimistic than to stiffen 
them into old or new polemic. 
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For many generations the English Quakers represented 
the highest type of what is nowadays called the bourgeois 
mind. One has thought of them as an embodiment of the 
middle-class virtues. They adopted a high standard of 
probity alike in business and in private life. They were 
generous philanthropists, living up to their doctrine of 
the stewardship of wealth. Many of them were pioneers 
in the struggles for the abolition of slavery, the better 
care of the insane, penal reform, and the temperance 
movement. Mention of the name of John Bright is 
enough to remind us that they were not indifferent to 
public affairs. They have always been a small body— 
they number only about 20,000 to-day—but no religious 
organization in England has exerted so strong an influence 
on the national life in proportion to its membership. 
R. H. Hutton once paid a high tribute to “that valuable 
habit of mind which the Quakers have shown so often and 
so remarkably—more often and more remarkably than 
any other Christian society since the time of the Apostolic 
Church—the habit of leavening a society with which they 
do not in the least agree with principles higher than its 
own, and often without appearing to combat directly any- 
thing in its existing creed.” ; 

With it all, the typical English Quaker was a pro- 
nounced individualist. On the whole, he was content with 
the industrial system as it stood. His idealism never con- 
flicted with his class interests. No one could be less in 
danger of being suspected of subversive tendencies. He 
took for granted the maxims of the orthodox political 
economy, and did not trouble himself about any Socialist 
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Utopias. Robert Owen and William Morris had no 
Quaker following. The growing Labour ferment left the 
Society of Friends almost untouched, for there was not a 
large proportion of working-men in the Quaker consti- 
tuency, and its best known representatives were prosper- 
ous business men. One never looked to the Quakers for 
any initiative in social experiments. They were the last 
body to whom those who were seeking fundamental 
changes in the social order would turn for support. 
To-day, however, the commonly accepted picture of the 
English Quaker is no longer a true portrait. A silent 
revolution has been going on among the Friends. How 
striking is the change in their attitude can scarcely be 
realized by anyone who is not in touch with present-day 
Quakers either by personal association or by constant 
study of the Quaker press. There is just now among the 
Friends not only a widespread discontent with the old 
social order but an intense mental (and spiritual) activity 
in planning for anew one. There were certain signs of this 
new tendency before the war, notably in the formation 
of a Socialist Quaker Society, but it was the war itself 
that really awoke Quakerism from its “dogmatic slum- 
bers’’ in the matter of the industrial system. It so hap- 
pened that, for several Sundays at the beginning of the 
war, I attended Quaker meetings in various parts of Lon- 
don, and I made the surprising discovery that the only 
body of English Christians that seemed to recognize its 
own share of responsibility for the outbreak of hostilities 
was the one that had always been conspicuous for its peace 
testimony. I found that the Quakers were taking blame 
to themselves, not so much for any lack of zeal in the 
preaching of peace or for any failure to be sufficiently 
alive to the perils of the national foreign policy, as for 
acquiescence in an unchristian social system out of 
which, sooner or later, international conflict was bound 
tocome. This attitude is exactly expressed in the opening 
sentence of an address given in 1916 by J. W. Graham, 
the Principal of Dalton Hall, Manchester. “Out of our 
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civilization,” he said, “the war came, and we must seek 
for its roots in that quiet and peaceful life which we now 
remember as so far away.” 

As soon as the war broke out, the traditional philan- 
thropic impulse of the Quakers expressed itself immedi- 
ately, as in 1870, in active service for the relief of sufferers. 
An emergency committee provided assistance for thous- 
ands of helpless enemy aliens (most of them the wives or 
children of interned Germans), who had suddenly found 
themselves outcasts. The Friends’ Ambulance Unit made 
a most valuable contribution to the welfare of sick and 
wounded soldiers. And the War Victims’ Relief Com- 
mittee worked valiantly for the rebuilding of such of the 
devastated districts of France and Belgium as were 
accessible to British effort—an activity by which the 
Friends nobly justified their name, becoming indeed les 
amis to whole populations in which, probably, few per- 
sons had previously been aware even of their existence. 

But these services, admirable as they were, were at 
best only palliatives of the great calamity, and might 
have been enlarged a hundred times without coming near 
the fundamental causes of the evil itself. In the search- 
ings of heart stimulated by the war the Friends felt that 
they had by no means discharged their duty until they 
had attempted—not merely as individuals but in their 
corporate capacity—to discern and eradicate whatever in 
the existing social order was accountable for international 
as well as civic strife. Accordingly the Yearly Meeting 
of 1915 appointed a “Committee on War and the Social 
Order”? whose chief function was to study and elucidate 
the causes of war, in so far as these might be found in the 
conditions of social and industrial life. Associated with 
this task was to be that of contributing to the work of 
social “reconstruction” which would have to be taken in 
hand when the international conflict was over. The 
Yearly Meeting of 1916 authorized the holding of a con- 
ference on the subject, to be announced as a conference of 
the Society of Friends, appointed by the Yearly Meeting, 
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and gave the committee permission to invite as speakers 
any recognized authorities on the subjects to be discussed, 
whether or not they were members of the Society. This 
conference, held for a continuous period of four days in 
October of the same year, was the first occasion on which 
the Society of Friends, in England at any rate, had offi- 
cially set itself, for more than a few hours at a time, to 
consider the implications of the Christian testimony in 
relation to existing social conditions. The permission 
given to invite addresses from outsiders did not remain a 
dead letter. One half-day session was occupied in hearing 
and discussing an address from Robert Smillie, the miners’ 
leader, on “Industrial Unrest: its Meaning and Modes 
of Expression.’ Several other conferences have since 
been organized by the committee, and it has issued a con- 
siderable amount of relevant literature. A characteristic 
of these conferences is that they have not contented them- 
selves with facile generalizations or pious platitudes but 
have settled down to hard thinking and patient and care- 
ful study of the various problems before them. And, un- 
like many conferences on such topics, they have insisted 
on testing everything by the Christian ideal, and have 
started from the assumption that, if faith in God means 
anything, it means that the ideal is also possible. At 
these conferences the discussions have ranged over a wide 
area. The nationalization of industries, the taxation of 
land values, the limitation of the profits of capital, co- 
partnership and profit-sharing, security of employment, 
national guilds, housing, educational reform—such is the 
miscellany of quite concrete and practical subjects that 
has figured prominently in its programmes. The “mes- 
sages” issued, in customary Quaker fashion, at the close 
of these conferences, have refrained from committing the 
Society to the endorsement of specific proposals, but they 
have set forth fundamental principles which, if faithfully 
adopted and acted upon, would soon introduce a new era. 
The conviction is expressed that not only is war contrary 
to the teaching of Jesus Christ, but further that the condi- 
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tions under which (whether by necessity or by choice) 
men and women are spending their lives are also a con- 
demnation of the standards of Christianity almost uni- 
versally accepted to-day. Stress is laid upon the beliefs 
that brotherhood knows no distinction of social class; 
that, inasmuch as it is a spiritual necessity that a man 
should in large measure be free to order his own life with- 
out its being cramped or spoiled by evil conditions or 
crushed by economic pressure, the fullest opportunity of 
human development should be assured to every member 
of the community; that the spiritual force of trust and 
loving-kindness can achieve great things, even when 
applied to the conduct of industrial relations; that the 
futility of the methods of outward domination and of the 
appeal to force applies not only to international affairs 
but to the whole problem of industrial control and to the 
resort to industrial strife; that life should be organized on 
the basis of need and service; that our membership one 
of another involves the use of all our gifts, powers and 
resources for the good of all, and that therefore no system 
can satisfy which uses these for mere money-making or 
private gain; and that we must seek for a way of living 
that will free us from the bondage of material things and 
mere convention, that will raise no barrier against bro- 
therly comradeship with all, and will put no oppressive 
burden of labour upon any by reason of our superfluous 
demands. “If these,’ concludes a typical message, “‘are 
true principles for all the individual members of the human 
family, it is the duty of the Society of Friends to proclaim 
them, and to seek with humility, but with courage and 
persistent study, to work them out in practice, finding 
scope for all its members to give their best service to their 
fellows.” 

In making these pronouncements, the Society of Friends 
is, after all, harking back to some of its earlier ideals 
which somehow became obscured during the middle 
period of its history. It is significant that this new move- 
ment has coincided with a revival of interest, promoted 
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by the recent bicentenary, in the life and writings of John 
Woolman. It is true that, if Woolman has to be classified 
as either an individualist or a socialist, he must bear the 
former of these labels. At the same time, it has been 
truly said of him lately that he marks the dividing line 
between the old individual method of social endeavour 
and the quite modern feeling of corporate responsibility. 
He was not content with the evangelical philanthropy of 
his time, but emphasized the need of applying Christian 
ideals to business and industry. There is something 
startlingly modern, for instance, in his Conversations on 
the True Harmony of Mankind. A Quaker social pioneer 
of an even earlier date was John Bellers, a younger con- 
temporary of William Penn, who was described by Karl 
Marx as “‘a veritable phenomenon in the history of politi- 
cal economy,” but whose services to economic thought 
have scarcely been recognized by his co-religionists until 
recent years. John Bellers planned and brought before 
Parliament schemes for industrial settlements for training 
the unemployed in useful labour, and devised various 
other measures of far-reaching social significance. 

The concluding admonition of the “message”? quoted 
above has been loyally taken to heart by many individual 
Quakers, especially of the younger generation. Of the 
many definite schemes that have come into public notice, 
the best known is that of Malcolm Sparkes, whose plan 
for National Industrial Parliaments is familiar to all 
students of industria! reconstruction. As a works manager 
in the building industry, Mr. Sparks was involved a few 
years ago in a trade dispute which impressed him with its 
extraordinary futility. He began to realize that the 
whole basis of antagonism and of coercion on which indus- 
trial relations were built was a mistake. He conceived 
the idea that, whereas hitherto Labour and Management 
had only come together to compromise conflicting claims, 
the time had arrived when they should also come together 
for the progressive and continuous improvement of their 
industry. He drew up on these lines a scheme which was 
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accepted by the councils of the Building Trades’ Unions, 
the National Builders’ Federation, and the Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners. His efforts in this direction were 
interrupted by the Military Service Tribunal, which de- 
clined to recognize such services as “work of national 
importance,” and his refusal to enter the army was fol- 
lowed by a sentence of two years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. Meanwhile, however, the novel enterprise he had 
started continued to develop, and to-day the Building 
Trades’ Parliament is one of the most promising of all 
the schemes set on foot to improve the relations between 
capital and labour. 

Another young Quaker, Dennis Milner, is the author of 
a State Bonus plan which has been widely discussed. It 
is based on the claim that the State is under obligation to 
provide a minimum of economic security to every individ- 
ual. It proposes to effect this by distributing equally 
among all persons some fixed percentage of the national 
income, say 20 per cent, to be raised by a tax on all in- 
comes, to be collected at the source. This would mean, in 
the case of all wages and salaries, that four-fifths would be 
paid in return for services rendered to employers or other 
persons, while the remaining one-fifth would be paid to 
the State to be distributed according to the primal needs 
of individuals. Dennis Milner contends that the adoption 
of this scheme would lead to the total abolition of “‘pri- 
mary’’ poverty, a reduction in the pauperizing effects 
of all charitable institutions, and a new feeling of stability 
and security throughout nearly all classes, accompanied 
by a growing sense of unity of purpose and all the educat- 
ing effect which that involves. As the bonus would not 
be paid in proportion to indigence, as are all existing forms 
of poor relief, it would provide an additional inducement 
to thrift and lessen the inducement to malingering. The 
cost of it would fall on those who have a higher rate of in- 
come than £500 per annum per average family of five. 
Another individual Quaker who has set going a new move- 
ment for social amelioration is Theodora Wilson Wilson, 
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who is organizing means for common action among those 
shareholders who realize their moral responsibility for 
their investments. The railway strike in the fall of 1919 
brought home to her the general indifference of railway 
shareholders to the conditions of life and labour among 
the men employed by the various railway companies. She 
formed an association of railway shareholders pledged to 
concern themselves actively in such matters, and the 
society thus formed has since been enlarged to include 
shareholders in other enterprises also. 

These attempts to solve some of the most difficult prob- 
lems of the social order are due to purely individual ini- 
tiative. There are other practical schemes which owe 
their origin to corporate thought and fellowship, according 
to the habitual Quaker method of “seeking together,” 
as Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin puts it, “‘in quiet or in speech, as 
we may be led by the Spirit of God, for light upon these 
problems from the Source of all wisdom.” This use of 
the group method of discovery has not, I believe, led 
among the Quakers to any experiments in communal life 
of the monastic type. There is no Quaker analogue, for 
example, to the Community of the Resurrection at Mir- 
field, though one of the members of that Community, 
Father Bull, attended the Quaker Conference on the Social 
Order held at Oxford in August and his account of the 
system followed at Mirfield was listened to with the keen- 
est interest. The mind of the Friends is rather averse 
from the formulation of schemes which would be applica- 
ble immediately to members of their own Society only, and 
which would create any deeper division between one body 
of people and another than exists at the present time. 
They are anxious to avoid any feeling of special class or 
privilege which cannot be shared to the full by persons 
outside the Quaker Society. Such experiments as have 
been started have, therefore, been of such a nature that 
members of any Church may readily co-operate. One of 
these is actually at work at Jordans, in Buckinghamshire, 
where an estate of over a hundred acres—near the Jordans 
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Meeting-House in whose burial-ground lie the remains of 
William Penn—was purchased in 1918 by five Friends on 
behalf of a larger group specially interested in social 
reconstruction. The object of the founders was to estab- 
lish on this estate “a Village Community in accordance 
with Christian principles and in a manner serviceable to 
the national well-being; and in furtherance thereof to 
erect or to permit the erection thereon of residences and 
any other kind of buildings, and to promote the establish- 
ment therein of suitable industries on sound and just lines, 
so as to give to those engaged therein scope for the growth 
of character, self-expression and high standards of indi- 
vidual workmanship,” and also “‘to provide opportunities 
for training in citizenship, as well as in manual, agricul- 
tural, and other pursuits.” The first necessity was, of 
course, the provision of homes, so the building and allied 
industries have been the first to be established. They 
will be followed, as soon as opportunity offers, by a mis- 
cellany of rural crafts. There is to be a village store, run 
on co-operative lines, and the communal idea will be fur- 
ther illustrated in the village inn, the village school, and 
the village hall. The communal buildings will be grouped 
near the village green, which will be supplemented, as an 
an open space, by ten acres of a wood on the estate. 
Building began in January, 1919, and in the following 
month there was started a village social guild, for whose 
occupation a temporary hall was opened in October. By 
the end of the summer of 1920 Jordans Village had a 
population of sixty-five persons. 

An experiment on a much larger scale is being set on 
foot by the founders of ““New Town.” It is, indeed, far- 
reaching enough to justify its description as “a proposal 
in agricultural, industrial, educational, civic and social 
reconstruction.”* On certain Sunday evenings during 
the summer of 1916 a group of Friends living in the garden 
city of Letchworth met to study critically one of the 


‘The sub-title of New Town, a book edited by W. R. Hughes Ge 
M. Dent & Sons) and giving a detailed account of the scheme. 
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reports of the War and Social Order Committee. They 
paid special attention to the analysis therein given of the 
causes of the failure of various previous community 
experiments. While recognizing the services rendered by 
Letchworth itself in introducing valuable reforms in 
town-planning, etc., they felt that something was needed 
which would express more fully the principle of co-opera- 
tion in life and industry. Out of these Sunday evening 
talks the New Town scheme originated. It has been 
thrashed out in a number of conferences, and a business 
company called “The Pioneer Trust, Limited’? has been 
incorporated under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act to carry it into effect. Its operation has been held up 
for the time by the difficulty of finding a suitable site. 
There is required for it an estate of 3,000 acres, of which 
half will be agricultural and half industrial and residential. 
New Town is to be constructed on the most approved 
town-planning lines, and will have a civic centre, express- 
ing the educational and recreative needs of the people and 
represented by such institutions as the school, the public 
hall adapted for music and the drama, the library and 
reading room, the museum, and the guest house and café, 
grouped in association with the public park and recreation 
ground. In the construction of the houses, not only will 
hygienic and labour-saving methods be applied, but con- 
sideration will be given to the possibilities of association 
between families in all branches of domestic requirements. 
There will be no West End and East End, but houses of 
different sizes and rents will be freely mingled all over the 
town, in an attempt to foster the spirit of neighbourliness 
and common interest. 

But the feature in which New Town will mark the great- 
est advance upon the typical garden city will be the ar- 
rangement proposed for regulating the industrial activities 
of the place. New Town will be run by a body entitled 
the Permanent Company, whose board in the first in- 
stance will be representative of the shareholders and the 
originators of the scheme, but later on, in an increasing 
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proportion, of the residents also. In order to prevent the 
opinion of holders of small amounts of capital from being 
outweighed by holders of larger amounts the voting 
powers of the individual will not be in exact proportion 
to the number of shares held, but will ke regulated by a 
sliding scale. The Permanent Company will retain in its 
own possession the freehold of the entire estate. Indus- 
tries of an approved nature will be undertaken by Sub- 
sidiary Companies, whose capital will be subscribed by 
the Permanent Company or the public or both. The 
Permanent Company will have the right of appointing at 
least one-third of the board of each Subsidiary Company. 
The constitution of each Subsidiary Company will have 
to be approved by the Permanent Company, and its 
books will be open to the confidential inspection of the 
audit department of the Permanent Company. It will 
not be competent for any Subsidiary Company to make 
a profit for distribution among its shareholders. After 
discharging all current financial obligations, including 
a limited interest upon capital, and setting aside a suitable 
reserve, a proportion of any further so-called profit will 
be paid to the Permanent Company for civic develop- 
ment, and the remainder will be devoted to such objects 
as the raising of wages, the improvement of the conditions 
of employment, the establishment of a closer interest be- 
tween the company and its employees, a reduction in 
price to the consumer, educational and charitable pur- 
‘poses, and the creation of a fund for the redemption of 
interest-bearing capital. There will also be a class of 
Approved Companies, not initiated by the Permanent 
Company and not having any representatives of it on 
their boards, but similarly subject to the restrictions 
above-mentioned. A welcome will also be given to handi- 
craft workers and to small businesses, but, if the number 
of employees exceeds five, these businesses will come 
under the regulations for inspection of books and disposal 
of surplus. The promoters of the scheme lay down these 
conditions in the belief that the refusal to permit profit- 
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-making and the probable absence of very large salaries 
among the citizens will automatically act as a selective 
agency, determining to some extent the type of man and 
of business likely to come in. Cynics will declare at once 
that no business men who are not mere dreamers and 
fanatics will be willing to accept such limitations, but the 
promoters, with a stronger faith in their fellow-men, are 
confident that there are thousands of capable persons who 
have long been eager for the chance of joining such an 
enterprise. The Permanent Company itself will set up a 
central store, which will be the means of distributing 
articles produced in the town and also articles supplied 
from any desirable source outside, preference being given 
to goods manufactured under sound and just conditions. 
This store will have branches where required, but all will 
be under the control of the Permanent Company, and 
private stores and multiple stores will be excluded, though, 
of course, there will be nothing to prevent outside trading 
firms from sending their vans into the town or inviting 
purchases by mail. 

This is only an outline of the framework of the scheme. 
It would be easy to enlarge upon the ideals which have 
inspired it, and especially upon the stress it lays upon 
the promotion of co-operation and comradeship in a great 
variety of directions. It is an attempt to demonstrate 
the feasibility and advantage of a common life based on 
service for the general good in place of profit for the 
private purse. One might also write at length on the 
prominence that the New Town plans give to education, 
which is to be developed as far as possible on methods 
that depart widely from the rigidity of the existing system. 
There is to be inaugurated a common, comprehensive 
and unified system of education with the obliteration of 
the present divisions into elementary, secondary, and 
technical,—one in which full opportunity will be afforded 
for the development of individuality and for a vital con- 
nection between the life of the school and the life of the 
town. Another conspicuous feature will be the attempt 
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to link up urban with rural life. The farming section will 
be definitely within the town estate. What is proposed is 
the establishment of a town primarily dependent for its 
food upon agriculture carried on within its own borders, 
and an agricultural industry whose workers will share in 
all the benefits of a new, vigorous, healthy and slum-free 
city. Incidentally, the educational life of the place will 
profit by this alliance, for the urban children will always 
be closely in touch with the country and the rural children 
will be able to acquire a wider outlook than is possible 
within an isolated village. 

The Society of Friends has no official responsibility for 
the New Town proposals, but the scheme originated, 
as already mentioned, at local conferences of its members 
and some of the most influential Quakers in England are 
among its leading promoters. The co-operation of mem- 
bers of other Churches is being enlisted, as one may dis- 
cover from noticing the name of Dr. W. Moore Ede, the 
Dean of Worcester, among the signatories of the first ap- 
peal. There is little risk that the community thus estab-. 
lished will be open to the criticisms which William James 
brought against the “Sabbatical City” of Chautauqua. 
It will be no pseudo-paradise of saints or collection of 
ascetics and visionaries, but “‘its gates will be thrown 
open,” as Mr. W. R. Hughes puts it, “to the crowd of 
ordinary, red-blooded, foolish, well-meaning men and 
women.” Its chief problem, after the initial difficulties of 
funds and site have been surmounted, will probably be 
that of fittng New Town into the existing English gov- 
_ ernmental and administrative system. It will be no inde- 

pendent enclave, with authority to impose any laws or 
ordinances other than those of the country outside. Its 
capacity to try educational experiments, for instance, 
will be limited—if it is not to forfeit the opportunity of 
receiving grants from public funds, without which its 
schools will have to be run at a prohibitive cost—by the 
requirements of the National Board of Education and the 
Educational Committee of whatever County Council 
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within whose area it may happen to be established. In 
the England of to-day there is no room for setting up such 
a City State as might have been possible in ancient Greece. 

If New Town matures—and much experience and skill 
are being devoted to the practical task of bringing it into 
effect—it will be the most interesting embodiment of the 
ideals that have been stirring English Quakerism since 
the outbreak of the war. The mere discussion of such a 
scheme is a useful reminder that, as the ‘‘message”’ of 
the recent Conference of All Friends declared, ‘‘no social 
reconstruction which is merely material can achieve what 
is needed.”’ ‘“‘As nations and as individuals,” says another 
passage in the same address, “‘we have been thinking too 
much of possessions and power, too little of service and 
mutual helpfulness. The one thing that matters in all 
our social structure is human personality, yet often we 
lose this essential fact in abstractions. We speak of a 
nation as ‘the enemy,’ we talk of a group as ‘labour’ or 
‘capital,’ and we forget the men and women who make up 
the group and who are the only realities there, each of 
them different, yet each bearing the impress of the 
Divine and capable of a new birth into a new social order.” 
For the creation of this new social order we shall need 
the united consecration of mind, heart, and will. May 
we not hope that the example of sincerity, thought, and 
earnestness that is being set by these enthusiasts within 
the Society of Friends will encourage Christians outside 
their communion to contribute their best energies and 
powers to the solution of the same problem? “The way 
to discover and reach the goal,” said the Epistle of the 
Yearly Meeting of 1916, ‘is for each one of us to begin 
in dead earnest. When one person really steps out into 
the desperate adventure of following Jesus all the way, 
someone else will see and want to follow too. There is a 
splendid contagion in courageous good-will. One man, 
one Church, one nation, that takes the risks of such a fol- 
lowing may lead the world to a better day.” 
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The ontological consciousness is an intangible reality, 
yet one on whose needs and activities both philosophy 
and religion very largely depend. The ontological sense 
has been very richly but varyingly displayed, alike in 
the history of philosophy and of religion. The ontolog- 
ical truth of things is one and indivisible, is necessary 
and eternal. The ontological truth of reality is not made 
by the mind, but only apprehended by it. Yet the study 
of being, out of knowing, would be vain. Whatever is 
real must be held as being ontologically true. Ontolog- 
ical truth must thus be held as one with real being. On- 
tologically, reality is not a thing of degrees: a thing, a 
_ person, an outer world, exists or it does not exist. There 
is no tertiwm in the matter. But there are degrees in our 
apprehension of it, though not of its objective reality. 
With philosophic doctrine about degrees of reality, on 
other grounds, or from other points of view, I am not 
here concerned. 

May we not say that the ontological consciousness is 
the feeling for reality, as divined by, and intuitively 
present to, the mind? It applies to all reality, even that 
which is highest and most intangible. Non scholae sed 
vitae discumus, 1s a saying of Seneca which may be ap- 
plied to this great matter. Neither mere historicism, nor 
mere psychologism will here suffice. If history is a de- 
velopment of spirit, clearly history alone is insufficient. 
And the metaphysical side of psychology also has been 
left in stark neglect. When we ask what lies at the base 
of religion, we are at last compelled to admit that it is a 
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relation to a transcendent power or reality behind all ap- 
pearances or phenomena. This super-reality constitutes 
a conditioning metaphysical kernel or essence for reli- 
gion, and cannot be safely or wisely ignored by religious 
thought or experience. The knowledge of it is not a 
psychological but a speculative matter, as pertaining to 
the question of a metaphysical relation. It is, of course, 
not at all implied that the essence of religion consists in 
knowledge alone, but only that the involved metaphys- 
ical relation is matter of speculative knowledge and in- 
sight. The subject is, however, of religious importance 
no less than philosophical. “‘A non-metaphysical reli- 
gious being,” it has been truly said, “‘is an absurdity, a 
contradiction in terms.” For, “‘without the metaphys- 
ical instinct, and the conclusions and postulated truths 
at which the mind of man arrives by impulsion from this 
instinct, there could be no form of religion whatever”’ 
(G. T. Ladd, Philosophy of Religion, vol. I, p. 47). The 
reality of the self or ego is one of the metaphysical pre- 
suppositions of religion. Without such a relatively in- 
dependent self or ego, religion is a futility. 

Metaphysics, ontology, is concerned with what 7s: with 
what lies behind experienceable reality; because God 1s, 
our moral and religious obligations exist towards Him. 
The soul that lives and moves and has its conscious being 
in God has an ontological consciousness all its own. In 
our consciousness of self and of objective nature, we 
have a knowledge, an ontological sense, of being or real 
existence. And there is no more universal knowledge 
than such metaphysical knowledge, for in the whole 
range of experience we are always in contact with meta- 
physical reality. All our knowledge is shot through with 
ontological inference and ontological judgment, whether 
we heed the amazingly interesting fact or not. Our 
necessary rational thought rises at last to the ontological 
necessity of self-existent and eternal Being. The knowl- 
edge of God is given to, or in, consciousness by means of 
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our spiritual perceptions. What is fundamental to any 
consciousness we may have of God is the consciousness 
of His absolute Being. Our consciousness of Him must 
be allowed ontological significance, and not treated as a 
mere consciousness of our own state. Our consciousness 
of God is not simply our own self-consciousness, any 
more than our consciousness of a crystal or a cucumber 
or a coolie is merely our own self-consciousness. ‘There 
is objective truth in our consciousness of God—a unity 
of being and consciousness—not less truly than in these 
latter cases. For though we hold God to be supremely 
immanent in man, He is yet distinct from man, posits 
His own difference from man, so that an indistinguish- 
able sameness is no feature of the case. The objective 
existence of God, therefore, ought to be as real to us as 
the objective existence of the human beings that sur- 
round us. It is the consciousness of Him, as of all real 
objective existence, that now concerns us. That con- 
sciousness constitutes for us here the “ontological con- 
sciousness,” a quality of singularly variant strength in 
different persons over broad tracts of history and experi- 
ence. In whatever ways we come to know God, we have 
a metaphysical value of conviction as to His Being, as 
real. For, in the endeavour to perfect our personality 
in God, “it is the metaphysic, herein implied, of Abso- 
lute Personality, which directly, or indirectly, permeates 
our whole world, and gives to the thought of freedom, of 
personality, of the autonomous self, a metaphysical back- 
ground, which has its influence even when it is contested 
or denied” (E. Troeltsch, Protestantism and Progress, p. 
36). It seems to me good and needful to emphasize, in 
the manner already exemplified, metaphysical or onto- 
logical aspects so generally overlooked by Protestant 
thinkers in particular. 

All this is much more natural in the religious sphere 
than might at first sight appear. There have been great 
writers on esthetics (J. Volkett, for example) who have 
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found the fundamental principle of sesthetics in an im- 
mediate and intuitive certainty of something trans-sub- 
jective, over-experienceable, metaphysical, and who have 
claimed a metaphysic of esthetics as expressly as a meta- 
physic of religion. Austhetics, with its ideals of unity 
and of wholeness, must, equally with religion, have onto- 
logical grounding in the idea of absolute being. Bergson 
has spoken of such ‘‘metaphysical intuition” as may be 
supposed to be here involved, but he has left it imper- 
fectly defined, and without setting out its metaphysical 
character. He tells us that “metaphysical intuition” 
deepens and amplifies perception, but without saying in 
what manner. Of course, Bergson thinks we shall know 
reality better if we enter into it, or better still, coincide 
with it, or be it, but that would mean the destruction of 
ontological knowledge, an issue which philosophy does 
not contemplate. For there can be no relation of knowl- 
edge in absolute identity. We may, however, so far be- 
come one with reality, as he desiderates. as to know 
“what constitutes its essence,” by a kind of “intellectual 
sympathy.” In the religious sphere, this metaphysical 
intuition is concerned with the transcendent actuality 
which we call God or the Absolute, Who, as absolute 
Spirit or self-conscious personal Being, is the demand of 
the religious consciousness. The soul itself is, in its 
unity, a developing real, but, as such, it is still a potency 
that finds, as a partaker of the Divine nature, its infinite 
actuality in God. As Rosmini said (in his Teodicea), 
‘the essence of being, fully realized, is God.” 

In a subject so largely undeveloped as the present, it 
seems eminently desirable to illustrate the presence and 
working of the ontological sense or consciousness by 
means of historical examples, after which we shall be in 
a better position to discuss the worth and value of such 
ontological consciousness. Its rise was slow. “Plato,” 
we are told, “brought the idea of God into philosophy 
for the first time.”’ Plato himself says that ‘“‘to find the 
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Maker and Father of this universe is a hard task” (Tum. 
28 ¢.). But it is significant, for my present purpose, 
that in the Parmenides all consciousness is taken to have 
a positive content, to have Being of some kind as tts ob- 
ject (Cf. S. H. Hodgson, Some Cardinal Points in Knowl- 
edge, p. 57). Plato’s ontological sense is evidenced in his 
rating ontology as the highest kind of knowledge; in his 
finding the One in the Many; and in his ever-present 
consciousness of immortality. 

The ontological sense of Aristotle is evidenced in the 
place which he gives to ontology in his discussions in the 
Metaphysics. Existence is, for him, never separate from 
knowledge; that is to say, things in actual existence are 
identical with the knowledge of them. He is able to 
speak of the “‘constructive reason”’ in us which “creates 
all things” (De Anima, III, 5-7). God is to him eternal, 
perfect Being, but His relations are too purely deistic. 

In Augustine, the ontological consciousness is finely 
developed. The timeless and spaceless character of God, 
and the soul’s relations to Him, are expressively brought 
out. In the Confessions, Augustine asks: ‘‘ What place 
is there within me, whither my God can come?”’ (I. 2.) 
“T would not exist at all, unless Thou wert already with- 
in me” (I. 2). “Thou wast never a place, and yet we 
have receded from Thee; we have drawn near to Thee, 
and yet Thou wast never a place” (X. 26). And so in 
the question of time likewise. “‘Thou precedest all past 
times by the height of Thine ever-present eternity; and 
Thou exceedest all future times, since these are future, 
and, once they have come, will be past times” (XI. 
13. 2.). “Thy today is eternity,’ he continues. In the 
City of God, the fine ontological consciousness of Augus- 
tine is seen when he says: ‘“‘For we both are, and know 
that we are, and delight in our being, and our knowledge 
of it.” And, on the existence of the self, he says in his 
work On the Trinity: ‘‘For it is eternal to the soul to 
live; it is eternal to know that it lives.” His ontological 
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consciousness is again seen, when he argues from the ex 
istence of doubt to the existence of the doubter. ‘“Seein 
that even if he doubts, he lives; if he doubts, he remem- 
bers why he doubts; if he doubts, he understands that he 
doubts; if he doubts, he wishes to be certain; if he doubts, 
he thinks; if he doubts, he knows that he does not know; 
if he doubts, he judges that he ought not to assent rash- 
ly. Whosoever, therefore, doubts about anything else, 
ought not to doubt of all these things; which, if they 
were not, he would not be able to doubt of anything.”’ 
The ontological sense was highly developed in Ploti- 
nus, especially in respect of the Being of God as trans- 
cendent, spaceless, timeless. But his is not a One for, 
nor in, a consciousness. He is Absolute Being raised 
above all oppositions. There is lack of emphasis on 
those qualities or attributes that lead to the movement 
of God or the One towards man. But the soul’s true 
self was to be found in the ever-present God. That pri- 
mal One is everywhere and nowhere (Hnn. III. 9, 3). It 
is infinite and self-sufficing, and all beings are from it 
(Enn. VI.). Its reality is unique, and predicates are not 
permissible concerning it, save to indicate its unique 
power to dispense with predicates, even those of being 
and goodness and freedom. The ontological conscious- 
ness of Plotinus was marked to the end, for he died 
striving, so he said, to bring the Divine within him into 
harmony with the Divine in the universe. The same 
ontological sense is seen in Proclus, whose thought places 
the First One above or “on the other side” of Being. 
Proclus deals strongly, in his Theological Elements, with 
the ontology of intellect. His is a very ontological idea 
of the Good. In Pseudo-Dionysius, “the super-essen- 
tial” Deity is raised above all things essential, and His 
unity is set “above the minds,” in the same highly ab- 
stractive fashion as in Proclus. ‘The theologians say, 
that God, the Being Who is very being, the Being above 
all, is like to no-one. But He gives likeness to them who 
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turn with all their power to Him Who is above all defi- 
nition and reason”? (De Div. Nom. c. TX). The influence 
of Proclus is everywhere marked on Pseudo-Dionysius, 
though he has elements beyond the former. 

The strong ontological consciousness of Anselm is 
seen in the Proslogion itself, without speaking of the on- 
tological argument, associated primarily with his name. 
In the Proslogion (c. 14) he says: “Thou wast seeking 
God, thou hast found Him to be something supreme 
over all, than which nothing more excellent can be con- 
ceived; that this is life itself, light, wisdom, goodness, 
eternal blessedness and blessed eternity; and that this is 
everywhere and always.” This was in close connection 
with the ontological argument itself, a fact too often for- 
gotten. Again (c. 15), he says: ‘“‘Not only art Thou 
that than which no greater can be conceived, but Thy 
greatness transcends all conception.” Aquinas, in his 
Summa, held that “God is man’s beatitude” (I. 2, 1). 
God is the ‘‘ Principle and Cause”’ of the creature, and in 
Him “‘the perfections of all things pre-exist’’ in excel- 
lent manner. Therefore, we must seek to know what He 
is. For, “there is the appetite to know and love God, 
that is formed in our nature” (Summa, I. 93, 1). God is 
the necessary Being (Contra Gent. I. c. 15, ce. 22). His is 
a bold ontology, dealing with the Divine attributes and 
relations in full and unshrinking manner, it seems but 
fair to say. 

Eckhart gives fuller expression to much that was char- 
acteristic of Neo-Platonism. But he got beyond its 
unity that was above being. For Eckhart, God and 
Being are one and the same. He stood strongly for rea- 
son, which his ontological consciousness held to pene- 
trate the Divine Being, prior to all considerations of the 
attributes of that Being. He held being and cognition to 
be one. His ontological consciousness led him to the po- 
sition that man’s blessedness is not because God 7@s so 
near, but because man knows how near He is. Eckhart 
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is, however, defective in historic sense. The ontological 
sense of Descartes led him, like Augustine, to argue that 
even doubt and deception necessitate our existence. But 
Descartes is the more methodic and systematic. They 
both used the self, however, as their philosophic basis. 
Descartes, in the cardinal principle of his philosophy, put 
forward the immediate implication of self-knowing in 
self-consciousness. Thus did he recognize being as known. 
In his second Meditation, Descartes laid it down that the 
metaphysical existence of the soul is the first necessary 
truth, taking more care in the manner of his doing so 
than he has often got credit for. In his third and fifth 
Meditations, he gave the God-concept metaphysical value, 
and made famous formulation of the ontological ‘ proof”’ 
of the Being of God. Descartes once wrote that “‘truth 
consists in Being,” but he was apt to lay greater empha- 
sis on certitude than on truth. 

The ontological sense cannot be denied to Malebranche, 
despite any pantheistic tendencies or errors. God was 
to him “the Being’’—the source of all being: He con- 
tains in Himself all thoughts and all things. Says Male- 
branche: ‘“‘His true name is, He that is; or, in other 
words, Being without restriction, All-Being, Being infi- 
nite and universal, and wellspring of the actual and pos- 
sible.” That is a form of the ontological consciousness 
which it is not difficult, I think, to develop; it calls for 
differentiation, as we shall see in Schelling also. “‘Nouws 
voyons toutes choses en Dieu,’ says Malebranche—‘‘we 
see all things in God.” To know the truth is, in his 
view, to see God. Immediate objects are ideas in the 
one all-embracing Mind. A true doctrine of the onto- 
logical consciousness does not involve or sanction the on- 
tologism or direct intuition of God advocated by Male- 
branche. For we must ontologize in the right place and 
way, and not claim the natural, direct, and effortless ap- 
prehension and consciousness of God which ontologism 
postulates. The ontological sense was not lacking in 
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Montesquieu, who shews it especially in his warm es: 
pousal of the immortality of the soul. Says he: “I de 
light in believing that I am immortal as God Himself 
Independently of revelation, metaphysics gives me a very 
strong hope of my eternal happiness, which I would not 
willingly renounce.” Metaphysics had apparently done 
more for him than it has for many modern writers on the 
idea of immortality. 

The ontological sense was strong in Fichte, but not 
without subjectivist limitations. In him, it depended at 
times on religion rather than philosophy, especially in 
his later period. For he came at length, as in the Anwet- 
sung, to set being before becoming, and to give God due 
place above the creatures in their striving. In it he 
says: ‘There are not many beings, but only One Being.” 
Fichte came to hold that “‘the metaphysical only, and 
not the historical, can give us blessedness.” It is Fichte, 
also, who, in a remarkable passage, said: “From the be- 
ginning of the world down to the present day, religion, 
whatever form it may have assumed, has been essential- 
ly metaphysic; and he who despises and derides meta- 
physic—that is, everything @ priori—either knows not 
what he does, or else he despises and derides religion.” 
Fichte’s ontological consciousness enabled him to say: “I 
comprehend Thee not, yet in Thee I comprehend myself 
and the world”; and again, that ‘“‘the true life lives in 
the eternal. It is a whole in every instant, the highest 
life which is possible at all.” 

Ontological consciousness is marked in Hegel, as is its 
lack in Kant. Hegel, however, poured contempt, in an 
unfortunate manner, on pure being, as he conceived it. 
But a mere being, without further thought-content, is an 
impossible, 7.e., untenable, conception. But the begin- 
ning, for Hegel, lies in the Real. ‘‘The Real is the ra- 
tional.”” The Ground of the Whole is, for him, base and 
bottom. I am not now concerned with defects in his 
outworking but only with the human approach to the 
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Ultimate Reality and Absolute Truth through the onto- 
logical sense. ‘‘The character of positive religion is,” he 
says, “that its truths are, without our knowing whence 
or how they have come,” etc. His ontological sense was 
also evinced in his support of the ontological argument 
as against Kant. But it cannot be said that his ontology 
was of so complete a character, in all respects, as it might 
have been. To Schelling I shall refer later. 

The ontological sense is displayed in Krause, who flees 
the abstractness of Hegel, and takes the Divine essence 
as living and personal World-Ground, from which all 
things are derivable. God is to him the First Being, the 
one infinite and unconditioned Reason, having a self-in- 
wardness that is infinite and unconditioned, in the self- 
ness and wholeness of His Being. Our thought of God is 
already based in Him, as prior to our thought of Him, in 
Whom our very ego is wholly grounded. Krause’s philo- 
sophical doctrine of the Divine Being has been more sig- 
nificant for subsequent philosophical development than 
has been at all adequately realized. 

Ontological consciousness is also undoubted in Ros- 
mini, who derived all our ideas from the idea of being. 
He held that being is essentially determined, and, when 
undetermined, is so much the less being. Even indeter- 
minate being, Rosmini held, is still something, for the 
reason that it is still being, is an object of thought, and 
has within it virtually all determinations. No one has 
so well as Rosmini insisted that being is by itself intelli- 
gible; that it is essential to the forming of all other ideas; 
to our power of thinking; and that from it other concepts 
borrow their intelligibility. Varisco, in our own. time, 
evinces strong ontological consciousness, not without in- 
fluences from Rosmini and Bonatelli. To Varisco, being 
is, “in the truest sense of the word, and without any 
equivocation, God.” 

The ontological sense is by no means confined to great 
metaphysicians and marked religionists, but is exempli- 
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fied in poets like Coleridge, Wordsworth, Browning, Ten 
nyson, Goethe, Hugo. The last named had a philosophy 
of his own, and, while making himself responsible at 
times for pantheistic passages, maintained an unwaver- 
ing faith in the personality of God. He strongly held to 
responsibility and immortality, and in connection with 
the latter belief shewed his strong ontological sense when, 
in the Légende des Siécles, he said: “‘I want to be free 
here below, responsible elsewhere—I am more than a stalk 
of grass or a grain of sand—I feel I am, for all eternity, 
thinking, winged, living.” The consciousness within him- 
self of the future life as a certainty was very strong in 
Hugo, who believed his work was only begun, and who 
found in this craving for the infinite a demonstration 
that there is a real infinity. With all his contradictions 
and exaggerations, Hugo’s belief in, and passionate quest 
of, God, begat in him the ontological consciousness of 
which I have spoken. 

Now, if the ontological consciousness is concerned with 
reality, its developed sense must surely be a precious and 
important possession, one that must greatly enhance our 
personal power and value. The feeling or instinct for 
reality is in some degree present in all men, and reality 
offers itself to the insight, knowledge, and consciousness 
of all men. Reality, as given, simply 7s, and our meta- 
physical function is not merely to think, but to know. 
To understand being is the function of knowledge. We 
have not here been primarily concerned with the onto- 
logical sense in respect of nature reality, but of those 
higher reaches which concern the Divine Being and our 
own existence. I say, our own existence, for in all our 
modern talk of personality, we cannot escape the need 
to determine what spirit or what soul really is. But our 
prime concern here with the soul or self is that it is. If 
we affirm being of the phenomenal, we must & fortiori 
affirm being of the self-identical, functioning ego which 
makes all knowledge possible, and is, as such, a unity. 
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The one thing which it is impossible for normal man not 
to know, is that he is a soul or self. That self-conscious, 
self-determining being or essence which we call the spirit 
or the personality—they need not be distinguished for the 
present—is matter of prime concern to the ontological 
consciousness. The soul’s unity, as that of an unified 
concentrated power or magnitude, is one which is a liv- 
ing, active principle, rich in contentual activity. Being 
the soul or self has, and how much more than bare being 
the philosophy of values is concerned to inquire. But 
the soul is an active force, a unity of the manifold; not 
something fertig or ready-made; but rather raised or reared 
out of potential circumstance or condition by its own 
deed. But the soul cannot hold itself to be self-conscious 
reality save on the supposition of the Existence of God. 
In no other way can experience, qua religious experience, 
escape the suspicion of illusion, for the religious man does 
not hold, as some do, the soul to be a substance existing 
in its own right. The truth is, it is his God-conscious- 
ness which the religious man feels to be the last and 
truest ground and guarantee of his self-consciousness. 
And this God-consciousness may become a fuller, richer, 
vaster thing than is almost ever realized. The meta- 
physical grounding of religion lies primarily in the rela- 
tion of the finite consciousness to this transcendent Other. 
He is the transcendent Real in relation to our actual con- 
sciousness. For the real is not simply our actual experi- 
ence-content; that is but a segment of reality in whole; 
the real embraces also possible experience - content. 
Therein lies the infinite scope of the ontological con- 
sciousness. For the empire of Being must surely be held 
to exceed in vastness the possibilities of our finite experi- 
ence. Being is the first, and largest, and most sure of all 
facts, and one which every mind can conceive. “All 
consciousness reveals Being.” Being is simply the uni- 
versalized concept of existent facts or real concepts. The 
real is being in manifestation, and, as such, its inner na- 
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ture may be known. Experience is the correlate of such 
reality. And the real is, in the last result, spiritual. 

It is not possible to evade the fact that a metaphysical 
knowledge of God and His relation to man and the world 
is involved in the Christian religion. That knowledge 
has necessary, real, and living content, whereby the God- 
consciousness is developed in us. It is this hold of the 
reality of the object—the reality of God—that is the 
crowning concern of the ontological consciousness; and 
the ontological consciousness has been truly said to have 
‘‘an important influence on the religious evolution of 
humanity.” To say that the religious consciousness car- 
ries with or in it no metaphysical implications of the 
Being or reality of God, is entirely to fail to apprehend 
the facts of the case, which is one of fundamental impor- 
tance for a real philosophy of religion. It would be 
absurd and intolerable that the religious consciousness 
should not be allowed to recognize, in its own develop- 
ment, those ontological implications and values which 
connect it with the most real Being in the universe. For 
the ontological postulate or demand is even more essen- 
tial to religion than it is to science. The related psycho- 
logical analysis is, of course, to be duly recognized; it has 
been so abundantly, and does not concern us hic et nune. 
Psychological process is not metaphysical content, it is 
still necessary to point out. Religion, with all its aims 
and values for human life and action, already exists, and 
in nowise waits upon metaphysics. What the ontological 
consciousness concerns itself with is the metaphysical 
foundations that underlie religion, and the ontological 
presuppositions, convictions, and values involved in its 
apprehensions and conceptions of the supersensible Real- 
ity or Supreme Otherness. It cannot be too plainly said 
that no religion, however ethical it may claim to be, is 
secured in any part of it—not even in its hope of immor- 
tality—against the illusory or merely provisory, so long 
as such metaphysical bases have not been found, and 
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such an ontological scrutiny has not been made. Take 
the belief in immortality. It has been truly said that “a 
recognition of the activity and validity of the ontological 
consciousness is indispensable, if the causes of this belief 
are to be converted into reasons or rational arguments in 
its defence. That objective and constitutive action of 
the mind of man which endows the self and things with 
their real being is at the base of the belief in the immor- 
tality of the self as truly as it is at the base of all scien- 
tific and religious beliefs” (G. T. Ladd, The Philosophy of 
Religion, vol. I. p. 482). And the truth is, that the 
metaphysical implications and values of immortality are 
every whit as real and necessary, albeit not so easily 
separated or stated by themselves, as the ethical impli- 
cations and values. For every ethic stands rooted in, 
and supported by, metaphysics. 

Knowledge may in religion remain forever incomplete, 
but it must always be of reality, as trans-subjectively 
real. We have no right to rest content without this real 
in religion, any more than men are content without 
reaching the real in every other realm or sphere. All re- 
ligion is penetrated with personality and individuality, 
and here again such a condition of things cannot be sat- 
isfactorily regarded save as rooted in metaphysic. I 
have shewn that metaphysic is, in its own manner and 
degree, of the essence of religion; for our ethical and re- 
hgious values the metaphysical values and supports must 
be found. But that is not to say—and let the fact be 
carefully noted—that the metaphysical entities involved 
exist as such, or per se; they are not, be it observed, 
identical with the reality of factual existence; they are 
the prius, so to speak, in which are embedded the eth- 
ical and the religious, which, however, first greet us in 
their vital warmth. But let there be no mistake. The 
ontological consciousness, too, in its relatedness to the 
realities of the Divine and human existences, is suffused 
with a warm enough glow—the glow of hold upon, and 
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contact with, vital reality; and the ontological sense is 
surely not rare which feels at one with Wordsworth’s 
sense sublime of something “‘far more deeply interfused” 
as the Ultimate Reality of nature and of human life. 
There is a certain developed ontological consciousness in 
Schelling’s saying “that in God alone is being, and that, 
therefore, all being is only the Being of God—this thought 
neither reason nor feeling can take away; it is the su- 
preme thought, in unison with which all hearts vibrate.” 
But this monistic conception of being cannot here be for 
us a satisfying one; for if we are simply to say that God 
is all in all, there remains no more to be said, and thought 
is not advanced. But the call for differentiation of being 
is too insistent for that, and it is in the differentiated 
forms in which this Ultimate Being is manifested that 
the ontological consciousness has its vast scope and free 
play. A more critical monism must recognize the deeper 
aspects and multiplex possibilities of the problem of be- 
ing. Hence we have the real apprehension of being, not 
the mere Begriff or notion of being. It is an experience, 
not a mere conception or theory, and it involves more 
than the senses and the logical understanding. For, as 
Seneca said of God, ‘“‘tecum est, intus est.’ Being is 
borne into me, as basis of all actuality. The finite being 
sublates, but does not thereby cancel, his personality 
into the Universal Personality, which is God, in its con- 
sciousness of the Infinite and its relations thereto. That 
Primal and Infinite Being, which is the ground of all 
other being, ought to be, to my ontological consciousness, 
more real than the leaves that fall in autumn or the buds 
that burst in spring. I am far from alone in that con- 
viction. Royce, for example, says ‘“‘that while the whole 
finite world is full of dark problems for us, there is abso-— 
lutely nothing, not even the immediate facts of our sense 
at this moment, so clear, so certain, as the existence and 
the unity of that infinite conscious Self, of Whom we 
have now heard so much.” “There is nothing in the 
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Universe absolutely sure except the Infinite” (Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy, pp. 344-845). ‘‘My reason for be- 
lieving that there is one absolute World-Self,” he goes 
on to say, “is simply that the profoundest agnosticism 
which you can possibly state in any coherent fashion, the 
deepest doubt which you can in any way formulate 
about the world or the things that are therein, already 
presupposes, implies, demands, asserts, the existence of 
such a World-Self”’ ([bid. p. 349). But the mind has 
many ways of reaching an ontological consciousness of 
the Absolute Being. In that developed result there may 
often be a double strain—religious and metaphysical, 
but it is with the latter, the ontological, we are now con- 
cerned. Ontological consciousness may exist, or be de- 
veloped, in certain forms, without the deepening and en- 
riching influences of specifically religious experience. The 
deeps of feeling and apprehension lay hold on Being, on 
the Real—lI do not, of course, forget the sense, here im- 
material, in which Being is sometimes held as wider than 
the Real—and I modestly claimed that our ontological 
consciousness, where strongly developed, is an enhance- 
ment of our personal power and value. But the claim 
was really a too modest one. For the feeling for Being 
is really our highest endowment—the highest gift of God 
to man. In this claim Greek speculator, Neo-Platonic 
thinker, Scholastic philosopher and modern metaphysi- 
cian would all agree. It is, therefore, surely worth while 
scientifically and systematically to study—in a way that 
has never been done—the ontological consciousness, since 
its study has been all too crassly undervalued and ne- 
elected. 
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William Sanday was from the first and throughout a 
New Testament scholar. His first publication was the 
Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
dated in 1872: his last, almost half a century later, in 
1920, was contributed to the fourth of a series of Tracts 
on Common Prayer, called “The New Testament Back- 
ground,” of which the section on the Gospels was from his 
pen. In the bibliography of his writings which has been 
drawn up by Professor Alexander Souter of Aberdeen (it is 
hoped that it will appear in the April number of the 
Journal of Theological Studies), there are very few of the 
one hundred and sixty items which do not bear some rela- 
tion to the New Testament. 

But Dr. Sanday imterpreted his subject largely. To 
know the New Testament thoroughly meant for him a 
prolonged study of all that led up to it, that lay behind it, 
that issued from it. Few scholars of our day can have 
had so widely east a conception of what it meant to master 
a subject. The Old Testament, Comparative Religion, 
the philosophy of personality, the higher or historical 
criticism of the New Testament documents, the lower or 
textual criticism, the evidence of early Christian literature, » 
all were studied in turn for the light they could throw on 
the central topic. In this far-reaching preparation for 
his work, he necessarily from time to time made excursions 
into fields that were relatively unfamiliar to him. If he 
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had merely consulted his own reputation, he would not 
have spent his time and labour in philosophical disquisi- 
tions which were not his real métier. Experts might turn 
the cold shoulder: friends might regret that he did not 
reserve his whole strength for the things that he had made 
peculiarly his own: Sanday would go on his way undis- 
mayed, for he held that he had not fulfilled his task till 
he had envisaged his subject from every side. Moreover, 
being whole-heartedly a man of his time, and also in some 
ways a scholar of quite unusual modesty and diffidence, 
he would not pronounce even on the questions that were 
most specially his province until he had learnt in what 
aspect they presented themselves to all the acutest and 
most industrious minds of his own generation. That half 
a century did not take him beyond the preparatory stage 
was natural, if the whole mass of modern critical literature 
on the New Testament, or at any rate on the Gospels, had 
to be read and digested as one element only in his training. 

How much he bought will be known to any who have 
seen the shelves of his library; how carefully he studied 
what he bought can be known only to those who have 
examined the inside of his books as well as the outside and 
have seen the pencil marks—rough and hasty and uneven, 
for Sanday made no claim to be a bibliophile: he loved 
all things beautiful, but books primarily for what he could 
get out of them—which scored the pages wherever a sen- 
tence or a phrase arrested his attention. Till he had 
neared his seventieth year there was no slackening to be 
detected in the volume or the minuteness of his reading: 
but from 1910 or 1911 onwards, though his purchases 
hardly fell off before the war, there are more and more 
books unscored and even uncut. I do not think he ever 
cut a book for the pleasure of cutting it, still less for the 
sake of giving the impression that he had looked at it. 
And just as he bought his books and cut them only to read 
them, so he bound his books not because they were more 
beautiful to look at when bound, but because they were 
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handier to use—and also, as his household sometimes 
thought, to give work to the binder, for he was the most 
generous and the most unbusinesslike of men. His cir- 
cumstances were always fairly easy, his tastes were simple: 
for many years he spent probably £100 to £200 a year 
on books and book-binding, and a far larger sum on public 
and private charity. 

Small wonder that with his broad conception of what 
his subject should embrace, and his desire to cope with 
all the literature of it, the Life of Christ was never written. 
For twenty years he worked steadily at it, and twelve 
years or so ago, though he was prepared for the possibility 
that it might never come to anything, he still believed 
that it would be finished. But he realized at last that, 
on his premisses, it never could have been written: “If I 
had had two lives,” he says in his Nune Dimittis, “I could 
perhaps have done something.” 

There will always be those among us with whom the 
ideal they entertain of their subject, and the high standard — 
and wide extent of their preparation, clog and hamper the 
execution of the magnum opus they have planned, and 
in that sense their life may be called a failure. Lord Acton 
never wrote his History of Liberty: and I well remember 
how Professor Oman in his inaugural lecture at Oxford 
some fifteen years ago cited Lord Acton’s case and pleaded 
strongly for the opposite conception of the historian’s 
office. No one had a right, he urged, to expect to say the 
last word on any topic: if a writer waited to put pen to 
paper till he was sure of saying everything that could 
be said, the chances were that he would never say any- 
thing at all, and if so he would have failed in his duty to 
his subject and to his generation: it is enough for each 
of us if we have carried our study one stage onwards, 
and as we have superseded our predecessors we must be 
content that others should supersede us in our turn. 
Quod habuimus, fecimus. 

There is a truth in Professor Oman’s statement of the 
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case which many of us are tempted to overlook, and it is 
well, therefore, that we should from time to time be 
reminded of it. Output is a thing not to be despised in 
itself. Among living theologians Harnack is an obvious 
instance of the admirable work that can be done by a 
man who is ceaselessly pouring out fresh contributions to 
learning. No doubt if he had published only half as 
much, each separate work might have benefited: the stan- 
dard of the whole might have been just a little bit higher. 
Would it have been worth the while to have lost half the 
output for the sake of improving the other half? After 
all, the scholar concerned is often the fittest person to 
answer that question. 

Sanday’s own sympathies were certainly on the side of 
restraint. He had, as we have seen, a profound conviction 
of the need of comprehensive grasp, and he felt himself 
called to act on his conviction and believed that he had 
been given the capacity to do so with profit: he had also 
an unlimited admiration for finish and fine scholarship in 
literary work, though here he had more doubt of his own 
powers. The longer one knew him, the more clearly one 
recognized the co-existence in him of the attitude of con- 
scious strength and at the same time of a quite disarming 
humility. On some points he was like adamant: those 
who only knew his hesitating manner, his courteous defer- 
ence, his self-suppression, knew only half of him. Those 
whose acquaintance with him goes back to his younger 
days tell us that his temper was naturally quick and hot: 
one whose familiarity with him lasted for some five and 
thirty years would find it difficult to believe this, so 
wonderfully had self-discipline (and, if one may use the 
Christian word, grace) wrought with him, were it not 
that just twice in the thirty-five years he had momentary 
experience of a resentment that seemed out of proportion 
to the offence. Once it was over the failure, through 
forgetfulness, to keep an engagement for a walk, once 
over the suggestion that sufficient years had been spent 
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over a joint undertaking and that it was high time it saw 
the light. But Sanday was placable enough, and if it 
takes two to make a quarrel there can be none where 
neither wants it; and friendship survived the far more 
acid test of increasing divergence of theological stand- 
point. 

In a testimonial that he gave to a candidate for an office 
for which he had already written one testimonial, I 
remember reading a sentence that ran somewhat as 
follows: “‘I have never felt myself precluded from recom- 
mending two different candidates for the same position.” 
He could only satisfy his scrupulous sense of fairness by 
saying all that he could say in favour of either; he left 
it to the electors to weigh and to decide. But it was also 
just in this sort of case that, if he was called upon to 
advise, he could advise decidedly and stick to his guns 
stubbornly. <A college fellowship was filled up largely 
on his recommendation: an old friend thereupon took 
him somewhat severely to task for overlooking the claims 
of research—a reproach, it need hardly be said, which, 
considering all he had done for research, cut him to the 
quick—but he answered his critic in kind, and carried the 
war into the enemy’s country so vigorously that I always 
rather wondered how cordial relations could have been 
restored between them. On another occasion he was 
engaged in drawing up a nicely balanced estimate of the 
merits of possible candidates for a vacant Chair, to be 
submitted to the authority with whom the appointment 
lay; and when he had practically concluded his epistle 
he was informed that the claims of a candidate whom he 
had not included in his list were being pushed by the 
candidate’s friends, and it might be well to add something 
to what he had written: ‘‘ There was no want of decision,” 
he reported to his informant gleefully, ‘“‘in my postscript.” 

There was then no inherent inability in Sanday to 
decide: the reputation which used to attach to him even 
in Oxford, though of course it had plenty of good ground 
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on which to base itself, overlooked one aspect of him. I do 
not know whether his own sympathy with the prevailing 
idea that he could not make up his mind and was acutely 
conscious of the flaw in any sweeping generalization, 
helped to drive him towards an outspoken declaration of 
his theological position at the end of his active career. 
There was no doubt a good deal in his early days that 
was in keeping with his final development. He had hesi- 
tated (so one has been told) about taking Holy Orders 
because of the difficulties he felt in regard to miracle. 
And he had come back to Oxford in 1883 rather definitely 
as a “liberal,” and all through he ranked as an academic 
liberal and mixed with academic liberals at a time when it 
was not customary for theological professors to do so. 
He had probably less sympathy with the old Church and 
conservative party in the University than with any other 
aspect of academic society. On the other hand, he was 
by temperament cautious and moderate, with a hearty 
dislike of extremes: and when a new type of churchman 
came to the front in Oxford, men who cordially accepted 
the altered situation, were in some matters at any rate 
liberals—though they were probably most liberal in direc- 
tions where Sanday had least leaning to liberalism— 
desired to come to terms with criticism in Biblical and 
especially in Old Testament studies, shared Sunday’s 
interest in learning and research, he shewed every dispo- 
sition to meet advances half way. And when he went as 
Margaret Professor of Divinity in 1895 to Christ Church 
and to a canonry in the Cathedral, his movement in their 
direction was accelerated and deepened. Not that the 
Cathedral spirit as such had ever much hold on him, 
Stateliness of worship would have made no appeal to him. 
even had the Cathedral of Christ Church, which still 
today lags a good deal behind the average English cathe- 
dral in this respect, aimed twenty-five years ago at any- 
thing which suggested that idea. In such external matters 
he was, as he remained, an individualist and a Puritan to 
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the core. Customs and traditions, like college or univer- 
sity statutes, had no binding force for him: he could never 
see why you should not violate them if the reason for doing 
so seemed good enough. An instance of this was his plan, 
when he had arranged to resign, that his successor should 
be elected while he was still professor, so as to avoid any 
interregnum, and it was difficult to persuade him that 
you could not elect to an office that was not vacant. It 
might almost be said that Creeds came in the end to have 
the same sort of honorary position in his view that statutes 
had always had. But if on some sides he certainly never 
possessed the anima naturaliter catholica, there were others 
on which he was nearer to an understanding of a High 
Churchman’s conception of things. Though he was not 
primarily an historian, he had a real sense of continuity 
and a real desire to keep in touch with the Society in 
which the continuous tradition was enshrined. And his 
own deeply religious temper, at once simple and scholarly, 
was drawn, as by a magnet attracting like to like, into 
sympathy with the Tractarian churchmanship that was 
exhibited in the devout simplicity of his saintly wife and 
in the profound theological insight of his colleague at 
Christ Church in the Pastoral Chair, Robert Moberly. 
After twenty-seven years of happy married life he lost his 
wife in 1904. He was not one of those who must give 
their intolerable pain an outlet by talking freely about 
the dead (to a friend who spoke of the healing influences 
of time and work, he answered: “‘And beauty: time and — 
work and beauty’’), but in his unstudied outpouring about 
himself and his writings on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion to him of his portrait, about the year 1909, he uttered 
the thought that “‘the year 1904,” his annus funestus as he 
called it in the same address, “‘was sent to me specially in 
order that I might be less unfit to write what I have under- 
taken to write.” The Life of Christ would be less unwor- 
thily portrayed by one who had himself been led out into 
the wilderness. When he published (in 1907) what in 
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some ways seems to me to be the culmination of his work, 
the Life of Christ in Recent Research, he prefixed to it a 
reproduction of Dyce’s picture of the Temptation: and in 
the last words of his moving epilogue to his posthumously 
published writing, The Position of Liberal Theology, he 
recurs to the same idea: “‘T regard this picture as present- 
ing to the eye the most satisfactory summing up of the 
life of our Lord on earth. I believe it to have been all 
like that.” 

A year before he lost his wife he had lost his friend. 
His friendship with Robert Moberly was limited to the 
seven or eight years of their neighbourhood to one another 
at Christ Church, but though it was brief it was very 
intimate and very fruitful of result. Each had something 
to give the other, for each was a master in his own line 
and each was in the zenith of his powers. Moberly, with 
a mind at once original and balanced, had some of the 
theologian’s greatest gifts, but he was comparatively 
unacquainted with historical criticism: Sanday, the lead- 
ing New Testament critic in Oxford, and probably in 
England, was relatively untrained in theology in the 
stricter sense. The old Oxford institution of the afternoon 
walk, which the pressure of boards and committees and 
the general hurry of modern academic life is rapidly 
dismissing into a mere memory of the past, had no more 
faithful adherents than Sanday and Moberly: regularly 
once each week they walked together. Of their intimate 
conversation there can be no transcript made: but they 
exchanged letters also, and even if there should be no 
formal biography of Sanday, it may be hoped that at least 
some record may be published of so rare and beautiful a 
friendship. Of all men now living there is probably no one 
so well acquainted with all the sides of Sanday’s thought 
and character as Moberly’s eldest son, Walter Moberly, 
now fellow and tutor of Lincoln College, and certainly 
no one so competent to write the story one wants to see 
written. 
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For six or seven years after his wife’s death, Sanday’s 
capacity of output seemed undiminished, and the octavo 
volumes that were supposed to be leading up to, and 
clearing the way for, the Life of Christ kept on following 
one another. The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel and The 
Life of Christ in Recent Research, in 1905 and 1907, were 
the last considerable contributions to his subject that 
shewed him at his best: Christologies, Ancient and Modern, 
(1910), Personality in Christ and in Ourselves (1911) closed 
the series. After that he still published a good deal, but 
never again on the same scale. Probably advancing years 
were making it more difficult to grapple with any large 
undertaking, and, the preliminaries having been cleared 
away, it was now a case of yes or no with the magnum opus. 
But besides his age two other factors supervened on the 
side of a negative answer. 

In the second half of 1912 came the final resolution of 
his theological beliefs, and for the next two years contro- 
versy began to bulk more largely than before in his 
thoughts and utterances. The problem at issue came to 
seem to him, a docile child of the Victorian age, almost 
surprisingly simple. Whatever else might come and go, 
the uniformities of nature remained, and these were the 
fundamental premiss of the whole fabric of modern science. 
If they were, as they were, God’s laws, He could not break | 
them. If all other human bodies perished by the natural 
processes of corruption, the body of Jesus of Nazareth 
cannot have escaped the same process, or it would not 
be consubstantial with ours. Had anyone capped his 
argument with the further deduction that it is an observed 
uniformity that all other human characters have been not 
only fallible but have actually failed, and therefore the 
character of Christ cannot have been even in this respect 
an exception, Sanday would deeply have resented this 
application to the other sphere of results that seemed to 
him of quite indubitable certainty in the material sphere. 
He put matter and spirit into two separate boxes, as 
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though the Creator of both had determined to keep them 
from any contact with one another for all time. 

To some of us it seemed as if he had never really grasped 
the root principle of the Incarnation. Certainly it was 
not on critical grounds, on the evidence of our documents, 
that he arrived at his conclusion. On the contrary, he 
had to explain away the evidence. He had to emphasize 
the interval which separated our written Gospels from 
the facts which they record. At one time he spoke as 
though the apocalyptic expectation had been so vivid to 
the minds of the first Christians that it had driven all 
interest in the facts of the Lord’s earthly life so far into 
the background that when the earliest Gospel was written 
it was as though a lost tradition were being recovered 
and reconstructed. More constantly he laid stress on 
the Old Testament influences that dominated Jewish 
minds. Miraculous stories related of Elijah and Elisha 
would shape the narrative of the wonderful experiences 
that accompanied the ministry of Christ The evangelists 
were predisposed to read something abnormal into every 
leading event that they had to record, and most of all into 
the events of His coming on to the stage of human life 
and of His leaving it. 

But though there was a moment, in the spring of 1914, 
when Sanday seemed to shew some bitterness of resent- 
ment at any public criticism of the theological position at 
which he had now arrived, and though his sanguine optim- 
ism always a little tended to assume that his friends must 
be moving along the same lines of development as he 
himself, so that the ground had to be cleared between us 
and could not be cleared wholly without pain on both 
sides, yet throughout even the worst time of tension his 
expression of his position, in the letters that were inter- 
changed, never failed either in affectation or in humility. 
Though he was writing to a much younger man, and to 
one who had no pretension to be a philosophic theologian, 
he would disarm criticism by his persistent depreciation 
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of his own critical powers in comparison with his corre- 
spondent’s. There was very little of the heretical temper 
in the man who seldom wrote without belittling his own 
critical powers, capacities and attainments. Most of the 
letters are too private and intimate to quote, but some 
sentences may be given from a letter of much later date, 
of March, 1918: 


“You must not suppose that I am taking lightly this controversy in 
which I am involved. Perhaps I do take more or less lightly a good 
deal that other people—at least many other people—might be dis- 
turbed by. But there are two or three of my friends, and one outsider 
whom I do not count as a friend, who are rarely out of my mind. 
And you, I think, most of all... 

“The truth is that at the bottom of all I believe that Iam essentially 
right. I know that now I shall not change. That is perfectly consis- 
tent with any amount of admissions and confessions. They are only 
individualisms, which are born with one and which one cannot help. 
They are not the Weltanschawung. And it is the Weltanschawung 
which I believe I have reached, and which I believe to be right. It. 
is only an outline, which has to be filled in. But, as an outline, I can 
see no flaw in it; and I believe that it covers the whole ground. 
At least those parts of the ground which it does not-cover I must 
leave to others—such as you.’ 


He goes on to speak of the first instalment of the Tracts 
on Common Prayer: 


“Of course you will have it as soon as it is published; and it will 
help you to see where I am. It will bring out the limitations, but I 
hope also something of that which lies behind the limitations . 

“The more really controversial side hardly, I think, comes out in 
this instalment. There may be more of it later. But in the mean- 
while, if you should ever feel moved to express an opinion or criticism, 
I should be thoroughly grateful—and only grateful. One learns more 
from the people who differ than from those who agree. And after all 
I am not sure that you and I between us might not arrive nearer at 
the ultimate goal than either of us alone. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
W. Sanpay.” 


The last published of these tracts, The New Testament 
Background: The Gospels, as was indicated in the opening 
section of this article, was Dr. Sanday’s final pronounce- 
ment on his own special subject, an indication of the lines 
on which the Life of Christ would have been written had 
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it ever come to birth. In the purely critical pages there is 
just a flavour, here and there, of an element that was not 
present in his earlier critical writings, perhaps not notice- 
uble to those who do not read between the lines, but, to 
those who do, reminiscent of the controversy in which he 
had engaged. But the substantial part of the tract, the 
drawing out of the meaning of the Person of Christ as 
conveyed by the four Gospels, is quite extraordinarily 
z0od, and there is hardly a word of it that would be better 
changed. It is a beautiful profession of Christian faith 
by a true servant of Christ, who had all but finished his 
earthly course. 

The second factor that supervened to hinder even the 
attempt to proceed with the great task Sanday had put 
before himself was the outbreak of the war. 

Sanday was a typical Englishman, perhaps one might 
say a typical Englishman of the Midland shires'; steady, 
patient, persistent, sure; with his habitual self-deprecia- 
tion he would have added “‘slow.”’ He had in full measure 
the Englishman’s interest in sport, and I suppose nothing 
about him would have puzzled his many foreign friends 
more than this curious devotion of a middle-aged or 
alderly theologian to cricket and football matches. Much 
odder to us in England, though perhaps less odd to others, 
was the fascination which the fighting services exercised 
yver him, as over some others who are, nevertheless, genu- 
ne scholars throughout. Sanday never enjoyed any holi- 
lay so much as one which he could spend in the neighbour- 
100d of a camp or of a fleet. A mediaeval castle attracted 
1im almost as much as a mediaeval cathedral, and in his 
younger days he was a passionate votary of the game of 
Kriegspiel, which at that time enjoyed a temporary popu- 


1He came of a family that had been settled in the possession of 
and at Holme Pierrepont, near Nottingham, long enough to be 
ncluded in the County Families of Nottinghamshire: though I remem- 
er his telling me that the name was supposed to be Cornish and to 
tand for Saint Day, St. Day being still the eponymous saint of a 
illage in Cornwall. 
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larity among some of the Oxford dons. Naturally then 
just as in home politics he championed the interests of th 
middle-classes when he thought his friends were too muck 
inclined to take up with the labour party, so in foreigr 
policy his tendencies were all rather imperialistic. Ir 
practice no man ever did more to knit the ties which binc 
scholars in a common company all the world over. He 
read largely, as I have said, and for more than a generatior 
kept himself abreast with the volume of theological litera. 
ture that poured out from the universities of Germany 
He warmly commended both German and American work 
to English students: he corresponded with Loofs and 
Harnack in Germany, with Samuel Berger in Paris, with 
Dr. DuBose in the States, and doubtless with a good 
many others: at his house in Oxford he welcomed gladly. 
at any rate till the later years, when he withdrew himsell 
increasingly from all forms of social life, any scholars 
from abroad. Perhaps it was partly because in this way 
he had seemed to stand so much for international relations 
and friendships that when war broke out it dominated his 
whole horizon, and for a couple of years he threw his 
strength more into war pamphlets than into his theological 
work. He was a whole-hearted supporter of the Allied 
cause, and you would have risked his friendship if you 
cast the slightest shadow of criticism upon the main issue. 
But if he was fiery, he was placable: and the same Sanday 
who wrote under the auspices of the propaganda depart- 
ment of the British war organization, and wondered 
whether he could ever shake hands with a German again, 
was prompt, when hostilities were over, to sign the 
Oxford Professors’ declaration with its hopes for the 
immediate restoration of friendly intercourse. 

To have known such a man so long and so well was a 
high privilege. To have lost him makes life a good deal 
the lonelier and the poorer. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Primus of Scotland and the 
Bishop of Peterborough at 
the Scottish Assemblies 


The visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
Assemblies of the Scottish Churches is of such significance 
that, though his Address has been printed in full, it seems 
important to reproduce it here, with the Archbishop’s 
consent, in order that the readers of the ConsTRUCTIVE 
QUARTERLY may have opportunity to see it in its proper 
setting. The press has given wide publicity to the epoch- 
making visit, and we print parts of two brief reports of the 
occasion, one from the Guardian of June 10th and one from 
Dr. Carnegie Simpson’s paper which appeared in the 
British Weekly, June 9th. 


“Never perhaps in the history of Scottish Presbyterianism has a 
more impressive scene been witnessed in the General Assemblies than 
that which occurred last week, when the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Peterborough, and the Primus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church addressed the fathers and brethren of the two great Presby- 
terian Churches on the Lambeth Appeal. When the Archbishop and 
the two Bishops took their places on the floor of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland they were received by the members 
of the House standing, and the rising of the Archbishop to speak was 
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the signal for a great outburst of applause. At the conclusion of 
the address-great applause came from the crowded House, which 
was renewed again and again as the Archbishop returned to his seat 
near the Moderator. The Bishop of Peterborough and the. Primus 
spoke briefly, the former on the need for a united Church, and the 
latter gn the importance of securing an atmosphere in which the will 
for unity could grow. Dr. Wallace Williamson, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Archbishop, said that the negotiations for Presby- 
terian Reunion in Scotland engrossed their minds at the present 
time, but they shared the great vision which the Archbishop had 
depicted to them. . . . The scene in the afternoon, when the Arch- 


bishdp, the Bishop of Peterborough and the Primus visited the 


_ United Free Church Assembly, was if anything even more moving. 


. . . In both Assemblies the project for the union of the two great — 


Presbyterian Churches was carried a stage further” (The Guardian). 


The Rev. Professor P. Carnegie Simpson, D.D., giving 


an account of the ““I!'wo Union Movements in the Scottish — 


semblies,”’ says: 
Assemblies,” say 


“Another and far larger though less immediate movement for 


union was brought before the Assemblies when the Lambeth Appeal 


was expounded by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Peterborough and the Primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church, It 
is matter of real satisfaction that the Archbishop of Canterbury came 


himself. Not only his hereditary knowledge of Scotland—he said: 


at a private luncheon that he could pass an examination on the Dis- 
ruption story and its cases—but still more the genuine respect, which 
his character, so entirely free from self, and his spirit,.so genuinely 
religious amid all that is ecclesiastical, inspires in those, of whatever 
Church, who haye to do with him, gave his presence and words an 


entrance which mere prelatic dignity could never obtain with a. 


Scottish Assembly. The Archbishop made his chief speech in the 
Church of Scotland Assembly—a weighed and impressive utterance. 
The Bishop of Peterborough—a ‘mere Englishman,’ as he confessed, 


but the most friendly and also straightforward of men or bishops— 


spoke at greater length in the Assembly of the United Free Church, 
and made there the most useful and most effective speech on the 


subject which the present writer has heard from any Anglican” 


(The British Weekly). 


This Address by the Bishop of Peterborough, which — 


Dr. Carnegie Simpson so highly commends, has for the 


first time been written out at the special request of Tur 
CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY and is herewith reproduced. 
Tue Epiror. 


Lambeth and Edinburgh’ 


By THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


- 


It is with a profound sense of the solemnity of my task, 
or shall I say of my enterprise, that I stand here to-day. 
T and my Episcopal brothers are here as representatives — 
—not really as delegates, for we hold no ambassadorial 
commission, but as representatives of a great cohort of 
men who bear in their own Communion throughout the 
world the trust of leadership. In response to a cordial 
and kindly assurance of welcome, I speak to you with a 
sense laid upon my soul of the duty of trying to share 
with you, my brothers clerical and lay, something very 
sacred, very practical, and, beyond all question, very diffi- 
cult. Is the difficulty of it here in Scotland likely to be 
‘underrated by one who has from earliest boyhood been 
familiar with the study of Scotland’s national and eccle- 
siastical history and perseverance and abundant blessing, 
and of a Scotsman’s tenacious adherence to the Church 
principles for which he cares? I want to state with some 
measure of authority, and to explain, if it needs explana- 
tion, what may be described as an idea or vision, rather 
than a plan—an idea or vision which it is difficult to 
describe in this august assembly without what may look 
like presumption, and might, if one were careless in ex- 
pression, verge upon irreverence. May God give to me 
and to you the power, from our separate standpoints, to 
view it aright. 

I can best preface what I have to say by a very brief 
reference to the over-mastering facts of the last few years. 
Two years ago almost to a day I was allowed to stand 

1 An Address delivered to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland at Edinburgh, May 31, 1921. 
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here, on your invitation, to say something as to the then 
‘conditions and outlook of our national life. The cataclysm 
of the Great War was over. We were, as we hoped, 
feeling our way back through countless perplexities into a 
condition of equilibrium. Notwithstanding all the difh- 
culties, the hopes of most of us, certainly my own, ranged 
high. Our belief in their coming fulfilment varied, no 
doubt, with our varying knowledge or with our personal 
temperament. I think there were not many of us whose 
forecast corresponded to what is now, two years later, 
before our eyes; not many, however unenthusiastic or un- 
hopeful and even drab their make, who expected that the 
horizon clouds overhanging great tracts of Europe would 
so long remain dark and ominous, or that the unravelling 
of our tangles—industrial, financial, political—would be 
still postponed, that the distressfulness of Ireland would be 
still unrelieved, and that a bewilderment practically world- 
wide would still prevail. We underrated the illimitable 
evils wrought by a world war in all sorts of unexpected 
ways. There is room for abundant difference of opinion 
as to the why and wherefore of all that. There is room 
for abundant difference of opinion as to the effect of the 
war years and the war strain and the war buffets upon 
the religious thought and life of those who bravely under- 
went the ordeal; but there is surely no difference of 
opinion among us about the width of disappointment and 
disillusionment among our people in regard to our power 
of speedy recuperation, or to the coming of the new and 
brighter conditions upon which we had fixed our hopes 
and set our hearts. Few, if any of us, I hope and believe, 
doubt that we did what we ought when, in 1914, we 
leaped to arms in the cause of what was right, what was 
indeed laid upon us for the well-being of the world. But, 
I repeat it, we underrated the immensity of the storm and 
the consequent lastingness and confusedness of the troubled 
seas which it created. 

In that turmoil of disquiet, then, we Christian men, 
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holding, as clergy or as laymen, positions of trust in our 
common life (and there is no man in this hall who is not 
thus accredited), have had to ask ourselves and others 
what is, in these anxious years, the proper place and what 
the public service to be discharged by the Church of Jesus 
Christ. By “the Church of Jesus Christ.’’ Not a mere 
aggregate of devout Christian folk scattered up and down 
the world, but the Society of Christ among men, the living 
Society which He founded. How is it at work now? 
What is its effectiveness or ineffectiveness among men? 
If we find it hard to give a ready answer, may it be, per- 
haps, because of the vagueness, and even uncertainty, in 
a good many minds as to what we mean by the term? I 
am not, of course, going to detain you now by descanting, 
even for a minute, upon what the word connotes, either in 
the sacred or the secular parlance of to-day. I take for 
granted that nearly everyone here would so interpret it in 
fact as to carry the idea or the possibility, could we but 
attain it, of united and coherent action. Jesus Christ in 
His Divine outlook saw the gigantic forces of evil in the 
world, and described them as “the gates of hell.”” But in 
His promise of victory He said the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. Against what? Against the Church of 
the living God. Can that come true? Is it coming true 
to-day? And, if so, how? I imagine that that thought 
has been surging and flooding the soul of every one of us 
responsible men during these unquiet and most perplexing 
and unsatisfying years. That brings me to the point, and 
will explain why I have delayed you thus. If the per- 
plexing inquiry has pressed upon us individually, it has 
pressed upon us corporately too. 

And to those whom I and my brothers represent to-day 
there came—not because of the war, but arranged long 
before—a strangely opportune occasion for handling the 
question in its largest aspect. Most members of the 
Assembly know, I suppose, of the great decennial gather- 
ings which we call Lambeth Conferences, when the whole 
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Anglican Episcopate throughout ‘the world gathers at 
Lambeth to deal, to the best of its power, with the out- 
standing problems of the Church and of the world in the 
light of contemporary experience and thought. Begun in 
1867, fifty-four years ago, the Bishops have met every ten 
,(or sometimes eleven) years for a month or five weeks of 
solid work. They were due to meet accordingly for their 
sixth Conference in 1918. The war made that impossible, 
and I had to postpone the gathering until 1920. It fell, 
therefore, at the very hour when these perplexing ques- 
tions—in the truest sense “questions” calling for an 
answer—were pressing insistently upon the mind of every 
one of us. Let me remind the Assembly for a moment 
what that great gathering means. I do not want to exag- 
gerate my office—our office—or its importance. But it is 
not, I honestly think, an exaggeration to say that the 
gathering is, or, at least, on this occasion was, unique in its 
importance. I am speaking at this moment to many keen 
students of history. Can they find any parallel to the 
meeting of last year? If so, when or where? Out of 
368 men holding episcopal office in our Church, 252 were 
present. They were all of them bishops, responsible 
leaders that is; each of them chosen to be at the top of’ 
his own group, great or small—his own particular tree or 
bush, if you like. Next, these leaders were gathered from 
every part of the world—in round numbers, a hundred 
from the British Isles, a hundred from the Dominions of 
the Empire and from our mission-fields, and fifty from 
the United States of America. Next, they were absolutely 
free and unfettered in the expression of opinion, unlike in 
that respect some other great Church gatherings known 
to history, and they indisputably did so speak without re- 
straint. And, lastly, they came after ample preparation, 
spoken and written, and they met day by day in a spirit 
of deep devotion to the Lord in Whose name we come 
together. And this—I repeat it—at an hour when the 
ery was loud in every heart. What is our answer to the 
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question: “Is the Church of Christ doing its part at this 
tremendous hour, and if not, why not?” 

Will you pardon a personal reminiscence, which is to 
me of a very solemn kind? _Day by day in those momen- 
tous weeks I sat opposite to and facing the men of that 
great assembly—men of experience, men of affairs, men of 
different nationalities of east and west and south, with a 
sprinkling of not unimportant men from Africa and India 
—of race and colour different from our own. As I looked 
them in the face day by day, and watched and followed 
the eager flow of thought and-word, there was borne in 
upon my soul a literally overwhelming sense of the great- 
ness of the hour whereto, in the providence of God, we 
had come in the world’s story, and the vastness of the 
opportunity which is ours. Any narrowing of our talk or 
our discussions to the range of the British Isles, or even 
of the English-speaking peoples grew to be miserably out 
of place, and one’s view ranged outward and onward into 
the whole world’s life, with the Master’s words recurring 
to the mind and soul: “TI, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto Me.” In that spirit and with that range, so to 
speak, of constituency, we dealt, under the guidance of 
great committees and of wise thinkers, with problems of 
every sort—moral and marital, missionary and racial, 
industrial and international. Then there surged in upon 
us all a spirit, a breath, which was in some sense new, and 
we asked ourselves, with deepening responsibility, If our 
power, the whole Church’s power, of forceful action be 
crippled or marred or circumscribed by needless division, 
is the fault ours? Is it remediable? And then a great 
yearning: “‘O, if so, let us, under the good hand of God, 
repent of it and mend it if we can.”’ And we set ourselves 
to try. We set ourselves to the task with prayer. The 
chapel of my Lambeth home is holy ground. For nearly 
seven centuries it has been the scene of varied effort after 
God and good—a fane of very varied prayer. Never 
surely was its daily use more precious or more prized than 
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in those summer weeks last year, when pulses were 
athrob and hearts were full. Guided, as we humbly 
believe, by God, we tried, as never before, to get a new 
outlook as to the Church’s impact on the world, and to 
reset, if that be needed, both the effort and the plan. We 
cast our eyes deliberately backward and outward and 
onward. 

Backward. Back to Apostolic days. To the Galilean 
hillside. To the groups of pioneers in Jerusalem and 
Antioch in the days of St. James and St. Paul, and to 
what, by perhaps a little stretch of phrase, we call the 
First Council of the Church in Jerusalem. You feel, I 
am sure, with me that the more closely we look into that 
picture the more visibly do we find, not the mere alle- 
giance of a number of converts to the new faith, but a 
definite community, a Church or society, founded to be 
the depository of Christ’s Gospel, one growing household 
in which His stewards should dispense His gifts until He 
should come again. And I imagine that you and I keep 
asking ourselves as we peer back into those days, What 
had those men got which we have lost or Missed or 
marred? How far are we, in the terms and conditions of 
the twentieth century, realizing the forecast and purpose 
of our Lord Himself, and of those who, under the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance, laid the great foundations of the one 
Church of Christ in the Mediterranean towns or among 
the hills of Asia Minor 1,800 years ago? Are there any 
of us to whom that backward look gives no qualms? Any 
who are not made a little wistful and a little self-reproach- 
ful as we contrast those days and these? I trow not. 

And then came another outlook. Please remember 
that I am telling you how these thoughts came to some 
of us last summer. It was the look outward to our 
circumference. For that we had unique advantages. It 
was not only possible, but easy, nay inevitable, to re- 
member every morning as we met, the worldwideness of 
our problems. We had keen and voiceful—sometimes 
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almost over-voiceful—representatives of the most progres- 
sive and modern regions of Church life overseas, and we 
had the wonderful, the Apostolic, men from Mission-fields, 
whether in the Tropics or in the Arctic Circle or in the 
Southern Seas. And we had the sound, too, of friendly 
voices reverberating outside, and penetrating to our 
Anglican circle, voices, not uninvited, from the vast old 
Churches of the East, giving quiet and cautious and 
tentative expression to a spirit now astir among the 
leaders of more than a hundred millions of Christians 
who claim the distinctive name of “Orthodox.” No fear 
of our slipping into the strange mistake of our home 
critics, and thinking or talking as if we were discussing 
only or mainly the British Isles. Rather they fell, these 
islands of ours, into their proper place; vitally important, 
but not dominating all. We tried to look on it as the 
Lord sees it, “Who taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing.’ Reverently we tried, and are trying still, to take 
the far larger view of how “‘the Holy Church throughout 
all the world doth acknowledge Thee,” and to ask how in 
its sundered sections it corresponds with what He, in His 
eternal purpose, meant it to be. May it, perhaps, be that 
we shall learn most of all from our Mission-fields— 
pulsing with eager life, and free from some of the tram- 
melling conditions which have, perhaps needlessly, ham- 
pered us at home? Look at South India, and see what 
strides are becoming possible there. Yes, my brothers, 
the outlook to the circumference is an inspiring view. I 
have purposely dwelt upon that because the failure to 
remember the worldwide range of our endeavour accounts 
for not a few of the misunderstandings as to what we are 
about. 

And to those, the backward and the outward, we 
superadded the onward look. I carry that vision with 
me here to-day. I look thirty or forty years on, and I 
seem to see some of you, my younger brothers in the 
ministry, whose faces are unwrinkled now, gathered here 
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in the Assembly as grey and time-worn men when this 
century shall have run more than half its course. What 
‘ will the world, even the English-speaking world, be 
looking like then? Its great nerve-centres may be largely 
elsewhere than in some of the cities which stand out 
to-day. What of Melbourne, or Edmonton, or Seattle, 
_ or Bombay? What of the Far East—Tokyo or Shanghai 
themselves, more than conceivably great Christian centres 
then? What of Africa and her industrial and commercial 
developments? Such changes would not be greater than 
some which have come about since the schoolboy days of 
us old men. And if so, what of the Churches and their 
ordered life under the then conditions? Do we like to 
_ picture them as hammering on with the old rifts and 
rivalries, seamed with the old sections and sunderings? 
Again I trow not. And, in view of those possibilities, 
what is there for us now to do? “Show Thou us the 
way that we should walk in, for we lift up our souls unto 
Thee.” 

All these things came vividly home to uselast year. 
And as we thought and spoke and planned, our younger 
men saw visions and our older men dreamed dreams. 
Some of you know as I do how hard it is for an old man 
to recast the thoughts which he has treated as axioms for 
a score of years, to reconstruct the familiar architecture 
of his spiritual home. But we did try. It came home to 
us that we must, simply must, appeal to all Christian 
people that we should “consider our ways,” and see 
whether a larger and newly-devised unity might not be 
first a possibility, then a duty, then an element of power. 
And we found utterance in the “‘Appeal to all Christian 
People,” which is in your hands. It has had a reception 
to which my long experience offers no parallel. It is sold 
by tens of thousands. You can read it in Latin, in Greek, 
in Spanish, in Portuguese, in Russian, and French, and 
Italian, and German, and even Esperanto, and its chord 
is vibrant. How oddly the utterance has been, I will not 
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ay misrepresented here and there, but utterly misunder= 
ttood. It has been described as a programme—almost 
iS an agenda-paper—or even, mirabile dictu, as an “‘ulti- 
natum,”’ instead of being a reverent attempt to give to 
yur vision some coherent form, if only a cloud-shape. 
Ruskin has taught us in eloquent words how cloud-shapes 


- 


een in the heavens can be the source of the beautiful and 


he practical upon earth in structures fashioned by those 
who had gazed and learned. I suppose it is hardly neces- 
ary for me to go over with you afresh the terms of our 
Lambeth Appeal. It is now in everybody’s hands. 

I have been trying simply to remind you of its breadth 
of origin and purpose, and its range of vision. We had, 
ind have, in view, not solely, I think I might say not 
‘ven chiefly, our home differences and schismata, but 
christendom as a whole. Christendom as a whole. That 
neans, as one great section, the Church of the Historic 
fast, with its taproots deep down in the earliest centuries 
—its life dim and unfamiliar to most of us either in its 
istory or in its expansions and curtailments, or in its 
present trend, yet capable, as we are beginning eagerly to 
ee, of new sympathies which may surprise us all—wit- 
less what happened in Geneva a few months ago. And, 
nore difficult far, the Historic West. We have never 
eased to make it clear that we can enter no portal of 
ellowship which has “‘submission”’ graven on its lintel—: 
ubmission to what would be unendurable because it is 
mtrue. About that we have no vestige of hesitation. 
.nd no path which we could possibly tread upon a recon- 
iliation-road is at present even dimly in sight. Yet as we 
ow reverently before the Lord ““Who maketh men to be 
f one mind in an house,” and look onward into the un- 
olling of His purpose, I dare not myself quite say Lasciate 
gni speranza, or hold it inconceivable that, in the provi- 
ence of God, a truer light may some day dawn. So our 
ision cannot rightly, with regard to either East or West, 
ake a constructive shape which would for ever render 
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such approach, even in the long last, unthinkable. You 
who recall what passed between religious leaders in Eng. 
land and in France two centuries ago in the days of Queen 
Anne and George I. will shrink from words like “incon- 
ceivable,” though the obstacles may seem impenetrable 
now. If, to any here, even these guarded words seem 
dangerous, let me remind you, for it is constantly over- 
looked or ignored, that in our published Appeal we say 
quite definitely that before any overt step towards new 
intercommunion or new ministerial comity can take place 
with any group or section of our fellow-Christians “terms 
of union” must be “otherwise satisfactorily adjusted’’— 
an absolute safeguard, surely, against rash ministerial 
action of any sort. 

Now, if that be so, and if we are looking outward far 
enough and onward far enough, the need of studious 
caution in our foundation lines is plain and palpable. 
Will anyone deny that for future times at least, forgetting 
for a moment these interim days, our project must give 
due place, even in its earliest ground plan, to usages, if 
we call them no more, which held their own unbrokenly 
from the second century to the sixteenth, and in the 
greater part of Christendom hold their own still? With- 
out some form, and there are many possible forms, 
of an Episcopate, can we frame, even in vaguest out- 
line, a working plan which would meet our need? I 
think not, but perhaps in saying that, I am mistaken. 
We want criticism, not hurried or abrupt, but deliberate. 
It will help us all exceedingly. Only I venture to claim 
that the critic, as he helps us in the coming days to think 
things out and to give them shape, shall tell us what his 
own alternative sketch for a scheme of real unity would 
be. Remember that if, for practical purposes, we were 
thinking only of the Church of Scotland and of the Church 
of England, the problem, though an anxious one, and 
one requiring time, would be comparatively—only com- 
paratively—simple. But we are not thinking only of 
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our Church and mine. Not only have we the old 
storie centres of East and West to remember, but what 
f the growing multitude of modern Christian sects and 
lenominations, great and small? In the Lambeth Con- 
erence the fifty-one representatives of the United States 
vere, for the most part, quite as keen in issuing an appeal 
us were the English, or the Australian, or the Indian 
3ishops. Those Americans, too, have the task before 
hem, Now, inthe last issued census return of the United 
States, two large quarto volumes entitled ‘“‘Religious 
Bodies ’’are wholly devoted to detailed tabulation and 
lescription of separate denominations. Am I wrong in 
saying that the study of those massive volumes of 
‘divisions’ and “sub-divisions” is calculated to make 
my thoughtful Christian man shudder and quail? Of the 
202 religious bodies on the list, 188 are separate Christian 
‘eligious denominations. Of these Christian denomina- 
lions, if we may quote the figures from the official sum- 
mary, “149 are grouped in 20 ‘families’ and 39 are listed 
us separate denominations.”’ All this has somehow to be 
aandled and dealt with. How? Something steadying, 
something unifying, is surely needed there if fellowship 
s to come. Mere kindly spirit and goodwill can never 
meet the need. 

You have our Lambeth vision and a general outline of 
the plan framed thereon. I ask my critic—What is yours? 
[s someone who listens to me thinking in his mind: The 
whole notion of that visible corporate unity is a vain 
fantasy, a fantasy born in the minds of men who, being 
Bishops, are purblind to any notions save those congenial 
to their clique or caste or coterie? I do not want to be 
ourblind or blinkered, and I look, therefore, to other 
fields of thought and work, and to teachers whom I know 
that this Assembly will honour as I honour them. Here 
ire some words spoken in this Assembly, from your chair, 
Moderator, within the memory of many of us, and in the 
1earing, probably, of some who are present to-day. I 
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quote them with some fulness, for they are worth attention. 
They are out of print, and they are, in a sense, your own: 

“What is our idea of the Church? Is it that of a 
number of separate associations which have gathered 
themselves together for religious purposes around a revela- 
tion given eighteen hundred years ago? . . . Or is the 
Church a Divine kingdom in this world, not only originat- 
ing in Divine interposition, but continually upheld by a 
Divine agency as true, as operative at this moment, as it 
ever was, and required to set forth in the unity of all her 
parts that Saviour, at once Divine and human, Who has 
Himself gone to the Father, so that we see Him no more? 

“According as men adopt one or other of these alter- 
natives, they will find that, although they may seem to 
start from the same point, they are really proceeding along 
different lines, and that the whole spirit of their work will 
be affected by the conclusion to which they have come. 
In the first case supposed, they will soon lose the idea of 
the Church of Christ altogether. They will look upon all 
bodies of Christians, even when opposed to,*and at war 
with, one another, as equally entitled to be considered 
‘bodies’ of Christ; the one Christ will be divided; they 
will be led to separate the Spirit of Christ from the Body 
of Christ—the Spirit of Christ, no longer finding concen- 
tration and fixity in one body, will become a mere general 
element in the life of humanity, and will cease to be 
thought of as different from the ordinary workings of the 
human mind; naturalism, in short, will come in where 
supernaturalism ought to be the abiding atmosphere of 
our life and work. In the second case supposed, they 
will be able to preserve the idea of the one Living Lord, 
Who has appointed His one ‘Body, which is the Church,’ 
to represent Him to the world in the unity of His Body 
and His Spirit, and Who requires for the accomplishment 
of this end not only a direct communion of His people 
with Himself, but their visible interecommunion with one 
another. They will be able to present Christ to men in 
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the integrity of His whole Person, and they will retain 
that fellowship with Him, as He lives not only in the 
Spirit, but in the Body, which will preserve His Divine 
Spirit from vanishing away into a vague spirituality of 
the individual heart. 

“The second idea has undoubtedly been abused. Like 
every truth, it is liable to abuse, and abuse of a truth 
is always the greater the higher the truth abused is. 
Nevertheless, it may be kept free from abuse; and, when 
it is so, nothing lends to the Church such a conviction of 
her ‘standing’ in the Lord, and to the Christian ministry 
such a sense of its high obligation, or such a spirit of self- 
sacrifice. On the other hand, the history of religious 
thought, both in past times and in our own day, seems to 
teach no lesson more distinctly than this, that when we 
break loose from the idea of the one Church, of the one 
Body of Christ, we are upon an inclined plane, down 
which we gradually but surely slip, till we come to the 
thought of the Church as a mere congeries of benevolent 
societies, of theology as a human philosophy, of the Chris- 
tian congregation as a company of hearers in a modern 
lecture-room, and of the Sacraments as merely commemo- 
rative rites. It need be no matter of surprise that, in such 
circumstances, we lose our power. Once let the idea of 
the Church as the embodiment of God’s own kingdom in 
the midst of us be lost, and we are shorn of the mightiest 
element of our strength.” 

Is it suggested that these sentences, as profound in 
thought as they are weighty in eloquence, are the inde- 
pendent and isolated utterance of an individual theologian 
and no more? Not so. It is true, I suppose, that they 
would not have found favour with Samuel Rutherford in 
this Assembly in 1643, or with Ebenezer Erskine at 
Portmoak seventy years later. But, coming nearer to 
our own day, you can set alongside of these words of Dr. 
Milligan’s not a few eager utterances within these walls 
of men like John Tulloch, and John Macleod, and James 
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Macgregor, and probably many more, all of these last 
being personal friends of my own, with whose thoughts 
and words I can claim to be familiar. Nay, more than 
that—I should fearlessly appeal to your own ample 
standards for justification of any of those orators and 
thinkers. 

Now, if Dr. Milligan’s appeal, or our Episcopal appeal 
be true, we who want to bring about that larger unity, 
not alone in Christian spirit and goodwill, but in the 
corporate life which can “tell”? in its action upon the 
world, must take heed to our steps upon what lines, if 
any, we move forward. There may well be different 
ways of doing it. The outline shaped by a pioneer in 
any walk of life or branch of study, scientific, geographical, 
biological, sociological, or what you will, nearly always 
differs widely from the ultimate outcome of his idea or 
effort. But the experimental hypothesis, the initial 
scheme, is none the less the origin of what ultimately 
takes practical shape, and without some such tentative 
beginning, the result, immensely improved, perhaps 
differing widely from the first conception, would never 
have been attained. Under the eye of God, we stand to- 
day in the earliest stage of a great new endeavour. If 
you and we have the like vision, the like prayer, the like 
hope—may I say the like expectancy?—we ought not to 
be faint-hearted because the fulfilment tarrieth and the 
obstacles loom formidably large. Paul and Apollos have 
their part to play. The result is with Him Who alone 
gives the harvest. To tell the truth, I am not careful, at 
all events here in Scotland, where you have your own 
great and urgent question of Church unity to handle (a 
task wherein I can promise to use every possible oppor- 
tunity of helping you), I am not careful to press in detail 
the merits or the difficulties—and these are very real—of 
what is, at best, but the tentative outline of a plan. I 
prefer to leave you with our vision, and, with all the 
earnestness that I can to call upon you, if you will, to co- 
operate with us in a sacred endeavour. You can, if you 
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will. You have in the National Church of this, our 
Scotland, nay, in this Assembly itself, abundant wealth 
of historical and theological learning; you have in the 
ranks of your ministry perhaps more clear and logical 
thinkers than we, and you have a glorious tradition of 
sustained and successful endeavour to make the life of 
the Church pervade and illuminate the life of the people. 

I was re-reading, not long ago, the story of what 
happened in Scotland in 1592—the clash of forces, 
thoughtful and logical, as well as deeply in earnest about 
religious life. Those partisans on either side were power- 
ful men, and from their struggle issued the great Act of 
the Scottish Parliament of that year. Whatever our 
view respecting the things it said, it endures as a great 
example of earnest, religious legislation. Recall, if you 
have forgotten it, the eloquent description of it given here 
by Dr. James Macgregor from the Moderator’s chair 
exactly thirty years ago to-day. We bespeak the aid of 
the National Church of Scotland as a force of extraor- 
dinary value towards the attainment some day of what 
we dimly see. On this point or that, when you come to 
give attention to detail, you may not like our way of 
handling the question. Show us, then, a more excellent 
way. Only, if it is to meet the case, it must be consistent, 
remember, with our root principles—first, a unity of life 
and action, not a federation of disjointed and mutually 
exclusive groups; and next, a practically worldwide range 
for our corporate activity. The thing—we realize it to 
the full—is not going to come about quickly. ““Though 
it tarry, wait for it.’ There is no short cut. I would go 
so far as to say, that it is in the rash enthusiasm of short 
cuts that our chief peril lies. 

Those who are familiar with our printed report and 
utterance, as a whole, will have noticed that I have kept, | 
of set purpose, to the Appeal itself, not the Resolutions 
which attend it. I have barely quoted even the Appeal] 
itself, as I suppose its purport is well known. It may be 
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helpful, however, though it does not very tamely bear 
such compression, if I recall just a few of its chief sentences: 

“We believe that God wills fellowship. ... We 
believe that it is God’s purpose to manifest this fellow- 
ship, so far as this world is concerned, in an outward, 
visible, and united society, holding one faith, having its 
own recognized officers, using God-given means of grace, 
and inspiring all its members to the worldwide service 
of the Kingdom of God. This is what we mean by the 
Catholic Church. . . . The time has come, we believe, 
for all the separated groups of Christians to agree in 
forgetting the things which are behind, and reaching out 
towards the goal of a reunited Catholic Church. The 
removal of the barriers which have arisen between them 
will only be brought about by a new comradeship of those 
whose faces are definitely set this way... . 

“We believe that the visible unity of the Church will 
be found to involve the wholehearted acceptance of :— 

“The Holy Scriptures as the record of God's rgvelation 
of Himself to man, and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of faith; and the Creed commonly called Nicene 
as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith, and 
either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal confes- 
sion of belief. 

“The Divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and 
the Eoly Communion, as expressing for all the corporate 
life of the whole fellowship in and with Christ. 

“A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church 
as possessing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but 
also the commission of Christ and the authority of the 
whole body.” 

And specially do I wish to remind you of one vitally 
important paragraph about the suggested new ‘‘Commis- 
sions” of our ministries: 

“In so acting, no one of us could possibly be taken to 
repudiate his past ministry. God forbid that any man 
should repudiate a past experience rich in spiritual bless- 
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ings for himself and others. Nor would any of us be 
dishonouring the Holy Spirit of God, Whose call led us 
all to our several ministries, and Whose power enabled 
us to perform them.” 

The Resolutions which in our larger Report follow the 
Appeal, and on which so much criticism has been con- 
centrated, are largely for our own people, to whom the 
Report is addressed, and who expect from us detailed 
counsel upon much which concerns our Anglican life and 
work. Also, and notably, they deal chiefly with the 
mere interim period to which I have referred—the life- 
time of present men—the interim period which has to be 
traversed before the fair ship which our Appeal tries to 
envisage afloat and on its voyage can be launched and set 
going. That interim period—though not in the life of a 
Church a long period—is bound to be a difficult one, do 
what we will. I have not tried to grapple with the 
details of those difficulties. Questions or conundrums as 
to how this or that arrangement could work will be far 
better dealt with when we know, after a time, what 
counter-proposals are deliberately put forward after 
discussion and care by thoughtful men, ministers and 
office-bearers in a sister National Church, whose Assembly 
I am privileged to be now addressing. These difficulties 
must needs be grave. But I absolutely decline to believe 
them to be insuperable provided only that the larger 
vision be kept unswervingly in view. 

I have said my say. I have taken, perhaps, undue 
advantage of your kindness, and I thank you for the 
patient hearing you have given me. I end as I began by 
reminding you, though it is not necessary, of the greatness 
of this hour in the World’s history, the clamorous con- 
fusion in which our civilization seems to be immersed, and 
the call which is sounding out to the Church of Christ 
that she should give voice and leadership to the better 
aspirations of a distracted world. We want—you want 
every bit as much as I—that we should answer to that 
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call. I honestly believe that, in the closing words of our 
appeal— 

“The spiritual leadership of the Catholic Church in 
days to come, for which the world is manifestly waiting, 
depends upon the readiness with which each group is 
prepared to make sacrifices for the sake of a common 
fellowship, a common ministry, and a common service to 
the world. . . . [We do not ask that any one communion 
should consent ‘to be absorbed in another. We do ask 
that all should unite in a new and great endeavour to re- 
cover and to manifest to the world the unity of the Body 
of Christ, for which He prayed.” It is, I believe with my 
whole heart and soul, the will of God. In the old Cru- 
sader’s cry, “Deu le veult.”” In humility, in hope, and in 
resolve let us go forward. So shall we know and use the 
time of our visitation. 
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Bishop of Peterborough. 


There are many motives compelling us to reunion, and 
he strongest ones are not always put in the foreground. 
The supreme reason for reunion is the nature of God. 
Our present state of disunion obscures His character. 
Men cannot see God but they can see the Church. Right- 
ly and naturally they argue from the Church to God. 
When the Church was one, a compact fellowship standing 
for righteousness and truth, the argument was satisfac- 
tory. The Church was in large measure the expression of 
God. But now the argument collapses, for the sight of 
the Church is not such as to suggest the character of God. 
Indeed, so far from arguing from the one to the other we 
are compelled to divert attention from the deficiencies 
of the Church. If we know that God is one, God is light, 
God is love, it is not because of, but in spite of the con- 
clusions which might be drawn from looking at His Body, 
the Church. In these days of the world’s need God’s 
character can only be adequately expressed by a reunited 
Church. It is this which makes the task involved so 
urgent, and which brands with criminal indolence those 
Christians who do not bestir themselves for its achieve- 
ment. 

That our present state of disunion is contrary to the 
character and purpose of God I take to be a proposition 
which no thoughtful Christian will dispute. I say “No 
thoughtful Christian,” for it is true, I fear, that great 


1 An Address delivered at the General Assembly of the United 
Free Church of Scotland, May 31, 1921. 
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numbers of the rank and file of our Churches have never 
stopped to think the matter out. They will say a fervent 
amen to any general sentiment which deplores the present 
situation, and with that inexpensive expression of opinion 
they pass to the next subject which claims their attention. 
But there can be no true comfort for Christendom while 
these gaping wounds in the Body of Christ remain un- 
healed, and our first duty is to bring that fact home to 
the minds and consciences of our people. It comes to this, 
that any bishop or leader of our Church who speaks about 
reunion in these days must perforce take the Lambeth 
vision as his ideal, must try to unfold its beauty and in 
the light of it discuss the methods by which it may be 
realized. 


il 


jt is to be noted at the outset that this Appeal in which 
the Bishops have attempted to portray their vision is the 
most official document that could possibly have emanated 
from the Anglican Communion. It is not the result of 
one of those friendly meetings between the Church and 
other bodies with which mercifully we have become 
familiar. It is not the official contribution of the bishops 
in any one part of the world who might have chiefly in 
view those local bodies of Christians from which they are 
separated. It is the result of the prayer and thought and 
deliberation of bishops who endeavoured to envisage the 
whole world and its problems, who were responsible for 
the outlook and administration of the Anglican Church 
in every variety of race and country, who were faced with 
various projects of reunion widely differing among differ- 
ent nations and Churches, and who ipso facto were com- 
pelled to think out some frame for the great picture 
which would enclose every part of it. Those persons, 
therefore, who insist upon testing the project solely by 
its application to reunion in Britain or in the United 
States must remember that there are other persons in 
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Canada, South India, Australia and elsewhere, who are 
looking at it from their own point of view, and one 
standpoint must be ready to be corrected by the others. 
I would emphasize further the fact that the whole appeal 
hangs together, and that no part of it, as, for example, 
that part which deals with ordination, can be isolated and 
dealt with as though it were a separate project. The 
vision that we saw then was, I venture to say, the vision 
of a truly Catholic Church. To adopt a phrase used 
sometimes in industrial circles in a widely different con- 
nection, there is contemplated one big union, one great 
family circle, in which all groups, with all their gifts and 
idiosyncrasies, so far as they are in accordance with the 
mind of Christ, would find a place. The plan may be 
criticized, but at least it covers the whole of Christendom. 
If put in action tomorrow with the willing and self-sacri- 
ficing concurrence of the Churches concerned, it could 
heal the wounds of the whole body. 

I say one big family circle, and this means obviously a 
visible unity. I quote the words of the Appeal: 

“The time has come, we believe, for all the separated groups of 
Christians to agree in forgetting the things which are behind and 
reaching out towards the goal of a reunited Catholic Church. The 
removal of the barriers which have arisen between them will only be 
brought about by a new comradeship of those whose faces are delib- 
erately set this way. 

“The vision which rises before us is that of a Church, genuinely 
Catholic, loyal to all truth, and gathering into its fellowship all ‘who 
profess and call themselves Christians,’ within whose visible unity 
all the treasures of faith and order, bequeathed as a heritage by the 
past to the present, shall be possessed in common, and made service- 
able to the whole body of Christ. Within this unity Christian com- 
munions now separated from one another would retain much that 
has long been distinctive in their methods of worship and service. 


It is through a rich diversity of life and devotion that the unity o the 
whole fellowship will be fulfilled.” ¢ 


This means, I repeat, a visible unity, and indeed no 
other would be even conceivable. Nothing smaller can- 
ever be adequate in view of the world’s need and the 
Church’s opportunity. I need not stay to refer in detail 
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to the New Testament in this connection. The Acts and 
the Epistles are simply brimming with this ideal, nay, 
rather, this experience of the one Fellowship. Nor 
could we conceive it otherwise in the Society which, how- 
ever faintly, reflects God. When God set out to deal 
with mankind He became visible, tangible, definite, in 
Jesus Christ. Men could say of that manifestation, not 
‘“we felt this sentiment,” or, ‘“we were inspired with that 
idea,” but “‘that which we have heard... seen... 
handled’ when ‘‘we beheld His glory.”’ If so, it is natural 
and inevitable that the Society which is Christ’s body 
should be similarly visible, tangible and definite. This 
notion of the Church was universal in the early days. 
Clement of Alexandria, for instance, speaks for the first 
three centuries of Christian history when in speaking of 
heretics he uses these words: 

“Tt needs no long discourse to prove that the merely human so- 
cieties which they (the heretical sects) instituted, were later in time 
than the Christian Church. The one Church, which they strive to 
break up into many sects, is bound up with the principle of unity. 


We say that the ancient and Catholic Church stands alone in essence 
and idea and principle and pre-eminence.” 


When the Christians of Smyrna sent an account of the 
martyrdom of their bishop to the other Christian com- 
munions in the Empire they addressed their communica- 
tion to “all the communities of the Holy Catholic Church 
in every place.” 

There is ample reason to believe that this ideal of unity 
commends itself to almost every part of the Church. It 
is the very breath of life to Roman Catholics, Greek 
Catholics and Anglo-Catholics. Nonconformist leaders 
of many denominations have made it plain that it is theirs. 
It was explicitly proclaimed at the great Missionary Con- 
ference in Edinburgh in 1910, in which so many Churches 
were represented. ‘“While we may differ from one an- 
other,’ says the report which was unanimously adopted 
by the Conference, “in our conception of what unity in- 
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volves and requires, we agree in believing that our Lord 
intended that we should be one in a visible fellowship.” 

But there is more up-to-date testimony than that. We 
have only to mark the words of the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Free Churches of England in re- 
gard to the Lambeth Appeal. I quote some sentences 
from this important document. 


“This fellowship, which is the Church, gives visible expression to 
its corporate life in common faith, order and worship, and to it belongs 
the vocation of witnessing for Christ, and of winning the world for 
Him, and thus bringing in the Kingdom of God. . . . That all who 
name the Name of Christ should be united, and that visibly, is a 
Christian ideal which we would pursue with all who will seek with us 
to learn and to carry out His will regarding it. 

“We, therefore, on our part desire to set before ourselves anew the 
vision of the one visible Church Catholic of Christ, and if we have not 
always been moved by this in the past—to account for which many 
historical reasons might be given—all the more would we now think, 
labour and pray for its realization.” 


Whether this ideal commends itself to the rank and 
file of the Churches represented may be doubtful; at least 
the leaders have subscribed to it without hesitation. But 
scores of thousands of Church members have never really 
given any thought to the questions involved, and only too 
many clergy as well as laity, whatever they may say, are 
content to go on as we are, uttering pious platitudes 
about a reunion which they do not expect nor indeed par- 
ticularly wish to see. Noman who will give five minutes to 
thinking out what the achievement of the ideal would mean 
to the world in these days—one mighty society pledged 
to the principles of Christ—can fail to be thrilled and 
solemnized at such a possibility, or to feel constrained to 
do whatever lies in his power towards its realization. 


II 


We must now advance further into this great temple 
and look around for the conditions which such unity would 
involve. Again I quote from the Appeal. 
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“We believe that the visible unity of the Church will be found tc 
involve the whole-hearted acceptance of :— 

“The Holy Scriptures, as the record of God’s revelation of Himseli 
to man, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith; and the 
Creed commonly called Nicene, as the sufficient statement of the 
Christian faith, and either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal 
confession of belief: 

“The divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and the Holy 
Communion, as expressing for all the corporate life of the whole fel- 
lowship in and with Christ: 

“‘A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as possess- 
ing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the commission of 
Christ and the authority of the whole body.” 


As regards the first mark of this unity, the wholehearted 
acceptance of the Holy Scriptures, no serious difficulty 
need be anticipated. The Church which refuses to stand 
on such a foundation would be uncatholic indeed. Nor 
probably would there be much more difficulty as regards 
the acceptance of the creed commonly called Nicene as a 
sufficient statement of the Christian faith, and either it 
or the Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal confession of 
faith. In the great historic Churches, of course, no diffi- 
culty would be found, and in many nonconformist 
Churches the difficulty would appear to be less than 
might have been expected. I quote some welcome words 
in this regard from the important commentary produced 
by their leaders to which I have already referred. 


“We fully realize the value of the ancient creeds. . . . We are 
convinced therefore that Free Churchmen generally would be able 
to give as wholehearted an acceptance to the Christian faith underly- 
ing these creeds as do their Anglican brethren.” 


/ 

In view of this, whatever difficulties might arise with 
smaller Churches of a more strictly confessional kind, it 
appears that so far as the larger bodies are concerned, 
agreement would not be impossible. 

More serious difficulties will arise in regard to the third 
mark of unity, namely, “a ministry acknowledged by 
every part of the Church as possessing not only the in- 
ward call of the Spirit but also the commission of Christ 
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’ 


and the authority of the whole body.” That this ministry 
must mean episcopacy in some form is not only urged in 
the Appeal, but has been agreed to by the important sub- 
committee appointed by the Archbishops’ Committee and 
by representatives of the Free Churches Commission in 
connection with the World Conference on Faith and 
Order. This united Committee has put on record their 
conviction that “‘continuity with the historic episcopate 
should be effectively preserved.” 

It may be well to clear the ground at the outset and 
to say that in proposing the episcopate as the one means 
of providing such a universally acknowledged ministry, 
the Appeal does not commit itself to any particular setting 
of episcopacy, as for example the form with which we are 
most familiar in the Church of England, where the Church 
is established, where bishops have seats in the state legis- 
lature, and where the method of their appointment is, to 
say the least, open to criticism. These are of the acci- 
dents, not of the essence of the office. Nor is it suggested 
that episcopacy should necessarily be on the semi-auto- 
cratic lines with which we are familiar. On the contrary, 
it is expressly urged that there should be a renewal of 
constitutional government, and a reversion to the system 
whereby the bishop is no longer a more or less absolute 
monarch, but a president acting in full consultation with 
his co-presbyters. It requires a real effort for any English 
churchman, let alone nonconformists, to clear his mind of 
these prepossessions and prejudices in regard to episco- 
pacy. Where it is urged in the Appeal it is urged in its 
Scriptural and primitive form, not in the development to 
which, in the Church of England in particular, it has 
attained. That being so, its great recommendations are 
that it supplies a link with the past, a guarantee of real 
unity, and the most valuable form of Church government 
which is known to experience. Here we reach the centre 
and core of the whole enterprise, for we are hereby com- 
pelled to face the question which every Church must face 
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if any progress is to be made, namely, What kind of unity 
do we want? Do we want a real family circle, or are we 
to be content with something short of that. What are 
the alternatives to the kind of unity suggested in the 
Appeal? There are two at least which have to be consid- 
ered. 

One is amalgamation. This must mean the absorption 
of all the Churches concerned by one of them, perhaps 
the largest and most influential. This plan needs only to 
be stated for its impracticabilities to be apparent. No 
Church wishes to be absorbed, and no Church with an 
adequate idea of unity would wish to absorb another. 
For one thing it would mean, in effect, a loss to the whole 
body of whatever gifts or experience might be contributed 
by the weaker member. The member thus submerged 
would lose just that distinction of outlook or capacity 
which, under a different scheme, might be conserved for 
the whole united Society. So far as the Anglican Church 
is concerned the bishops assembled at Lambeth expressly 
repudiated any such notion. ‘We do not ask,” these are 
their words, “‘that any one Communion should consent 
to be absorbed in another.’ On the other hand, where, 
as in Scotland, you have two Churches practically iden- 
tical in creed and government, amalgamation or something 
like it, is the obvious plan, and in these circumstances the 
Churches concerned have everything to gain. 

But there is another way of effecting unity, and in 
some respects a more attractive one, namely, by federa- 
tion. Why not, it may be asked, recognize the fact that 
there are many Christian Churches, differing in faith and 
order, claiming a complete independence of each other, 
and that these Churches, though standing for different 
aspects of the faith and working on different lines, might 
well be linked together by some kind of nexus which, while 
respecting the liberty of each community, would do some- 
thing at least to prevent overlapping, and to increase that 
mutual friendliness which we desire to cultivate? This 
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plan of course has great attractions. It releases each 
Church from any obligation to think out its own position, 
and it shelves completely the difficult question of what 
contribution of faith or order each Church can bring to 
the future reunited Church. It takes each Church by it- 
self, re-establishes its status quo, with possibly one or two 
sentimental additions, such as intercommunion and inter- 
change of pulpits, which merely spread a pleasant cover- 
ing over the inherent difficulties of the situation. This 
ideal is not family life, but a loose federation, where each 
Church stands on its own basis, lives its own life, directs 
its own organization with no interference and with no 
very necessary interest in the affairs of the others. Fur- 
thermore, it declines the task of giving a spiritual lead in 
the real meaning of international fellowship to a world 
which still looks to the Church for an exhibition of what 
fellowship can mean. The scheme adopts the line of least 
resistance, and I venture to ask whether that is quite 
worthy of the followers of Christ at a time like this. But 
there are more serious objections which must be men- 
tioned. Not the least of them is that the New Testament 
knows nothing of any such scheme, nor would it have 
been conceivable to the mind of a man like St. Paul. The 
modern plan of Christian communities, standing distinct 
and apart from one another, and in many cases existing 
to emphasize assent to some particular article of the 
creed, or dissent from any creed at all, or to emphasize 
some particular form of polity, can claim no sanction 
whether from the New Testament or the practice of the 
early Church. There were indeed local Churches—many 
of them founded by St. Paul himself—but the only thing 
that separated them was distance, not faith or order, and 
what is more important, each local Church was regarded 
as representing the whole body, not some particular sec- 
tion of it. Each Church, therefore, stood for the one truth 
and the whole truth. Each was linked to the others by 
the one universally recognized ministry, first, of apostles 
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and prophets, later of presbyters and bishops. Christian 
communities in watertight compartments, if I may so 
speak, were undreamt of in those days, and the gravest 
objection to a scheme of federation is that it would per- 
petuate these divergences, whether they are good or bad. 
If a Church possesses gifts and capacities which are ac- 
cording to the mind of Christ, we want those gifts and 
capacities for the whole body, and this they could never 
be under a loose scheme of federation. They would con- 
tinue indeed, but mainly as the sole possession of the 
community concerned. On the other hand, in the case | 
of those distinctions which are useless or out of date, due 
it may be to some historical cause which has long since 
disappeared, instead of being quietly submerged as they 
would be if they were involved in the life of the whole 
body, they would be perpetuated indefinitely, to the detri- 
ment of the whole cause, and most of all to the com- 
munity immediately concerned. I do not wish to belittle 
the connection between the Churches which a scheme of 
federation would secure. It would indeed be better than 
nothing. If the Church was a human association of men 
drawn together by a common devotion to Christ no fault 
could be found. But if the Church is more than that; if 
it is the body of Christ; if it is the corporate reflection of 
God; if it is the organ of the divine Spirit, then manifestly 
its links must be something more vital than federation. 
You cannot federate the members of a body. They are 
separate indeed in one sense, and each has its own func- 
tion, but the connection between them is not one of organ- 
ization but of life. They are controlled by the one Head, 
animated by the one blood which circulates through the 
whole; inbreathed by the one Spirit of which they are 
the material framework. The body of Christ cannot be 
less than this. It exists, but it has lost its vital nexus. 
Can that be restored? 

The second serious and very practical objection to 
federation is that it would not solve our difficulties. It 
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would in no sense meet the situation. It is certain that 
the great historic Churches would refuse union on such 
lines. And even assuming that the Free Churches were 
ready and willing, this would mean a division of Christen- 
dom into pan-catholic and pan-protestant. This would 
be disastrous, for each of the two great systems of thought 
has much to give to the other, and a true catholicism must 
include all in protestantism which is in accordance with 
the mind of Christ. Is there any other way? 


Ill 


I believe there is, and one which combines the advan- 
tages and avoids the drawbacks of both. If the disad- 
vantages of federation are to be avoided we must have a 
vital unity, a real organ of thought and action. If we are 
to avoid the disadvantages of amalgamation we must keep 
all that is according to the mind of Christ in every com- 
munity, not scrapping such differences of gifts or experi- 
ence, but pouring them into the full stream of the family 
life. Is this possible? I dare to believe it is. So do 250 
bishops of the Communion to which I belong. For it was 
this vision of a united Church which captured the 
minds of the Lambeth Conference of 1920, and which 
every member feels constrained to put before his fellow 
Christians whenever opportunity offers. Briefly the 
vision was this. A Catholic Church which should be in 
deed and in truth one great family circle; holding the 
same fundamentals of the faith, administering the sacra- 
ments which were ordained by Christ, acknowledging 
one universally accredited ministry, and combining in 
one supreme adventure—the capture of the Kingdoms of 
this world for the Kingdom of our Lord. One Family 
Circle. Yet within the family circle thus secured, groups 
of Christians, each with large liberty for its own emphasis 
on doctrine, its own methods of worship, its own polity, 
its own discipline; in these matters, in fact, the largest 
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liberty which is consistent with the fundamentals of the 
whole fellowship. Such a plan, as it seems, would be 
markedly free from the rigidity of amalgamation and the 
looseness of federation. It would manifest the essential 
characteristics of human life. For here would be a Society 
which, while it would curb the extravagance of the indi- 
vidual Church or group, would jealously guard its liberty 
and enhance its personality. At the same time the indi- 
vidual group, mindful of the glory of membership in the 
Society, and realizing itself far more truly within its bor- 
ders than it ever could in the isolation of complete in- 
dependence, would find its greatest ambition in bringing 
its best to the common wealth. This, we believe, is the 
only kind of unity worth real sacrifice, and it is the solemn 
duty of all who believe in it to commend it in season and 
out of season to their fellow Christians. 

Let me underline two or three points. First, I recall 
that this one family circle was not only the plan of the 
early Church but remained so for ten centuries. It means 
that the Christian family was bound together by a nexus 
of bishops which no one ever thought of questioning, and 
which kept the whole circle, in spite of its variety of differ- 
ences, compact. This nexus of the succession can be held 
up to ridicule by representing it as merely mechanical. 
We must rid our minds of all that savours of the mechani- 
cal or the magical if we would see its real beauty. The 
bishops were not appointed by one another. They were | 
appointed by the whole body, but they received their 
fatherly commission from those who had already been 
commissioned as heads of the family. The succession 
therefore, on its more intimate, that is, its more true side, 
means a great family life and love thus orderly expressed 
in the human links binding the Christians of one age to 
the next. In no other way, as it seems, could the unity of 
fundamental faith have been preserved. In no other way 
could the Society have maintained its order and discipline 
in so many countries and in such various circumstances. 
The question is, is this worth preserving for the united 
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Church? Do we really desire to contemplate a catholic 
society completely, and, as it would appear, unnecessarily, 
severed from the past? Is this ancient method of family 
unity a factor which in these days we can afford to dis- 
pense with? Is it not true that with all their many virtues 
the separated Churches have not infrequently developed 
on the one hand a burden of doctrinal accretions, on the 
other hand a onesidedness and even vagueness of faith, 
almost degenerating in some cases into mere sentimental- 
ism, which the full life of the family circle would have 
corrected or prevented? To put the matter bluntly, we 
must have Catholicism, but a Catholicism tempered by 
all that is true in Protestantism. At its best Catholicism 
has been described by a great nonconformist in glowing 
words: 

“Catholicism holds before our eyes the conception of a Christianity 
which is one for all mankind, and can hold all mankind in one; a 
body of divine truth, which living, develops with the ages, absorbs 
all new discoveries, and teaches men the way of God ever more per- 
fectly. A worship which, celebrated at a million shrines, may yet 
be one in idea, method and end. A worship which unites all classes 
and all sorts of men by touching at once the intellect and the heart, 
the aesthetic sense and the will. It holds in its heart all the ideal of 
sanctity, a noble renunciation, a sacrifice of self in the service of 
humanity, a complete surrender of the individual will to God.’”? 

At its worst it shows narrowness, obscurantism, pro- 
fessionalism, an over-emphasis on the objective, but these 
are in no sense of its essence, but only its exaggerations. 
We may be certain that a true Catholicism must en- 
deavour to express all that is in the mind of God so far 
as humanity can understand it, and satisfy all the true 
hspirations of men. I maintain, therefore, that a true 
Catholicism is the world’s greatest need, and that the 
Catholic Church of the future must find means to include 
all that is true in the devotion and activity of the sepa- 
rated Churches of the last three hundred years. Apart 
from this it will remain impoverished and inadequate for 


its world task. 


2Dr. Horton, The Church and Nonconformity, p. 88. 
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And it is precisely this larger Catholicism which is con- 
tained in the vision. For in the mind of the bishops the 
reunited Church is to include all groups whose life and 
activities are founded on the fundamentals of the faith. 
In the words of a speaker at the Anglo-Catholic Congress 
in London: ‘‘Catholic truth is not servility to a system. 
Within it we are conscious of the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.’ Built on the great indispensable foun- 
dations to which I have alluded, the catholic temple is 
to include many chapels and many groups, each with its 
own outlook, tradition, methods of worship and devotion. 
I should, for instance, fearlessly contemplate the inclusion 
of the great Methodist Communion with its doctrine and 
polity in large measure unchanged. I can picture to my- 
self two or three Methodist leaders becoming the first 
bishops, and the whole movement going forward as John 
Wesley originally intended it should, as a society within 
the Church, to the infinite enrichment alike of the Church 
and of the Society itself. 

But, it will be objected, this means reordination. I 
say let it mean reordination, or any sacrifice, however 
great, for an end so immeasurably superb. No one is 
asked to contemplate this step in itself apart from the 
vision. We have always to ask not, is it tolerable, but, 
for those who have set their faces towards the attainment 
of the vision, is it worth while? And mark you, the pro- 
posal is not a reordination which would involve the repudi- 
ation of past ministries, but a conditional reordination all 
round justin so far as the satisfaction of the Christian con- 
science demands it. Any one group, that is, is asked to 
humble itself to this extent in deference to conscientious 
scruples in another group. Reordination is one thing and 
may be put out of court at once. Conditional ordination 
is quite another thing, as an act of grace, anda sign that the 
group concerned is prepared to leave no stone unturned 
to bring about the consummation we all desire. If union 
is to come, say between the Anglican Communion and the 
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Greek Church or later on with the Roman Church, and if 
the process will be facilitated by my being conditionally 
reordained in order to set at rest all doubts, not in my 
own mind, for there could be none, but in the minds of 
fellow Christians in other Communions than mine, then 
TI am ready not to submit—that word is hateful—but to 
do my part in any corporate sacrifice which may be called 
for. I will not ask the nonconformist brother to do any- 
thing which I am not prepared to do myself. Indeed 
were he prepared for this similar act of grace, for it can 
be nothing less than that, I should demand to be com- 
missioned by him if only as an outward demonstration of 
my penitence for all that in my Church has made union 
difficult in the past. In a perfect Church with no schisms 
and no past, and where no one was to blame, such a plan 
might well be rejected. But the Church is imperfect, and 
our past full of misunderstanding and prejudice, to say 
nothing of envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness. 
This means that for each Church the first step is penitence 
and self-humiliation. Nor is precedent lacking for such 
a course. 

In face of a world-wide need the Son of God declined 
to stand upon His rights, insisted upon being baptized, 
which was wholly unnecessary, insisted upon death, 
whereas He was the only human being who ought never 
to have died. Only by way of sacrifice lies fellowship in 
a world like ours. If we are all now to stand upon our 
rights, we shall stand there for ever, by ourselves. In 
such a stand no principle is concerned, unless it be the 
principle that no one is ever to give up anything or make 
any sacrifice for the sake of the body. 

Nor is even this all that is to be said. Larger responsi- 
bility demands a larger equipment. Priests and ministers 
willing for such a step and approaching thereby a great 
and almost bewildering enlargement of scope for their 
ministry, might well seek still further gifts of spiritual 
power for its exercise. Indeed we may be sure that the 
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Spirit, in thus drawing the Churches into one, would be 
ready with a fresh anointing for a work and witness so 
immeasurably enhanced. Just as each step in the Chris- 
tian ministry, from deacon to priest or bishop, involves 
no repudiation of the past, but the seeking of new powers 
for larger responsibilities, so it would be here. We can 
hardly imagine the access of influence in the world which 
would come to a reunited Church, nor can we imagine 
the access of spiritual power which would thereby accrue 
of which such a recommissioning of its agents would be 
the sign and sacrament. No one who makes a sacrifice 
can foresee the often amazing force of life and love which 
will thereby be released. He only sees the difficult step 
which he must take. So it must be surely in some degree 
with the great Christian groups. The life which the 
Church needs is there, and may be had, at a price. Can 
we drink of that cup and be baptized with that baptism? 
Only in such a setting is this question of “‘reordination’”’ to 
be considered. Any isolation of it apart from this “vision 
glorious” leads merely to misunderstanding and distrust. 


IV 


But the supreme necessity, as I have said, is the mani- 
festation of God and the redemption of the world. For 
in a world like ours God can only manifest Himself in the 
framework of the material. When heaven came to earth 
it chose for its framework such dull prosaic things as a 
manger in a crowded inn yard, a cottage home at Naza- 
reth, a carpenter’s bench, a company of dull-witted men 
whose ideas were chained to the things of the world, and 
finally an executioner’s gibbet on a green hill far away. 
Nothing could be more unemotional or unromantic, yet 
it was the framework of the life of God. This is precisely 
what the Church should be. And it is to the task of re- 
constructing this framework that every Christian com- 
munity is called at the present time. 

Moreover, as always, God makes the first move. Unity 
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comes from him. When God wanted expression in Christ 
He found it. If God wants expression through His Church 
He will find it. If we are prepared, as Christ was, with 
our self humiliation, our readiness to take the form of a 
slave, to go all lengths of sacrifice and love, then God will 
very highly exalt us into a body in which He can move 
forward to victory; will give us a name, a character, 
which will reflect His name; will transform us into a 
society aflame with His beauty, instinct with His Spirit. 

But even reunion is no end in itself. It is the recon- 
struction of a body in whom the Spirit of Christ may 
have free course. And the Spirit is pressing for a more 
adequate utterance. The alternative to world chaos is a 
world state in which each nation bears its part. But, as 
has been said, so far the movement towards a world state 
has lacked any driving power of passion. Here is the 
Church’s opportunity. Yet only a reunited Church can 
inspire men and nations to a reunited world. If there is 
indeed to be world fellowship, the Church must supply 
the motive and show the way. We can dally no longer. 
By a disunion which continually grieves the Spirit 
the Church imperils its very life. The times recall 
another world crisis, when, as now, the opportunity was 
great, and the awful verdict which was then pronounced, 
“Therefore say I unto you, the Kingdom of God shall be 
taken away from you, and shall be given to a nation (a 
Church) bringing forth the fruits thereof.” Will history 
repeat itself? The twentieth century will give the answer. 
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“Our very name implies the positions on which we 
stand. We are Churches. ... We are Free Churches. 
... And we are Evangelical Free Churches.’ These 
vigorous assertions are transcribed from the report of 
the Committee appointed by the Federal Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches of England and the National 
Free Church Council to consider the Lambeth Appeal. 
They occur in a paragraph dealing with “vital principles 
or postulates for which the Evangelical Free Churches 
stand.” And the context in which they are found—their 
association with such phrases as “our corporate capacity,” 
“not merely individually but corporately,” “‘the recogni- 
tion or non-recognition on the part of Anglicanism of the 
Churches we represent as, in their corporate character, 
parts of the one Church of the Lord Jesus Christ’”—leaves 
no doubt as to the sense in which the term Churches is em- 
ployed. It is employed as applicable to religious denomi- 
nations separately organized; and, so employed, it infers 
plainly that such denominations are to be regarded as sub- 
stantive ecclesiastical units. This use of the term can, of 
course, point to the names by which national Churches 
have been designated for generations as having set it an 
example. It can also plead the sanction of general and 
long-established currency in popular speech. But the 
language of the report referred to is so deliberate through- 
out, and the particular assertions quoted are so express 
and categorical, so evidently intended to define with 
technical precision a certain status claimed, that the 
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words “we are Churches” appear to invite and even to 
challenge somewhat strict examination. In venturing to 
concentrate attention upon these words, accordingly, the 
present article regards them merely as illustrative. It 
does not presume to judge between different denomina- 
tions. It declines to pronounce one denomination to be 
a Church, and another not. Its purpose is both less con- 
troversial and more radical—to enquire, namely, whether 
any denominations “in their corporate character’ can 
be called Churches properly, whether, as matter of fact, 
the title when used in this sense of any specific com- 
munion, either conformist or non-conformist, does really 
possess technical precision at all, and whether, therefore, 
such inferences as depend upon the technical precision of 
its use are legitimate. 

The use finds no support in the vocabulary of the 
New Testament. In the New Testament a Church is a 
particular local Church, and the Church is the one universal 
Church—that Church, either absolutely, or as represented 
in the particular local Church.! When groups are re- 
ferred to, the plural number is used—‘“‘the Churches of 
Judea,” “the Churches of Galatia,’ “‘the Churches of 
Asia.” Special circumstances—propinquity, race, polit- 
ical environment, acknowledgment of some one Apos- 
tle, St. Peter or St. Paul or St. John, as Founder or Super- 
intendent—might confer upon the Churches of a segre- 
gated group, a certain marked and distinctive community, 
in one or other of such characteristics. The group, how- 
ever, is never described as a Church. From very early 
days, great cities may have contained a plurality of con- 
gregations, of which perhaps traces linger in allusions to 
the Church in the house of this person and that person; 
and these congregations may have been spoken of collec- 
tively as the Church in those cities. But their case pre- 
sents no parallel to the group-Church of to-day. They 
would be regarded as one Church because they were one 

1See Hort’s The Christian Ecclesia, Lecture VII. 
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Church, because presumably they could still from time to 
time assemble as one congregation for united worship or 
could realize and exhibit their unity by some other means, 
such as rotative celebration of the one Eucharist in the 
several regions. The broad assertion may be made with 
confidence that the New Testament recognizes no more 
than two primary senses attaching to the word Church 
in application to the Christian society—that which desig- 
nates the Church wniversal and that which designates the 
local Church. Of any intermediate Church, suspended, 
as it were, between the universal and the local, the New 
Testament knows nothing. 

Strictly, of course, two senses of one word cannot both 
be primary; one must derive from the other; and, in this 
instance, much depends upon the question of relative 
precedence. Is the Church so called because it represents 
the aggregate of local Churches? or, are local Churches 
so called because each one of them represents the Church? 
There can be little doubt that the latter alternative in- 
dicates the primitive point of view. Dr. A. J. Mason, 
quoting Hort and Sohm with approval, asserts this 
definitely. “If it were not for the history of the name, 
no one could have been surprised . . . if Christians had 
begun by thinking of local associations, and then had 
massed them together into one. But this was not the 
way. Hort said that to each local Ecclesia St. Paul 
ascribed a unity of its own, but that there was no grouping 
of them into partial wholes or into one great whole.” 
“The reason why the Church in the single house, or the 
Church of a single city, came to bear that name was not 
that it was a complete organization in itself, but because 
it was ideally an assembly representing the entire Divine 
Society.” In order of conception, the entire Divine So- 
ciety comes first; its local manifestations are named 
after it. There is, and from doctrinal considerations can 
be, but one Church—one People of the New Covenant, 

? Early History of the Church and Ministry, Essay I. 
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one Family of God in Christ, one Spiritual Temple, one 
mystical Body of the Risen and Ascended Lord; and this 
one Church exhibits its actual concrete life, and for 
practical reasons can do so, nowhere else than in the 
particular local Churches, which are its component, or, 
more correctly, its illustrative, units. 
This fundamental conception of the Church and the 
Churches passed as a principle into Church History. 
When Episcopacy in its monarchical form had gained 
acceptance everywhere, the particular flock presided over 
by one Bishop together with his staff of Presbyters and 
Deacons was universally recognized as the ecclesiastical 
unit. The association of these units for the maintenance 
of Catholicity, and for its fuller realization, in faith, wor- 
ship, discipline and government, became practically im- 
perative. Synods and councils were multiplied. For 
administrative purposes, dioceses (styled parishes at 
first) were grouped together into provinces, and provinces 
into patriarchates—a system which followed closely the 
divisions and sub-divisions of civil jurisdiction. But 
neither the region Of a council, nor the province, nor the 
patriarchate was thought of as a Church. The diocese 
was a Church. Referring to Cyprian’s views, Dr. Swete 
writes: “Supreme in his own Church, the priest and pastor 
of the flock, the Bishop is subject only to Christ; the 
Church knows no other “Bishop of bishops.’ The bishops 
of the Catholic Church are a collegiwm which is to the 
whole Church what the individual bishop is to his own 
community.’® Even schismatic communions did not 
profess to be Churches in the modern sense. “From our 
modern point of view,” writes Dr. A. J. Mason, “‘we 
may speak of the Marcionite Church, or the Montanist 
Church, or the Novatianist Church, standing side by side 
with the Catholic Church, but this was not the nomencla- 
ture of early days. Each body of Christians in its turn 
claimed to be the Church, and by so doing denied the 
3 Karly History of the Church and Ministry. Preface. 
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claim of the rest.”* Each modelled itself upon the same 
conception of the Church and the Churches. 

In medieval times, in Western Christendom, the size 
and population of dioceses tended, as they still do, to 
obscure the pristine character of each as the fold of one 
flock—a character exhibited more clearly in the congre- 
gation of the parish. Nevertheless, theoretically, the 
see of a bishop remained the ecclesiastical unit, between 
which and the Church universal there might interpose 
an elaborate hierarchical system, but not any intermedi- 
ate Church. 

Even the Reformation did not give birth at once to 
the novelty of group-Churches. “The Reformers,” says 
Dr. G. W. Sprott, “believed in one Catholic visible 
Church, the Spouse of Christ, the Body of which He is 
Head, a supernatural Kingdom of which He is Lord; and 
they regarded national Churches as provinces of this 
Kingdom, the representatives of which should meet in 
general councils to determine matters of common in- 
terest and to maintain unity.”® The return to primitive 
ideals helped at first—notably in Scotland—to revive in 
some shape the original conception of the Church and the 
Churches. The diocese, or, where Episcopacy had been 
discarded, the parochial congregation, was understood to 
be the particular Church. Particular Churches were united 
under a common system of government, either the ancient 
provincial régime or a new gradation of ecclesiastical 
courts. But, exactly designated, this common system 
was a government, not a Church; and the group of par- 
ticular Churches subjected to it was, in theory, not any 
self-contained Ecclesia, but simply a portion of the 
Church universal. 

To the Reformation, however, and to its consequences, 
the modern conception of collective Churches must be 
attributed. It is the product*of various concurrent or 


* Early History of the Church and Ministry. Essay 1. 
° The Doctrine of Schism in the Church of Scotland. 
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successive conditions and impulses. The first of these 
conditions was that of severance from the jurisdiction of 
Rome. This isolated the regions affected. It withdrew 
them from contact with a living embodiment of Catho- 
icity, and left to them only their own domestic organiza- 
tions and the impalpable idea of something larger beyond. 
A second condition, which co-operated with the first, was 
the virtually simultaneous emergence, or, at least, aggran- 
dizement, of the unitary state. This gave rise to definite 
national Churches, and consolidated them in distinctive 
forms. A third factor may be discerned in the direct ap- 
plication to certain national Churches of the doctrine of 
the two Kingdoms—the temporal and the spiritual. In » 
ts origin, no doubt, this was a reaction against the Eras- 
tian pretensions of the unitary State; but the emphasis 
which it laid upon the independence and autonomy of 
the body spiritual contributed also to make the insulation 
and individualization of that body more complete. In a 
small sovereign State like Scotland, for example, where 
the doctrine of the two Kingdoms was applied with con- 
spicuous and uncompromising thoroughness, its promul- 
zation appreciably encouraged the uncatholic ideal of a 
small sovereign Church. <A fourth and very powerful 
agent came subsequently into play with the increase of 
secession and non-conformity. This operated to multiply 
ndefinitely interpenetrative ecclesiastical systems, each 
slaiming independence not only of Rome, nor only of 
he civil State, nor only of national Churches, but also 
of one another. A fifth movement has now set in, one 
nost welcome in itself, but one which, unless guided by 
Catholic principles, threatens to give fixity to the concep- 
ion of group-Churches. Under urgency of the spirit of 
oleration in the last century, and animated in this cen- 
ury by a positive longing for fellowship, separated com- 
nunions have laid aside much of their old exclusiveness; 
hey no longer lightly unchurch one another; they make 
t their aim rather to cultivate mutual recognition in 
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the fullest measure of which their convictions permit. 
But, in order to regularize that mutual recognition which 
Christian sentiment prompts, the existing situation must 
be interpreted by ecclesiastical theory. And the theory 
which now presses for acceptance is that evolved through 
the gradual process indicated above, that which posits 
intermediate Churches as structural components of the 
Catholic Church, that, in short, which must be assumed 
whenever this claim is precisely formulated: “‘We are 
Churches.” 

What exactly does this claim mean by its use of the 
word Churches? It cannot mean that which either one or 
other of the two primary senses of the word designates. 
A group-Church does not occupy the status of a unwersal 
Church. More than one universal Church there cannot be. 
If any specific communion, such as that of Rome, is the 
Catholic Church, then all other communions are conse- 
quently outside the Catholic Church. Neither does a 
group-Church occupy the status of a particular Church. A 
particular Church must be that ecclesiastical unit in 
which the visibility of the Catholic Church comes plainly 
to its sharpest focus. This condition is satisfied by the 
local congregation only. The local congregation, duly 
constituted in respect of pastorate and people, alone 
possesses capacity to exhibit with distinctness the essen- 
tial features of the Catholic Church. By virtue of its 
immediate concern with the actual flock, of its organic 
and sacramental life, of its corporate worship, of its one 
Holy Table, of its common and mutual service, of its 
display of differentiated gifts, of its orderly administra- 
tion of discipline, of its edifying of itself in love, it can 
show forth to the world, as no ecclesiastical group can, 
what the Family of God in Jesus Christ is. Recognition 
of this truth confers upon the higher Congregationalist 
doctrine a position of strength. ‘The local Churches,” 
says Principal Garvie, ‘“‘are called Churches in the New 
Testament, because they are the local manifestations of 
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the one Church of Jesus Christ, which as His Body is not 
confined, even as He is not, by conditions of time or space, 
but functions wherever He is.’® With this admirable 
statement both Episcopalian and Presbyterian will agree, 
although differing from one another as to the exact defini- 
tion of the local Church, and together differing from the 
Congregationalist in requiring for the due constitution 
of the local Church a Catholic and Apostolic ministry, 
and the background of a visible and corporate Catholi- 
cism. To the particular Church, in this primitive sense, 
the collective group-Church bears no analogy. It appears 
simply as a frame-work of organization—of organization 
co-operative, legislative, administrative—between the 
Churches and the Church. It is an abstraction of the 
former, and of the latter it is but a shadowy simulacrum. 

If, then, such group-units of ecclesiastical organization 
are to be styled Churches, it must be in a secondary and 
derivative sense. On this understanding, no objection 
can be taken to their use of the term. They require to 
be called something; and, in order to avoid continuous 
recourse to clumsy circumlocutions, it is both convenient 
and natural to call them Churches. Moreover, in a 
secondary and derivative sense, this use of the term can 
vindicate its propriety. The organized group of true 
particular Churches, although but a faint shadow, 1s, 
nevertheless, a real shadow of the Church universal. In 
its witness for the larger outlook, in its collective fellow- 
ship, in its united enterprise, in its subordination of con- 
stituent units to the interests of a larger whole, in its 
articulated structure, in its representation of one body, 
certain aspects and attributes of the Church universal 
do acquire a degree of visibility. This indeed accounts 
for the love which good and pious members of every de- 
nomination entertain towards their own Church. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, their affection sees in it reflected 
something of the impressive splendour of the Church 

6 THe CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY, December, 1920, p. 555. 
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universal. Their own Church serves to interpret to their 
hearts the amiability of the one Household, the one 
Temple, the one Body. As groups of true particular 
Churches, therefore, or as true parts of the Church uni- 
versal, denominations separately organized may be quite 
fittingly designated Churches. It is an intelligible and 
appropriate convention of nomenclature. Hooker has 
put the case with his accustomed picturesque felicity :— 
“As the main body of the sea being one, yet within divers 
precincts hath divers names; so the Catholic Church is in 
like sort divided into a number of distinct societies, every 
one of which is termed a Church within itself.” 

The claim under consideration, however, means evi- 
dently more than this. It attaches a dogmatic value to 
its assertion. It would have us regard the various seas 
as inland lakes—entirely landlocked. It seems to pos- 
tulate a new primary sense for the word Church—a tertium 
quid between the particular and the universal Church. 
In this it expresses the modern non-Catholic mind. Cur- 
rent use of the word in a representative sense has trans- 
formed that representative into a substantial sense; and 
a category has been evolved which requires some distinc- 
tive name. Perhaps the name Unitary Church, which 
points towards the ideal contemplated, may be found to 
answer the requirement. Unitary States were defined by 
Professor Henry Sidgwick® as “States in which the ordi- 
nary exercise of the highest powers of government be- 
longs to a central organ or organs, exercising control over 
all the members of the State; while only matters of 
secondary importance are handed over to the independent 
management of local governing bodies’’; as States in which 
the final decisions of the central organs, ““demanding the 
obedience of the rest of the community, are as harmonious 
and consistent as if they emanated from one rational will.” 
The resemblance between modern Churches and the uni- 


7 Ecclesvastical Polity, III., i., 14. 
8 The Elements of Politics. 
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tary State, thus defined, may not be, except in the case of 
ultramontane Rome, entirely complete; but it is close 
enough to suggest the designation Unitary Church. Be- 
tween modern Churches and that multiplicity of sovereign 
States which arises upon the disruption of an empire the 
general likeness is unmistakable. 

By the Unitary Church, accordingly, we mean an 
ecclesiastical organization which possesses sharply de- 
limited frontiers and a centralized rule; one which makes 
absolute claim to be spiritually independent and spiri- 
tually autonomous. Its constitutional ideal is that of the 
societas perfecta. Speaking recently of the Church in 
Scotland, Dr. Alexander Martin referred expressly to 
“her character as a perfecta societas, inherently possessed 
of plenary authority in the realm of faith and conscience, 
and both entitled and bound to exercise it freely.’’® 
“This,” he added, “is the conception of Christ’s Church 
with which our history has entrusted us, and we cannot 
surrender it.” Entertaining this ideal, the Unitary 
Church tends to appropriate to itself attributes which 
belong properly either to the particular Church or to the 
Church universal. It finds its constitutional model either 
in a species of expanded Congregationalism or in a species 
of contracted Catholicism. Both of those conceptions 
are, however, strictly self-contradictory; and neither of 
them can be maintained without the sacrifice of its own 
fundamental doctrine. 

This becomes evident when we begin to enquire, 
Whence does the Unitary Church derive the authority 
which confers upon it absolute independence and com- 
plete autonomy? Is it as a body formed by the association 
of independent and autonomous congregations—congre- 
gations, which by agreement have yielded up to this col- 
lective body some quota of their own inherent authority? 
If so, then the moment the collective body becomes truly 


9 Assembly Addresses on Church Unity and a “Fundamentals” 
Creed, 1920. 
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unitary, that moment its constituents cease to be unitary; 
they are dependent upon it; they forfeit their original 
autonomy. Or, is it as a body which forms part of the 
Catholic Church, and, in virtue of that participation, has 
spiritual jurisdiction within its own province? If so, 
then it cannot pretend to the true independence and 
autonomy of a unitary condition. Whenever it puts for- 
ward such a claim, it thereby separates itself from the 
whole of which it is part. No part of the Catholic Church 
can exercise jurisdiction except over matters belonging 
to its own provincial administration. Beyond its own 
sphere, it can neither legislate nor adjudicate; and, al- 
though the existing confusions of Christendom provide 
no constitutional procedure by which appeals may be 
carried to the tribunal of Catholic judgment, nor any 
oecumenical voice for the pronouncement of authoritative 
decisions upon questions of weight that affect all the 
Churches simultaneously, still it must be admitted surely 
that, so long as Churches claim to be parts of the Catholic 
Church, there cannot but be many matters formally 
reserved from their arbitrament, many matters concern- 
ing the Faith, concerning the Sacraments, concerning the 
Ministry, over which they have no legitimate power. If 
this, however, be the case, they are not in fact unitary; 
they are not soctetates perfectae. 

Before it can give an adequate account of itself the 
Unitary Church must discover a new doctrinal basis for 
its authority. This basis may be sought after in the 
theory of corporate personality. The theory belongs, in- 
deed, rather to social and political than to theological 
science. Nevertheless, it applies to religious societies as 
well as to those of every other class. Argument may be 
held to maintain, that, whenever particular Churches 
enter into a collective association, the association becomes 
a separate individual entity. It then contains something 
more than the sum of its components. As an association, 
jt cannot perform its functions without thereby develop- 
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ing an authority of its own, a will of its own, an ethos 
of its own, a practice and traditions of its own. This is 
perfectly true. But it is no truer of ecclesiastical than of 
social and political bodies; nor does it explain the acquisi- 
tion of absolute independence and complete self-govern- 
ment. No doubt, associations acting through represen- 
tative Christian men, and concerned with matters of dis- 
tinctively Christian interest, and dealing with these 
matters upon avowedly Christian principles, evolve, or 
ought to evolve, a corporate personality of specifically 
Christian type. In their case, the discipline of associa- 
tional life should produce the very best of which mere 
association is capable. Still, by itself alone, the theory 
does not indicate whence this corporate personality has 
obtained any theological sanction for that ‘‘plenary 
authority in the realm of faith and conscience,” which 
the Unitary Church is said to possess. In order to ex- 
plain this transcendental endowment, the theory of cor- 
porate personality must be supplemented from some 
other source. 

This is done in common practice by the simple process 
of transferring to the Unitary Church attributes and 
powers which belong properly to the Catholic Church 
as a whole. Inaccuracy in the use of words facilitates the 
process. “The mixture of those things by speech which 
by nature are divided, is,’ according to Hooker, “the 
mother of all error.’’° In discussions regarding the 
Church the habit prevails to employ that term inter- 
changeably as having reference sometimes to the univer- 
sal and sometimes to the intermediate Church. Hence 
it comes about that whatever may be predicated con- 
cerning the former is tacitly assumed to be attributable 
also and with equal propriety and directness to the 
latter. But the need for some defensible rationale be- 
comes apparent whenever the assumption is challenged. 

In order to supply such a rationale, the sublime doctrine 

10 Heclesiastical Polity, IL., iti., 1. 
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which represents Christ as Head over all things to the 
Church is invoked. An illustration of recourse to this 
doctrine for the purpose in question—an illustration, 
which affords also a very pertinent and complete example 
of transition from one sense of the term Church to another 
—presents itself in the Declaratory Act adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Free Church of Scotland 
in 1905. The first paragraph of that Act asserts: “This 
Church continues to claim that the Church of Christ 
has under Him, as her only Head, independent and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction and power of legislating in all matters 
of doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of this 
Church, including therein the right from time to time 
to alter, change, add to, or modify her constitution and 
laws, subordinate Standards and Church Formulas, and 
to determine and declare what these are.’”’ The second 
paragraph then proceeds: ‘““The General Assembly accord- 
ingly declare anew and enact that it is a fundamental 
principle and rule of this Church, that in dependence on 
the grace of God, recognizing the authority of the Word 
of God contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, as the supreme unchangeable Standard, and 
looking to the Head of the Church for the promised guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, this Church has the sole and ex- | 
clusive right and power from time to time, as duty may 
require, through her Courts, to alter, change, add to, or 
modify her constitution and laws, subordinate Standards 
and Formulas, and to determine what these are.’’ Here, 
the process of assumption displays itself transparently: 
The Church has certain rights, therefore this Church has 
these rights; and, in either case, these rights are claimed 
as prerogative under the only Head of the Church who 
is the Fountain of all Authority. 

A similar illustration may be found in one of the 
Articles prepared as a basis for the proposed union be- 
tween the Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church of Scotland. “This Church,” the Article affirms, 
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“as part of the Universal Church wherein the Lord Jesus 
Christ has appointed a government in the hands of Church 
office-bearers, receives from Him, its Divine King and 
Head, and from Him alone, the right and power subject 
to no civil authority to legislate, and to adjudicate 
finally, in all matters of doctrine, worship, government, 
and discipline in the Church, including the right to deter- 
mine all questions concerning membership and office in 
the Church, the constitution and membership of its 
Courts, and the mode of election of its office-bearers, and 
to define the boundaries of the spheres of labour of its 
ministers and other office-bearers.’’!! The Article has not, 
as yet, received authoritative interpretation. Any par- 
ticular construction of its sense must, therefore, be offered 
with reserve. But the phraseology used does seem to 
imply that the universal Church is to be viewed not as 
one Kingdom, but as a continent of Kingdoms over each 
one of which the Lord Jesus Christ is King; that it is to 
be viewed not as one Body, but as a congeries of Bodies, 
of each one of which the Lord Jesus Christ is Head. This 
view lies as a background behind that phrase, descrip- 
tive of our Lord’s relation to the intermediate Church, 
which declares Him to be “its Divine King and Head.” 
St. Paul is much more careful in his employment of such 
metaphors. When speaking of the universal Church 
indeed, as in the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, he represents Christ as “the Head of the Body, 
the Church.” But, when applying the image to a par- 
ticular Church, as in I Corinthians 12, he rather pointedly 
avoids as incongruous any elaboration of the metaphor 
which would appear to suggest various Bodies and one 
Head. He says simply: “Now ye are the Body of Christ.” 
The Article, moreover, while immediately designed to 
assert freedom from State control, goes far beyond this in 
effect. Not content with a general affirmation of the 
doctrine of the two kingdoms, nor even with a particular 
tl Article IV. 
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application of that doctrine to protect the Church of 
Scotland from civil encroachment, it appears to claim 
for it the absolute independence of a sovereign spiritual 
realm, the complete autonomy of a distinct spiritual body. 
Indeed, the contents of the Article, together with the 
assertion of inherent doctrinal supremacy put forward in 
the Article which follows it, afford an exact and compre- 
hensive description of what we mean by a Unitary Church. 
The old designation Free Church has acquired a new, or 
at least a fuller, connotation. Formerly a Free Church 
meant no more than a Church free from bondage to the 
State. Now it means a Church free from any visible 
authority except its own. A Church is not now con- 
sidered free unless it exercises the positive and wholly un- 
restricted right of self-determination; and this right it 
professes to have received as a gift from “‘its Divine King 
and Head’”—*“as derived from the Divine Head of the 
Church alone.” 

If this gift of “plenary authority in the realm of faith 
and conscience,” of absolute spiritual independence and 
complete spiritual autonomy, has been actually made, it 
must have been made either directly by a definite act, or 
indirectly by historical transmission, or mystically by 
continuous spiritual endowment. 

The first of these alternatives cannot be pretended. 
There has been no such ostensible act. The Unitary 
Church is a modern phenomenon. Its emergence has 
not been accompanied with the promulgation of a new 
commission. 

Neither can the second alternative be established. 
The ordinary office-bearers of the Church, to whose hands 
the government has been entrusted, who alone could 
transmit authority historically by succession, never 
received for themselves individually, or for any group of 
them, a gift so unqualified—‘the right and power to 
legislate and adjudicate finally’ upon all the great and 
fundamental matters specified. Their right and power is 
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circumscribed; it is strictly ministerial; it has been con- 
ferred subject to suzerain conditions over which they 
possess no control. If it be contended that the constitu- 
tional association of these office-bearers, in council to- 
gether, develops right and power superior to that with 
which they are invested as individuals, then the authority 
claimed is no longer purely transmitted authority, but 
must be ascribed in part to the operation of that social 
law, already considered, which produces real corporate 
personality. Even corporate personality, however, can- 
not develop a rightful authority more than proportionate 
to itself. The corporate authority of a particular group 
of Church office-bearers cannot be unlimited authority; 
it cannot be equivalent to the corporate authority of a 
larger group; and, accordingly, upon the theory itself, 
absolute independence and complete autonomy can be- 
long alone to the corporate personality of the associated 
office-bearers of the universal Church as a whole. 

There remains the third alternative—that which at- 
tributes the plenitudo potestatis of the Unitary Church 
to a gift continuously proceeding from the Divine King 
and Head of the Church, and, through the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, bestowed upon every part of the Church, 
and residing in every part inherently. It is chiefly upon 
this representation that the modern Unitary Church relies 
for its doctrinal basis. The position is scarcely distin- 
guishable from that of Congregationalism. It may be 
described, not unfairly, as that of a collective Congre- 
gationalism. But it lacks the precision of the old Congre- 
gational theory. In the local congregation, duly organ- 
ized, a true, definite, constitutional unit may be recog- 
nized—something which presents itself as a concrete 
microcosm of the universal Church. But the modern 
Unitary Church is a protean entity, one which conforms 
to no constant type, which reproduces ro primitive pat- 
tern, which is held together in associated bonds by a facti- 
tious, arbitrary and variable constitution. How should 
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it be recognized as the particular seat of inherent author- 
ity? Moreover, the Unitary Church must assume that 
the authority inherent in every part of the Church 1s, 
nevertheless, graduated authority—authority compatible 
with the subordination of constituent units to their 
associated group. To deny this would be to disintegrate 
its own foundation. But, if it assumes that its own in- 
herent authority is superior to the inherent authority of 
its component parts, it must, by parity of reason, admit, 
that its own inherent authority is subordinate to that of 
a more comprehensive whole, and incontestably subordi- 
nate to the inherent authority of the Catholic Church, 
of which it expressly claims to be considered as a part. 
Thus, the possession of plenitudo potestatis does not follow 
inferentially from the doctrine of inherent spiritual 
authority professed by the Unitary Church. 

That doctrine, furthermore, even in its application to 
the Church universal, must be limited by the doctrine of 
ordinance. Positive ordinance—the duty of fidelity to 
the original trust of Faith, Ministry and Sacraments— 
sets bounds to the liberty of the universal Church itself. 
The theory of the Unitary Church, when pursued into its 
logical implications, comes, therefore, face to face with 
a very serious question. It is forced to choose between 
two radically different conceptions of the relation of the 
Church to primary ordinances. Are these ordinances 
dominical and Apostolic in the full sense, or are they 
ecclesiastical? Which is first—the Faith, Ministry and 
Sacraments, or the Church? Were these things gifts be- 
stowed upon the Church, talents entrusted to her, from 
the beginning, or was she led into the adoption of them by 
the mind of the Spirit dwelling within her? The former 
view is that which hitherto we have been accustomed to 
describe as Evangelical; but the designation Evangelical, 
as we are asked to understand it now, betrays a leaning 
towards the latter view. In the Report, already quoted,” 

" The Free Churches and the Lambeth Appeal. 
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the assertion: “We are Evangelical Free Churches,” is 
expanded thus:—‘‘In the Gospel, Christ is proclaimed as 
the Power and the Wisdom of God unto salvation. This 
salvation is essentially a personal relation of the soul to 
God, a relation which is immediate, and is constituted by 
grace on God’s part and by faith on man’s. Through this 
Gospel, the Holy Spirit is shed abroad in the hearts of 
those that believe; and this common possession of the 
Spirit creates a fellowship in which the humblest and 
lowliest Christian is a fellow-citizen with all the Saints. 
This fellowship, which is the Church, gives visible expres- 
sion to its corporate life in common faith, order and wor- 
ship.” The theology of these sentences need not be dis- 
cussed here. It is qualified, indeed, by an emphatic ac- 
knowledgment that “‘the Gospel” is “the regulative and— 
under the Divine Spirit—the creative principle of all 
ecclesiastical doctrine and practice.” Nevertheless, in 
tendency at least, such teaching threatens to undermine 
the positive authority of Gospel ordinances. The Gospel 
is described as a principle, creative and regulative. The 
Church is less truly an institution than a fellowship. It 
has no form or frame-work which it does not itself evolve. 
Faith, order and worship are its own expression of its 
corporate life. The Holy Spirit is a common possession, 
residing not so much in the Body to distribute differen- 
tiated charismata, as simply in the heart of the individual 
believer to bestow universal Christian graces. It is diffi- 
cult to repress a doubt whether, on the one hand, such an 
interpretation of the attribute Evangelical may not, in 
process of time, run grave risk of being cut adrift alto- 
gether from the anchorage of the historic faith, and 
whether, on the other hand, this conception of the Evangeli- 
cal Church, as simply an association of believers under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, does not lead back at last to 
the social doctrine of corporate personality as the actual 
and immediate fountain of all ecclesiastical authority. 
At any rate, the unitary theory must define its relation 
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to the fundamental Christian ordinances. Either inherent 
authority is curtailed by the obligation of obedience to 
these ordinances, in which case inherent authority is not 
plenary; or, it is not so curtailed, in which case the Church 
laying claim to it must claim also to be a Church of the 
Spirit in a sense which constitutes it a rule to itself, and 
sole judge of its own fidelity to the truth. 

Upon practical as well as upon theoretical grounds the 
ideal of the Unitary Church is open to objection. It 
tends to obscure the proper mission of the particular 
local Church. It impairs the capacity of that Church to 
illustrate the Church universal. Perhaps there are few 
things more needed to-day for the promotion of public 
religion than the perfecting of congregational life. The 
world does not really understand what the Church is; and 
congregational life alone, faithfully reflecting the image 
of the Church, is capable of enlightening it. But when 
congregations lose their original status as units of the 
Catholic Church, when they conform, in their character, 
to local agencies of a unitary control, then that which they 
show forth to a perplexed world is not primarily the glories 
of the Church of God, but predominantly the peculiarities 
of their own distinctive denominations. 

Further, the unitary ideal tends to secularize Church- 
government by exalting the magisterial conception of it 
above the pastoral. Centralization is the genius of the 
Unitary Church. Even denominations which make a 
special boast of their democratic complexion exemplify 
this abuse in the entire determination of governmental 
power to the centre. While General Assemblies, for in- 
stance, gather up into their own hands all the reins of 
authority, and by means of committees and commissions 
tacitly supersede the constitutional functions of other 
ecclesiastical courts, they themselves in turn become in- 
creasingly subject to the bureaucratic rule of central 
coteries, which act to all intents and purposes like little 
papal curias. Whether the Church of England, as now 
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equipped with representative councils and a National 
Assembly, will be able to resist this centripetal tendency, 
remains to be seen. Efficiency, of course, no less than 
catholic instinct, does demand a certain measure of cen- 
tralization. But centralization is excessive whenever it 
begins to atrophy the vital powers originally possessed 
by constituent units, whenever dependence has become 
so complete that the several parts of the system could no 
longer carry on by themselves—as we are told they do in 
Russia today—in the event of some political or social 
convulsion shattering or paralysing the system itself. 
But the chief objection to the unitary ideal in the govern- 
ment of the Church is that it encourages an ethos of rule 
which belongs rather to the kingdoms of this world, that 
it introduces into the economy of the Household of Faith 
the methods and expedients of secular management, that 
it magnifies the exercises of magisterial control to the de- 
preciation of pastoral service, pastoral responsibility and 
pastoral care. 

The point, however, which this article desires to em- 
phasize especially, is that the unitary ideal inclines to con- 
solidate obstacles which hinder the reunion of Christen- 
dom. The existence, side by side, of a great diversity 
of self-contained ecclesiastical organizations, which call 
themselves Churches, is an unhappy fact, which, of course, 
cannot be ignored. Although a grievous anomaly, it 
must be borne with in a spirit of patience, “till we all 
attain unto the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God.” But we gratuitously increase the 
difficulties of the situation when we insist upon a substan- 
tial sense for the designation Churches; and we increase 
these difficulties still more, and do much to perpetuate 
them, when we attempt to vindicate this use of the title 
upon theoretical grounds. It would simplify the problem 
enormously, were we to return to a more primitive nomen- 
clature, were we to recognize alone the Church and par- 
ticular local Churches as entitled to the name, were we 
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to admit that the intermediate groups, now called 
Churches, are not, in strictness, Churches at all, but are 
of the nature rather of organizations more or less authori- 
tative—governments, obediences, communions. Brought into 
being as a consequence of divergent doctrine and practice, 
they are the modern substitute—an irregular, confused 
and purely provisional substitute—for the older system 
of uniform territorial government. And that older system, 
in its day, was the special expedient of rule devised and 
wrought gradually into shape after the authoritative 
superintendence of the Apostles had been withdrawn, 
and in place of that superintendence. Just, then, as the 
sphere of any particular Apostle was regarded, not as a 
Church, but as a jurisdiction within the Church; and just 
as any particular province of the territorial system was 
regarded, not as a Church, but as a jurisdiction within 
the Church; so, if the present ecclesiastical method of 
interpenetrative organization is to be regularized at all, 
that end can be brought about only by such a measure 
of general conformity and of mutual recognition as shall 
make it possible for each denomination to be acknowl- 
edged, not indeed as a Church, but as a jurisdiction within 
the Church. ‘Things being as they are at present, what- 
ever fortifies denominational independence militates 
against catholic unity. And the promotion of unitary 
ideals seems calculated directly to produce this prejudicial 
effect. The Catholic Visible Church should be regarded, 
never as a collection of intermediate Churches, but always 
as the one Family of God in Christ which makes itself 
manifest in particular local Churches, grouped together 
and organized for the purposes of general government in 
a variety of ways, as the exigencies of time and place 
dictate. 

If the view taken by this article be not altogether 
erroneous, it would seem to follow that there is no proper 
place for the preliminary demand that different com- 
munions, before proceeding to confer and negotiate, 
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should recognize one another as Churches “in their cor- 
porate character.’ The question of mutual recognition, 
as a step towards the longed for restoration of visible 
fellowship, must concern itself immediately and wholly 
with the three matters precisely specified in the Lambeth 
Appeal—the Faith, the Sacraments and the M inistry. The 
credentials which each communion should be ready to 
produce are not credentials which prove it to be a Church, 
but credentials which prove it to be Catholic. 
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Dean of the Faculty of Law, University of Dijon, France. 


Last year with peculiar pleasure I spoke to the readers 
of Tur ConstRUCTIVE QUARTERLY of The Social Weeks 
of France,! the most complete and best authorized of 
the scientific manifestations of social catholicism in 
France. This year with a like satisfaction I respond to 
the request that has been made me to talk to them of 
the social conclusions of the Lambeth Conference, which 
constitute something like an official manifesto of the 
teaching of the Anglican Church in the sphere of social 
and labour questions. 

The study which I have thus had occasion to make of 
the Report of the Committee, the expression of the 
thought of the Conference, has given me a very welcome 
occasion to come in contact with Anglican thought in 
this field. On a subject which has been the object of my 
most constant preoccupations, which till now I have 
studied in the combined light of the data of economic 
and social science and of catholic doctrine, I was curious 
to note how the light of the Gospels would be reflected by 
very notable representatives of another Christian Church. 
And it was for me, not indeed a surprise, but a great joy 
to observe that,—as is but natural,—Christians who do 

1 See the March issue. 
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not belong to the same Church find themselves brought 
very close to one another when it comes to making an 
application of the moral teaching ‘of Christ to the most 
modern social questions. 

To offer the reader a rapid analysis of the Report pre- 
sented on The Opportunity and Duty of the Church in 
Regard to Industrial and Social Problems, to formulate my 
opinions in regard to it, to place beside this document the 
manifestations of the same nature that have been evoked 
in the Catholic Church,—such is the plan which it has 
seemed to me most interesting to follow. Does not this 
respond to the desire of the Conference itself for “‘ wider 
association with other Christians in social witness and 
service?” 


I. The report begins by demonstrating The Opportunity 
of the Church in regard to industrial and social problems. 
“Tt is part of the heritage of war that our social and in- 
dustrial problems should press upon us with redoubled 
insistence.” The war was the fruit of a civilization based 
on egoism and force, which produced its ravages in the 
economic as well as in the international order. War has 
reigned in business as it did between the nations. With the 
same war spirit capitalism has struggled for the supremacy 
of capital and the disciples of Marx for “the expropriation 
of the expropriators.”’ As there is need to create a League 
of Nations, so there is need within the nations to create a 
union of classes to labour for the good of all, through 
liberty and justice. 

To this end must be preserved ‘“‘the sense of national 
unity” learned “in the fellowship of the trenches.’ There 
rich and poor came to know their common troubles and 
common worth. They must safeguard the spirit of devo- 
tion and reciprocal esteem which they gained there. To 
what purpose? ‘What then is the right aim?” “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.”” Any 
definition of the Kingdom of God must assuredly contain 
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the ideal of “human life according to God’s intention.” 
But what is the Kingdom of God? 

The Kingdom of God begins, indeed, with our ““per- 
sonal relationship with God in Christ.” But Christ “must 
be King everywhere. He cannot be excluded from politics, 
or industry, or from any of our social relationships.” 
Christ has put on our humanity, sin excepted, nothing 
human can be foreign to him. He has toiled as we, has 
eared for our bodies as for our souls. ““His teaching shows 
the large humanness of His sympathy.” We must, there- 
fore, build all in Christ, that, according to His teachings, 
we may respond to all the demands of the social order. 
That is why it is the duty of the Church to formulate the 
message of Christ in regard to these things. 

II. But before announcing that message there is need 
to recall “‘some of the special features of the present situa- 
tion.” 

1. First, there is The Labour Movement. For the mo- 
ment the question is to find if “‘the ideals of labour are 
sound and its claims just.””’ Though there be involved 
in them many quite too material preoccupations and often 
appeals to revolution, it is none the less true that “the 

yurpose of the labour movement at its best is to secure 
‘ulness of life, the opportunity of a complete development 
of their manhood and womanhood for those who labour; 
it seeks to furnish a better world for people to live in.”’ 
Now “‘this is also the Church’s aim. Our supreme task 
must be to provide better people to live in the world.” 
The aims of the workers and of the Church are, then, con- 
vergent. But the Church should recognize as well that 
in all classes of society there are men and women ready 
to rise out of class egoism to transform the social order 
to make it better. 

2. Next come The International Aspects of the labour 
question. These appear in Africa and in the East. There 
whites and men of colour, belonging to different races, 
work side by side. Now, justice ought to be universal. 
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It ought to reign everywhere and be for all. It exacts on 
one side that the white workman, accustomed to a certain 
breadth of life, shall not suffer from the competition of 
the workman of colour, and, on the other hand, that the 
latter shall nowhere be an object of exploitation, that no- 
where shall he be hindered from self-development and 
excluded from “a share in skilled employment.’ “‘A mere 
‘colour-bar’ is in our opinion, both economically and 
politically unsound, and religiously and morally inde- 
fensible.”’ 

3. Women in Industry. Here we come on one of the 
characteristics of the present industrial situation. The 
war brought into the factories more than a million new 
working women. Multiplied causes will keep them there. 
Hence arise some grave questions, as: a. “Should the 
whole old system of ‘protected’ women’s work be re- 
stored? b. Should the aim be to have perfect equality of 
wages and conditions of work with men? ce. Should there 
be complete fusion of men’s and women’s work?”? Women 
hesitate before these grave questions. The Church ought 
to aid them with its largest sympathy. 

4. A final major subject is The Drink Question. It 
must be recognized “‘that moral evils lie at the root of our 
social disorders.’’ These moral evils are “sexual impurity, 
gambling and intemperance.” Here we are concerned 
only with the last. It has continued to increase. The 
Lambeth Conference of 1888 confessed already the in- 
sufficiency of the attempt of the Church to cope with this 
growing peril. The situation has since become still worse. 
The United States have, indeed, already tested the advan- 
tages of total prohibition over all their territory. Canada, 
save for Quebec, has imitated them. But New Zealand 
has reverted from a prohibition already decreed. What 
is to be done? First of all, native races must be protected 
energetically from the scourge with which civilization 
menaces them, and to secure this the Church should in- 
voke the more and more energetic intervention of the 
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League of Nations. As for the United Kingdom, where 
£386,000,000 were spent for drink in a single year, all the 
English bishops of the Committee “are agreed on the 
desirability, for the United Kingdom, of fuller State con- 
trol, of local option and of the reform of public-houses: 
as regards State purchase and prohibition there is differ- 
ence of opinion among them.” The whole Church in the 
whole world must, then, give most serious attention to 
the temperance question. 

Ill. Having thus defined the present situation the 
Report thus sets forth Our Primary Duty. 

“The primary duty of the Church is to witness to the 
principles of Christ and His Kingdom.” The Church 
can doubtless draw inspiration from the works and theses 
of economists, but, according to the very formula of the 
Committee of 1897: “Christian opinion ought to condemn 
the belief that economic conditions are to be left to the 
action of material causes and mechanical laws, uncontrol- 
led by any moral responsibility.”” Scientific political 
economy must be re-enforced by Christian morals. 

For instance: a. The economist says for the moment: 
Produce to the limit. Morals say: Produce first the 
things of primary necessity and be sure that these are 
distributed according to justice and the general well- 
being. b. The economist attaches a supreme importance 
to capital. Morals say: No wealth without responsibility. 

The first duty is, then, to make clear “the great prin- 
ciples which represent the Christian law of righteousness 
and love.” They are these: 

(1) Human Value. ‘‘As God is our Father, and as the 
Eternal Son of God took our whole nature upon Him, 
every son and daughter of God is of equal value.” Life, 
then, is of more value than all wealth. Men and women 
may not be treated as mere instruments. All discipline 
must be a discipline of free men and “‘the workers in an 
industry ought to have an adequate share in the control 
of the conditions under which their work is carried on.” 
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Hence follows the legitimacy, still contested at some 
points, of workmen’s protective organizations. Hence 
the legitimacy of the effort for a more developed educa- 
tion of the children of the working class, demanding more 
extended studies. 

(2) Human Brotherhood. Differences of race, of class, 
of sex are transcended: ‘We are one man in Christ 
Jesus.” It follows that “we must regard industry nat “ 
chiefly as a means of private profit or class advantage, but* 
as an opportunity of service ‘for the glory of God and the 
good of man’s estate.’ ”’ 

And this principle leads to procuring for workmen a 
series of guarantees without which human fraternity is 
violated. These are: a, Security against unemployment; 
b, reasonable leisure; c, a living wage; d, safeguards to 
life and health; for a man cannot, like a tool, be laid aside 
when work fails; for the tedious monotony of industrial 
work demands intervals of repose and relaxation; for no 
portion of industry may be founded on the wretchedness 
and privations of the workman, whose wage “must be 
sufficient to live a decent and complete, a cleanly and 
noble life.” 

But the Report, starting from the principle of human 
brotherhood, rises above these immediate and indisput- 
able corollaries. It enters on the far more troublesome 
question of discovering if the actual industrial régime of 
wage remuneration, based on the pursuit of personal in- 
terest and on unlimited competition, is compatible with 
the law of Christ. It recalls that, according to Bishop 
Westcott, the régime of wages seems no more the final 
régime for work than did the régime of slavery. It de- 
clares that it would, doubtless, be foolish to discourage 
enterprise and to confine liberty, but it adds that Chris- 
tians cannot think that large profits and a pressing de- 
mand are the sole stimulants to effort and that it is im- 
possible to substitute the spirit of brotherhood for the 
spirit of competition. And the Committee, without con- 
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demning the actual economic order, and without declaring 
itself in advance for this or that solution of the economic 
problem, considers that “the brotherhood of industry is to 
be found in those industrial parliaments where employers 
and employed meet on absolutely equal terms, of which 
the English building trade affords a notable example.” 

(3) Human Responsibility. This is the third principle on 
which our duties rest. “‘God trusts us. We are respon- 
sible for the right use of our capacities and endowments, 
and we are responsible for one another.” All that we 
possess we hold as a trust. We are under obligation to 
use it for God and for our brothers. Idlers do not pay 
their debt. The unconscientious workman is not paying 
his due. He who does not produce material wealth is the 
debtor of society. The consumer is responsible for the 
conditions that he imposes on the producer. Society is 
responsible for the hideous condition of housing for 
workmen. 

IV. How to Fulfil our Duty? (1) By living a Christian 
life. “It was the life of the early Christians which won 
victories for Christ. It is the life of Christians which will 
do most to further His Kingdom in the society of today.” 
The Christian ought to guard himself against covetous- 
ness, to repudiate the maxim that “‘business is business”’; 
he ought in his dealings to follow the path of honour, to 
follow out his duties to their limits, to be scrupulous in his 
investments, to honour men, not for their fortune, but 
for their character, in all to ‘follow the Christian law of 
love.” 

(2) But this individual testimony of the Christian 
cannot suffice. The Church is a society of faithful people 
who, in their religious society, must follow the social rules 
of which they have to constitute themselves the apostles 
in civil society. “The witness of the individual will be 
reinforced if the whole Church is, what it ought to be, a 
warm-hearted, brotherly fellowship.”” Thus the primi- 
tive Christians lived. “It was not in irony that the 
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heathen said, ‘See how these Christians love one another.’ ”’ 
They practised brotherly helpfulness. ‘‘Class distine- 
tions were no barrier.” It is no longer so. Even in the 
Church there is class segregation. 

The Church, then, so far as it is a society, needs to 
reform itself. Its base should be truly democratic and 
representative, ministers and laymen should be at their 
respective posts, the financial provisions should be well 
ordered and sufficient. 

(3) The Church will need to follow up social problems 
as they present themselves and to study them while devel- 
oping societies formed for that purpose. 

(4) More still is called for. ‘“‘There is need for wider 
association with other Christians in social witness and 
service.” The union of Churches may, to be sure, present 
difficulties, necessitate delays, but ‘‘we believe that there 
are no principles at stake which can rightly be held to 
hinder all denominations of Christians from beginning 
without any delay to act as if they were wholly one body 
in the department of public, moral and social witness.” 
What spectacle more impressive than that of this union 
for the defense of the principles of justice and of fraternity 
in society and in industry! This movement for union is, 
indeed, already under way in the United States and in 
England. 

(5) Finally, “‘the Church should be a reservoir of social 
service.’ How many undertakings demand workers; 
how many men, how many women ought to be finding in 
this social ministry the vocation of their lives! But, for 
such social service there would be need of a careful formu- 
lation, a social science enlightened by theology as taught 
today in many universities. There would be need that 
the sort of devotion which during the war fired innumer- 
able men and women should rouse new enthusiasms for 
the cause of justice, of union and of love among nations 
and within the nations of the world. 

V. The Root of the Matter. All this makes up an 
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assemblage of means to the end of social betterment. 
But the motive force of the means can be found only in 
religion. “We desire to affirm with unwavering convic- 
tion that no outward adjustments can, by themselves, 
bring us near to the Kingdom of God. The love which 
conquers selfishness, and the passion for righteousness 
which drives out greed, are gifts from above, and, unless 
selfishness and greed are vanquished, the most perfectly | 
devised co-operative commonwealth will perish in ig- 
noble ruin.” The Son of God came into this world to 
save humanity and every soul. The Church, which is 
His Body, by prayer, labour and the witness of its mis- 
sion, may hope for the coming of the Kingdom of love and 
justice. 


It is not without some hesitation that I have analysed 
at such length the Report on industrial and social prob- 
lems presented at the Lambeth Conference. I have run 
the risk of retelling things already familiar to my readers;, 
of rendering faultily its thought. But how was it prac- 
ticable to speak of it without submitting to the eye of the 
reader who might not know it, a summary which should 
give at least its general outline and so permit an appre- 
ciation of my own appreciations? To these I now turn. 
And I wish, first of all, to name those of my impressions 
that dominate, impressions of satisfaction at perceiving 
the assurance of the intervention of the Anglican Church 
in the social field and the energy of its protest against 
economic materialism, against the doctrines of forcible 
intervention, whether plutocratic or anarchistic, and 
against the politics of class struggle and unrestrained 
competition. 

The world has just been the stage of one of the most 
horrible, fratricidal wars that have ever rent Christianity, 
a war which armed,—and with what arms!—the children 
of the same God, the faithful of the same Churches, one 
against the other. Now, the same teachings that have 
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already brought into conflict international societies be- 
longing to the same religions, are also putting national 
societies on a war footing and in a state of economic 
struggle, degenerating sometimes into civil war. 

After such an experience, how can one fail to applaud 
the solemn proclamation of the principles of justice and 
of fraternity which flow from the very teachings of Christ 
and the forgetfulness of which by peoples calling them- 
‘selves Christian has been a scandal as well as a cause of 
misery unspeakable? How can one fail to applaud the 
effort made by the Anglican Church to unite throughout 
the world—itself the witness and the victim of such 
ruinations—all her representatives, all her bishops, in a 
manifesto of ecumenical import? 

Many a time during the war, from the Catholic side, 
the Pope and the bishops have likewise made their protes- 
tations heard and have proclaimed the principles which 
ought to govern the relations of men to one another. 
The effort is, then, universal. The spiritual is seeking to 
make its counterstroke, to dominate the material. God, 
by His most accredited representatives, proclaims anew 
to the world, still so storm-tossed but in quest of peace, 
words of concord and of love. How should one not be 
profoundly happy at it? 

The protest of the Lambeth manifesto against eco- 
nomic and social doctrines of war is also categoric. Domi- 
nated by considerations almost exclusively economic, 
thirsting for enjoyment, proud of their knowledge and 
their power, men were concerned only with producing, 
with winning, with growing rich. Fortune had become 
the god of men, who were abandoning themselves to ma- 
terialism. The Conference proclaims that above wealth, 
above matter, is life. 

In their desire of gain, men unequal in power, rivals in 
ambition, saw in production only a single motive force, 
personal interest, and in competition but one issue, the 
suppression of the weak. The Conference proclaims that 
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selfish interest is not the sole motive force of human ac- 
tion, that charity and self-devotion are also inspirers of 
energy, and that co-operation, labour in common for 
the general interest, can replace competition. 

Then, to give a solid foundation to its protest, the Con- 
ference bases its fundamental principles on the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity. Man is son of God; man 
has been redeemed by the blood of Christ; all men, the 
sons of God, are brothers; God, the Creator of all thingss 
has made the goods of this world for the ends of his eternal 
wisdom; hence there follow both the infinite worth of 
every human being and the fraternity of all men, together 
with the responsibility of all men for the use of all their 
possessions and of all their faculties, simce these are but 
the gifts of God and means put at our disposition for the 
accomplishment of His will. Where is to be found a firmer 
reliance against the ideas of competition, of struggle, of 
domination, which have led,—we now know where,—the 
peoples given over to purely scientific materialism? 

From these exalted principles the Conference has also 
sought to draw consequences of more immediate applica- 
tion, solutions of the most modern problems, and we have 
seen it attacking those most perplexing questions of the 
mingling of races in the world of labour, of the condition 
of women in industry, of drink, of the regulation of con- 
duct by employers and of the participation of workmen 
in the management of enterprises, of the right of workmen 
to self-instruction, of unemployment, of hours of relaxa- 
tion and their use, of a living wage, of the protection of 
the life and of the health of workmen, of the duty of 
labour, of the limitations of the rights of property, of the 
responsibility of consumers, of the duties of the general 
public as to housing for working people. Here is a vast 
field in which human activity is developing, a field which 
will remain a vast battlefield if the men who are active in 
it recognize no superior moral law, limiting their ambi- 
tions, restraining their passions, harmonizing their en- 
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ergies; but which may also become a field of fecund 
harvests if men cultivate it in the interest of all, under the 
inspiration of the God of love, the common Father of all 
living creatures. 

It is then a very beautiful thesis, this of the Lambeth 
Conference, a thesis of protest against teachings which 
have just made such dolorous bankruptcy, a thesis of the 
loftiest inspiration, of harmonious logical sequence, lead- 
ing toward a solution of the most pressing problems, a 
thesis which still remains within the logic of its principles 
when, elsewhere, it asserts that the inner reform of Chris- 
tians is the great means of social regeneration, since the 
spiritual dominates the material and it cannot, therefore, 
be by laws or institutions alone that the welfare of 
humanity can be won. 

Is this as much as to say that the work of Lambeth, 
which I thus applaud in all sincerity, does not seem to me 
open to certain critical objections? I should not be frank 
if I said so. Here, then, in all frankness, are the things 
in which I find it faulty. In my judgment: 1. It fails 
to take definite position on questions of capital impor- 
tance; one feels an anxiety that it should not pronounce 
itself categorically either on certain difficult questions, or 
against these or those doctrines. 2. It is not always 
sufficiently precise on matters which it touches only super- 
ficially. 3. It leaves aside some important aspects of 
the social question. 

On these various points I shall give examples only, for 
it is impracticable to enter on all the questions that pre- 
sent themselves. 

1. Between the categories of workmen and employers 
the Conference seeks evidently to hold the balance poised. 
A fixed purpose of benevolence, whose inspiration one 
understands and whose motive one appreciates, softens 
the criticisms obviously merited by the doctrines of either 
side if pushed to their integral expression. 

To proclaim that the end of the labour movement is to 
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make the world better for the people who are to live in it 
and.thence to conclude that there is harmony between 
the labour movement and the Church, giving only secon- 
dary attention to the materialism of many of the demands 
of working men and to the revolutionary aspirations of 
the masses half converted to class war and a proletarian 
dictatorship,—is not this to limit one’s attention too much 
to the surface of things? 

And similarly to pass the sponge, so to speak, over the 
misdeeds of an employing class, which during all the 
early stages of industrialism fiercely abused the inferiority 
of the working classes and subjected them, even to the 
point of revolt, to a régime contrary to the dignity of 
human nature,—appealing the while to the testimony of 
certain “captains of industry”? who have now a juster con- 
ception of the rights of their workmen and who admit the 
essential transformations of social economy, is not this, 
too, showing oneself too easily salistied, too prone to 
indulgence? 

Between private property and individual initiative on 
one side, and nationalization and collective effort on the 
other, there is today an ardent contest. On one side, in- 
dividual action and private enterprise are reproached with 
having for their soul only special interest and for their 
mainspring only a thirst of personal profit, and men say 
that nationalization alone is able to assure the exploitation — 
of the sources of wealth in the general interest, which is 
the goal of social organization. On the other side, men 
assert that nationalized industry is condemned to sterility, 
since a conscientious regard for the general interest is 
lacking in the majority of men. 

Now, between these two antagonistic theses the Con- 
ference attempts no decision. The Report proclaims, on 
the one hand, that it would be foolish to discourage in- 
dividual enterprise, and unjust to trammel liberty. But 
it goes on to add that the dominant principle in a well- 
regulated social order should be co-operation for the com- 
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mon good rather than competition for the sake of special 
advantages. Then, after having declared it certain that 
f the actuating forces on which the present order rests 
vere put aside the whole industrial system would be en- 
Jangered, it adds that Christians cannot allow that the 
ure of a large profit or some pressing personal need are 
che only things that have power to impel men to labour. 
Here surely is a position of balancing two contradictory 
theses that will be very difficult to maintain. 

Yet this is often the position which Lambeth has 
idopted. Now, indeed, it is rare that in any conflict of 
deas the truth is all on one side, and, surely, it is rare, 
00, that in any thesis there is no element of right. But 
yerhaps it will be found,—and this is my personal im- 
yression,—that the Conference has been too conciliatory, 
hat its theses are somewhat hesitating, that they lack 
learness and do not stand out in strong relief. 

2. The Lambeth Report errs in another way, in my 
pinion, through lack of precision. It touches on a good 
nany matters which present interest today only when 
hey are pressed to certain delicate points, and at these 
yoints a certain hesitation appears. 

Take, for instance trade-unionism (syndicalisme). From 
he thesis of human worth the Conference deduces that 
he workman is not a machine, that discipline in indus- 
rial undertakings should not be automatic but by agree- 
aent, that in these undertakings workmen should have 
share in the control of the conditions of labour; and it 
nds by claiming full liberty for workmen to organize 
hemselves with leaders of their own choosing, and by 
sserting the legitimacy of trade-unions. But how many 
uestions are raised by trade-unionism! Should the trade 
yndicate be one, or may it be multiple in the same in- 
ustry? Shall it be obligatory, or shall workmen be free 
> remain outside it? Shall it be the obligatory mouth- 
iece of the workmen to the employer, or may he be free 
» contract with his workmen separately? And, apart 
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from the union, what place is to be accorded to sho 
councils and to district councils by industries? And wha 
should be the function of the union? Conceived originall; 
as an organ of defense for workingmen’s interests, it 1 
tending to become a directive organ in industries. Mod 
ern-style unionism is the syndicalization of industrial un 
dertakings. 

And other questions also obtrude themselves in regar¢ 
to the unions, more especially for Christian workmen 
Almost universally the workmen’s union abides by clas: 
struggle, which is a negation of fraternity between thi 
propertied and the wage earning, and thus unionism 
antagonizes one of the principles of Christianity. Almos' 
everywhere, also, unionism professes indifference t 
religion (fait profession dirréligion). Can Christiar 
workmen, then, be members of groups in insurrectio! 
against their doctrines? Ought they not in such a casé 
to form Christian syndicates and, if they form these 
what connection should exist between the two organiza: 
tions now representing like interests? 

Such are the actual problems which unionism present: 
to the Christian conscience. Perhaps it would have beer 
well for the Lambeth Report to consider them. | 

Another example: The Lambeth Conference, taking 
up a thesis of the Report of 1908, declares for a living 
wage. Today that cause has been won almost every- 
where. During the war and since, with the increased 
cost of living, constant increases of salary have been made 
to adjust these to it. But what is a living wage? The 
Report says, to be sure, that it ought to be sufficient te 
provide for the workman “a decent and complete, 4 
cleanly and a noble life.” But the question of a family 
wage remains. Ought the wage to provide a livelihood 
not only for the man who has laboured but for his family. 
—his family whatever may be the number of its members! 
And if the wage is a family wage, ought it to be paid te 
all workmen, even to the unmarried or only to such as 
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ive real family charges? And, if this latter is the thesis 
at seems just, how may discrimination be avoided 
‘ainst workmen who, as heads of families, will burden 
e enterprise with heavier charges? 
Here is a whole series of questions which are the real, 
esent questions of a living wage. In France, through 
e supplementary wage funds (Caisses des sursalaires) 
e problem during the past two years has received a solu- 
mm which upsets the old assumptions in regard to wages 
id the independence of employers among themselves. 
ould it not have been well worth while for the Lambeth 
onference to have considered the living wage under this 
volved and fresh aspect, for as a mere general thesis its 
terest seems somewhat exhausted? 
3. I venture to formulate against the Lambeth Report 
last regret that it should leave in the shadow, or rather 
ide, a certain number of questions which, however, are 
day of the greatest social importance. Such, for in- 
ance, is the question of the birth-rate. All civilized 
ople are troubled over it. Germany, which before the 
ur had an annual increment of 800,000 souls, is disturbed 
find her fecundity declining and is taking measures to 
vour an increase in births. 
A whole policy in regard to the family is tending 
establish itself among peoples given over till re- 
ntly to individualism, who have been permitting a 
ickening of family ties. Large families are accorded 
ereasing favours in compensation for their increased 
rdens. This question peculiarly affects religion, which 
ym a thousand points of view is interested in the mul- 
lication of life. Was it not a pity that the Lambeth 
mference left aside this problem, so eminently one of 
ciety and even of the working man? For it is especially 
e situation of the working head of a family which is 
olerable, and it is for his sake especially that the State 
d the employing class ought to lighten the burden 
ich weighs on large families. In this connection, how 
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ever, should be read the Sixth Report of the Lambe 
Conference, Problems of Marriage, which has its reply - 
the question proposed. 

The Conference, in my opinion, might also well ha’ 
taken up the vexatious problem of usury, that is to sa 
of injustice in economic relations between men. V 
have just passed through a terrible crisis of speculatic 
of all sorts, of numberless abuses in the markets. M 
nopolizing, price increases obtained by most unavowab 
methods, secret gratuities, purchase of consciences, mu 
tiplication of agencies, leeches sucking the vitality « 
the body politic,—our troubled and vexed times hax 
seen that whole efflorescence of social tares. They hay 
done grave injury to souls and have endangered th 
resumption of a regular social life. Was there not oce 
sion in the name of Christian morals to denounce then 
to summon back the conceptions of a just price, permi: 
sible profit, necessary speculation and wrongful specul 
tion? 

The yieldings of conscience in the face of family dut 
and of the duty of justice in business relations are evi 
of which the Church can so much the less wash its hanc 
since they are moral at the same time that they are socia 
Jn a manifesto on industrial and social questions issue 
1n the name of the Church should not these grave pro 
lems have found a place? 

But I would not insist too much on these imperfection: 
I should fear in that way that I might efface the happ 
impression which the great social manifesto of Lambet 
has made on me as awhole. It is its worth that has mad 
me more sensitive to what I have been constrained t 
regard as defects. 


I choose rather, in response to the appeal of the Cor 
ference in favour of united action of the Churches in th 
social field, to show how much and since how long a tim 
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e Catholic Church has been busied with these same 
iestions. 
The fundamental act of Catholicism in this domain is 
e very celebrated encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, Rerwm 
warum. Bearing the date May 15, 1891, this ency- 
ical comes from an epoch of violent socialist agitation, 
anarchistic crime, which cast trouble and terror on 
ie minds of men. But what were these beside the 
rmidable movements of our epoch, the bolshevism of 
ussia, the general revolutionary strikes and the forcible 
cupation of regions and mills by the labouring masses? 
This solemn act, the great social Magna: Charta of 
atholicism, dates from 1891. But its principles are not 
w discoveries. They draw their inspiration from the 
ost ancient moral traditions of Christianity, founded on 
e Scriptures and established by the Fathers of the 
hurch. They are but the echo of numerous previous 
mtifical decisions. And the encyclical itself is only the 
itcome of a long period of labour of socially-minded 
atholics, notably of the “Fribourg Union,” who had 
ught in the ancient teachings of the Church a response 
the social questions so imperiously forced on all by 
e evolution of contemporary industry and of the eco- 
mic relations between the various social classes. Hence 
follows that the present social teachings of Catholicism 
e only the adaptations to new times of a constant tradi- 
on. 
What are the characteristics of the encyclical? It 
hibits, in the first place, in a very concise form to be 
re, a very complete view of the new and troubled situa- 
yn of society. ‘Industry has developed and its methods 
we been completely made over. The relations between 
aployers and workmen have been modified. Wealth has 
cumulated in the hands of a small number and. the 
ultitude has been left in indigence. The workmen have 
nceived a higher ideal for themselves and have con- 
acted among themselves a closer union. All these facts, 
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not to mention the corruption of manners and moral 
have produced a terrible conflict.” Have we not here | 
a few words a telling picture of contemporary society? 

In this conflict of “the poor and the rich,” of employe 
and workmen, Leo XIII, while remaining just to all, in 
clines by preference toward the weak and the lowly. “1 
is toward the ill-fortuned classes that the heart of Go 
seems rather to incline.” Rights, where they are estak 
lished, ought to be religiously respected. The Stat 
should assure them to every loyal citizen. It shoulc 
however, feel a special concern for the weak and the needy 
The rich class makes, as it were, a rampart for itself of it 
wealth and has less need of public guardianship. Th 
needy class, on the other hand, without wealth to shelte 
it from injustice, counts especially on the protection 0 
the State. 

The encyclical does not hesitate to declare also tha 
“the men of the lower classes are in a position of ill-for 
tune and undeserved misery,” that through the disap 
pearance of trade-gilds “‘the workmen, isolated and with 
out defense, have seen themselves given over to the merc} 
of inhuman masters and to the cupidity of unbridlec 
competition,” that “greedy usury has come to increase thi 
evil,” to which must be added ‘“‘the concentration, in the 
hands of a few, of industry and commerce, which have 
themselves become the portion of a small number of rich 
even opulent men, who thus impose an almost servile yoke 
on the infinite mass of proletarians.”’ 

And it is no mere sentiment of commiseration that dis- 
poses Leo XIII toward working men. It almost seems 
as though he saw in work the sole source of wealth, which, 
properly speaking, is the fundamental thesis of collec- 
tivism. “Of all these goods,” he says, “the labour of the 
workman, in the fields or in the mill, is primarily the 
fruitful and essential source. Yet more, in this order of 
ideas, labour has such fecundity and such efficacy that 
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one may affirm without fear of mistake that it is the sole 
source whence issues the wealth of nations.” 

The encyclical, then, is very clearly for the workmen. 
I mean it tends to favour them. ‘Equity demands that 
the State concern itself for the working men and arrange 
matters so that of all the goods they produce for society 
there shall come back to them a reasonable share, . . . 
and that they may be able to live at the cost of less 
arduous toil and fewer privations. . . . The State ought 
to fayour all that seems of a nature to ameliorate their 
fot.” 

We see, too, that Leo XIII proclaims the equality in 
moral worth of the rich and the poor. “It is the soul that 
bears graven on it the image and likeness of God. . . . In 
this regard all men are equal. There is no distinction 
between rich and poor, master and servant, prince and 
subject. . . . This dignity of the human being, which 
God Himself treats with gentle kindness, no man is per- 
mitted to violate.” 

Hence appears the justification of a weekly day of rest 
which “may withdraw man from the labours and the 
cares of daily life and raise him to great thoughts of 
Heaven.’ Hence, too, limitation of the hours of labour. 
“To exact a toll of labour which, in dulling all the faculties 
of the soul, crushes the body ... is conduct which 
neither justice nor humanity can tolerate.” Hence, again, 
the special protection due to womanhood, and to childhood, 
‘or “‘without this, like some still tender shoot, it will find 
tself blighted by tasks to which its age is unequal.” 

Hence, further, the right of the workman to a just wage. 
Wages are not solely a matter of free agreement, because 
hey are a payment for labour, which is the man himself 
naking disposition of his action, and also because they 
ire to furnish to the workman the livelihood on which his 
vhole future life depends. “‘Let the employer and the 
vorkman, then, make as many and whatever agreements 
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they please, let them come to an understanding specifi- 
cally on the amount of the money wage, yet still, above 
their free will, there is a law of natural justice more ex- 
alted and more ancient, namely, that the wage must not 
be insufficient to afford livelihood to a sober and upright 
workman.” And if the workman has accepted a lower 
wage, it is because of “a compulsion against which justice 
protests.”” The encyclical, then, defends the workman 
even against his own weaknesses and annuls the unjust 
contracts to which he may have given assent. 

Hence follows a sort of right to a better division 0 
wealth. The body politic is lamentably divided. “On 
the one hand is absolute dominion in opulence; a faction, 
absolute mistress of industry and commerce, turns aside 
the current of wealth and makes all its sources flow to- 
gether toward itself. . . . On the other hand is weakness 
in indigence, a multitude, ulcerated in soul, always ready 
for disorder.”’ But once let the industrial activity of the 
people be stimulated by participation in the ownership 
of the soil and men will see how, little by little, the abyss 
will close which now separates opulence from want, and 
the drawing together of the two classes will gradually be 
attained. 

And for the defense of these rights inherent in human 
nature the encyclical proclaims that, if the State has the 
right to intervene, the workmen ought also to be free to 
organize. At much length it establishes the principle 
that association is for men a natural right and that conse- 
quently trade associations are a right for workmen. It 
is also of right open to them to defend their intervals of 
rest or their wage and to suspend their labour. The ency- 
clical deplores the evils of the strike, it exhorts the public 
powers to forestall it, but it does not condemn it. 

Leo XIIT’s encyclical has, therefore, well deserved its 
name of “Magna Charta of the rights of labour.” It 
contains, however, no less, the declaration of the duties of 
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workmen, of the legitimacy of private property con- 
sidered as a natural right, as well as a very vigorous 
condemnation of Socialism, in so far as it aims at the 
expropriation of goods to the profit of the collective 
public and, in contradiction to Christian charity, preaches 
class hatred to the proletarian masses. 

If I have been able to convey the distinctive character 
of the encyclical Rerwm novarum, if the extracts, which 
I have multiplied so as to make audible the voice itself 
of its author, have been sufficient to render not too inade- 
quately its effect, I am sure that the reader will recognize 
profound analogies between the declaration of 1891 and 
that of Lambeth. For the past thirty years the evils de- 
nounced by Leo XIII have only increased, yet he branded 
them even more vigorously than does the Report of the 
Committee, and the conclusions which he drew from the 
Christian idea of human dignity and brotherhood were 
assuredly not less energetically expressed than are those 


of Lambeth. 


For the very reason of its celebrity the encyclical Rerum 
novarum, which on its appearance called forth in the 
whole world a notable stir and has remained the funda- 
mental document of Catholic sociology, so far eclipses all 
other doctrinal declarations of Catholicism that many 
people may think it has remained solitary in its class, like 
some isolated tree that rises gigantic in the midst of a bare 
plain. The fact is quite otherwise. The encyclical Rerum 
novarum is only the tallest tree of a close-set forest. 
Numerous indeed, innumerable even, are the doctrinal 
social declarations of the papacy and of the Catholic 
episcopate. 

Leo XIII himself discussed in later writings the social 
question which had been so masterfully treated by him. 
His successor, Pius X., took for his devise: Omnia in- 
staurare in Christo, a maxim which recalls this passage 
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fromthe Lambeth Report: ‘The converted life is Christ- 
centred, not self-centred; it means the acceptance of 
Christ as King. And if He is King anywhere, He must 
be King everywhere. He cannot be excluded from poli- 
tics, or industry, or from any of our social relationships.” 
And this devise would naturally lead, and in fact did lead 
him to seek to find what the Kingdom of Christ implied 
in the social relations of workmen and capitalists. 

As for Benedict XV, in his very first encyclical he re- 
newed the teachings of Leo XIII, and since then he has 
proclaimed repeatedly, notably, too, in an address, on 
March 10, 1919, for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Workmen’s Society of St. Joachim, that “the time, 
already long, which has passed since the publication of the 
encyclical Rerwm novarum has weakened neither its 
force nor its applicability,” and that it is by the light of 
its principles that the difficult problems of times so 
troubled as those of today must find their solution. 

The orientation of the papacy in this difficult matter 
of labour questions has been practically shown in the 
clearest way. The papacy has, in effect, given its ad- 
hesion to the International Association for the Legal Pro- 
tection of Workmen, whose aim is to further in all countries 
laws for the safeguarding of labour. It is, then, with a 
sustained effort that the Holy See participates in this 
international social activity, so fruitful and so clearly 
defined. 

How may we follow now the social manifestations of 
the Catholic episcopate of the whole world in its response 
to the impulse given by Leo XIII? One would have to 
cite documents by the hundred. Limiting myself to the 
last two years we shall see the bishops in almost all coun- 
tries, moved by the very grave social crisis produced by 
the troubles consequent on the war, gathering together to 
bring light to darkened minds and to preach social peace. 
Thus the Catholic episcopate of France issued, May 7, 
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1919, its letter on the regeneration of France; the episco- 
pate of Holland, December 10, 1918, its letter on socialism 
and anarchy; that of the Rhenish lands, January 8, 1919, 
a letter in response to the question: Can a Catholic be 
a Socialist?; the Austrian episcopate, January 23, 1919, 
a letter on the religious and social situation of German 
Austria; the plenary union of 101 cardinals, archbishops 
and bishops of the United States of America, September 
24, 1919, a pastoral on Catholicism in the United States. 
All these are collective episcopal manifestos, sent forth to 
recall the great principles of social Christian morals to 
the rich as well as to the poor, to capital as well as to 
labour. 

In the countries socially the most troubled, as in Italy, 
we see the bishops, the Pope, multiplying their appeals 
to justice and to charity, preaching to both parties in the 
midst of their contention the eternal laws of Christian 
doctrine;—a letter from the Episcopate of Lombardy, 
June 29, 1920, a letter from the Bishop of Cremona, June, 
1920, letters from Benedict XV to the Episcopate of 
Venetia, June 14, 1920, and to the Bishop of Bergamo, 
March 11, 1920. 

In France, where, however, passions are less agitated, 
where social order is less menaced, the bishops, in addition 
to their collective letter, are multiplying social teaching 
in their pastorals. In the single year 1919 more than 
fifteen lenten pastoral letters bore on the social question. 
Beside these I wish especially to name the letter to his 
priests of Mer. Ruch, then Bishop of Nancy, now of 
Strasbourg. 

T ask pardon for this long, though still quite inadequate 
roll-call of the most recent declarations of the social 
teaching of the Catholic Church, all of them saturated 
with the thought of Leo XIII, himself the interpreter of 
the age-old tradition of Catholicism. 

If, in view of the great Anglican declaration, which is 
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itself also only the manifesto of a single Church, I have 
thus recalled the declaration of Leo XIII and shown the 
marvellous germination of the social truths which he 
sowed throughout the Catholic world, it is not, the reader 
may rest assured, to oppose Church to Church and to 
claim for one of them a priority or a superiority, but 
rather to show how kindred in this social sphere the two 
theses are to one another and how, hereafter, the activity 
of all Christians can be carried forward, parallel and con- 
jointly, for the welfare and the peace of poor humanity, 
so grievously beset after the awful ordeals of fratricidal 


war. 
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The Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion and Church Unity’ 


By C. B. Wiim_er, D.D. 


It is a great honour to be asked to read a paper before 
these combined clubs and a great responsibility. Thank- 
ing you for the one, I must explain my selection of a sub- 
ject in the endeavour to discharge the other. To be frank, 
it would never have occurred to me to address you on 
the subject of Church Unity as viewed by the Anglican 
Bishops, had it not been suggested to me by the chairman 
of the Committee on Program, one whose views and whose 
wishes command my utmost respect. This must be my 
apology, or at least my explanation, for presenting a 
subject in which many of you may not be interested, or 
which at any rate you may not regard as the best for such 
an occasion, not being of sufficient importance or timeli- 
ness; as also involving the expression of views with which, 


1 There is added significance to the paper in itself in the fact that 
it was read in Atlanta, Ga., before a joint meeting of four clubs differ- 
ing widely in their conceptions of religion, literature, economics, etc., 
and that its publication was asked for by joint resolution. The 
Ten Club is composed of Baptists, clergymen and laymen; the Friars 
of clergymen alone, of various denominations; the Unity Club is 
limited in its membership to ministers, representing Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Disciple, Episcopal, Universalist, Unitarian and 
Jewish Chuches; the Symposium is a literary club and intended to 
be representative of different professions and occupations. On the 
occasion of the delivery of this paper, the three other clubs were the 
guests of the Friars. The committee in charge of the program 
selected the writer and the subject. The demand of such a widely 
divergent assemblage for the publication of a simple exposition of the 
combined appeal of a body of bishops of the Anglican Communion 
carries its own significance and is indicative of a spirit of unity which 
augurs well for the future. 
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naturally, most of you will not coincide. I am also em- 
barrassed by the fact that it would be in bad taste for me, 
23 a minister of the Episcopal Church, to eulogize the 
Lambeth Encyclical, or its authors, in this presence. I 
may, however, be permitted to say that here were met 
together for conference on great themes two hundred 
and fifty-two Bishops of the Mother Church of English- 
speaking people, the Church that made the English na- 
tion. Even their caustic critic, Mr. Horace J. Bridges, 
writing in the December number of The Standard, the 
organ of the American Ethical Union, is moved to say: 
“The gathering was a large and notable one, and its com- 
mittees studied many subjects upon which the Conference 
passed resolutions conspicuous for a greater measure of 
liberality and humane insight than we have been accus- 
tomed to receive from Episcopal conclaves. In personnel 
also, and its demonstration of the extent to which the 
Anglican Communion is extending over the world, the 
Conference had great significance. It comprised two 
hundred and fifty-two Bishops, representing the British 
Isles, the United States, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
the West Indies, New Zealand, India, China, and some 
thirty dioceses scattered over the outlying parts of the 
earth.” I will add that the Encyclical covers one hundred 
and sixty-one pages and deals with a variety of topics: 
Christianity and International Relations, the Church and 
Industrial Problems, the Development of Provinces, Mis- 
sionary Problems, Position of Women, Problems of Mar- 
riage, Spiritualism, Christian Science and Theosophy, as 
well as Church Unity; but it is this last which I am asked 
to present. That part of the Encyclical which deals with 
this subject consists of several pages of general matter, 
followed by certain resolutions on the Reunion of Chris- 
tendom and “An Appeal to all Christian People.’ From the 
Encyclical Letter I quote: ‘““We find that one idea runs 
through all our work in this Conference, binding it into 
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a true unity. It is an idea prevalent and potent through- 
out the world to-day. It is the idea of fellowship. .. . 
Men never prized the universal fellowship of mankind as 
ee did when the great war had for the time destroyed 
it. . To a world that craves for fellowship we present 
our message. The secret of life is fellowship. So men feel, 
and it is true. But fellowship with God is the indispensa- 
ble condition of human fellowship. . .. It is ours to 
recall men to God and to His revealed purposes and His 
acts which reveal them. It is ours to bid them pause in 
the hurry and stress of life, in the midst of its trivialities 
and its tragedy, and contemplate anew the ways of God. 
. He chose a nation, and made it in a special sense 
His own, that within it love of God and men might be 
cultivated, and that thus it might enlighten the world. 
Into that nation He sent forth His Son, both to reconcile 
the world to Himself and reconcile men one to another. 
And His Son formed a new and greater Israel, which we call 
the Church, to carry on His own mission of reconciling men 
to God and men to men. . . . And so He has called into 
being a fellowship of men, His Church, and sent His Holy 
Spirit to abide therein, that by the prevailing attraction 
of that one Spirit, He, the one God and Father of all, may 
win over the whole human family to that fellowship in 
Himself, by which alone it can attain to the fulness of life. 
“This, then, is the object of the Church. In the prose- 
cution of this object it must take account of every fellow- 
ship that exists among men, must seek to deepen and 
purify it, and, above all, to attach it to God. But, in 
order to accomplish its object, the Church must itself be 
a pattern of fellowship. It is only by showing the value 
and power of fellowship in itself that it can win the world 
to fellowship. The weakness of the Church in the world 
of to-day is not surprising when we consider how the bands 
of its own fellowship are loosened and broken.”’ Further- 
more the Encyclical Letter says: “In this appeal we urge 
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them [that is all Christian people] to try a new approach 
to reunion; to adopt a new point of view; to look up to the 
reality as it is in God. The unity which we seek exists. 
It is in God, Who is the perfection of unity, the one 
Father, the one Lord, the one Spirit, Who gives life to 
the one Body. Again, the one Body exists. It needs not 
to be made, nor to be re-made, but to become organic 
and visible. Once more, the fellowship of the members of 
the one Body exists. It is the work of God, not of man. 
We have only to discover it, to set free its activities. 

“Thus our appeal is in idea and in method a new appeal. 
If it be prospered, it will change the spirit and direction 
of our efforts. Terms of reunion must no longer be judged 
by the success with which they meet the claims and pre- 
serve the positions of two or more uniting communions, | 
but by their correspondence to the common ideal of the 
Church as God would have it be. 

‘Again, in the past, negotiations for reunion have often 
started with the attempt to define the measure of uni- 
formity which is essential. . . . Now we see that those 
elements of truth about which differences have arisen are 
essential to the fulness of the witness of the whole Church. 
. . . We desire that others should share in our heritage 
and our blessings, as we wish to share in theirs. It is not 
by reducing the different groups of Christians to wni- 
formity, but by rightly using their diversity, that the 
Church can become all things to all men. So long as 
there is vital connection with the Head, there is positive 
value in the differentiation of the members.” Italics mine, 

“But we are convinced that this ideal cannot be ful- 
filled if these groups are content to remain in separation 
from one another, or to be joined together only in some 
vague federation. Their value for the fulness of Christian 
life, truth, and witness can only be realized if they are 
united in the fellowship of one visible society whose mem- 
bers are bound together by the ties of a common faith, 
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common sacraments and a common ministry. It is to- 
wards this ideal of a united and truly Catholic Church 
that we must all set our minds. 

“This truer conception of the Church and of the Divine 
purpose disclosed in its history must regulate our aspira- 
tions as well as our endeavours. We cannot suppose, in- 
deed, that we have found a way to solve all difficulties in 
a moment. The vision must become clear to the general 
body of Christian men and women. We must all direct 
our gaze towards it. We must help one another to see 
what steps lead towards its fulfilment.’’ Here I stop 
quoting to comment. Please observe that while the Bish- 
ops’ ideal is nothing less than visible organic Church 
unity, there is no idea of making everybody into Episco- 
palians. In fact, we understand the Bishops best if for 
the time being we forget that there are denominations of 
Christians and try to think of the Church as Christ would 
have it to be. And I venture to suggest some reasons for 
the faith that is theirs in organic Church unity. To begin 
with, our Lord Jesus Christ prayed that His followers 
might be one. This is often interpreted as if it meant only 
an invisible, spiritual unity. Of course, it means that and 
to that aspect of the matter the Encyclical does justice. 
But our Lord gave as one reason for His great desire this: 
That the world might believe that God had sent Him. 
Now I submit that a spiritual and invisible unity does not 
meet the test of witnessing. How can we expect the 
heathen to be impressed by a unity which is not visible 
to the naked eye; a unity which is so hidden that it takes 
a deep spiritual insight and a great deal of faith even for 
Christians to believe in it? Then, if our Lord’s promise 
was fulfilled that His disciples should be guided by the 
Holy Spirit that was given on Pentecost, we are bound to 
follow the guidance of the Acts and the Epistles in the 
interpretation of our Lord’s words. A crucial case was 
when the conflict came between the two parties in the 
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Church: (1) the Jewish Christians still clinging to the 
Old Testament Law and adding belief in Jesus as Messiah; 
(2) the Gentile Christians converted to the faith that was 
in Jesus Christ without reference to the Old Testament. 
The Church did not split, but remained organically one, 
allowing differences within (Acts 15). 

Furthermore, if we are to follow St. Paul, the very 
nature of the Church necessitates organic union. The 
Church: What is it? It is the Body of Christ; that by 
which the glorified Christ expresses His personality in the 
world through one organism. How many bodies do we 
expect Christ to have? How many bodies in this world 
have we? Again, the Church is the Bride of Christ; how 
many brides do we expect Christ to have? If anyone 
thinks this is quite consistent with splitting up under 
different leaders, hear St. Paul: “‘I beseech you brethren, 
through the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you; but that ye be perfected together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment. . .. This is what I 
mean, that each of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of 
Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. Is Christ 
divided? Was Paul crucified for you? or were you bap- 
tized into the name of Paul?” Once more, in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians, he makes his appeal, based on the 
Church as the one Body of Christ: “‘Giving diligence to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” What 
is that if not an appeal to Christians to get along with one 
another in the One Body? In the next place, let it be 
noted that the organic unity which the Bishops have in 
mind is not one brought about by external pressure, but 
is the outward expression of an inner unity and fellowship 
which cannot be satisfied by anything less than visible, 
organic unity. The other kind has been tried once, and 
while it may have had its place in the evolution of the 
Church, no communion but the Roman, if that, desires to 
see it tried again. 
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Therefore, when a distinguished ecclesiastic spoke of 
Organic Church Unity as a corporation without a soul, he 
had not taken the trouble to understand. St. Paul says: 
“There is one spirit and one body.” He did not regard 
one as the antithesis of the other. “Fellowship” is the 
keyword of the Bishops’ Encyclical. Men may say that 
ecclesiastical organization and love cannot co-exist, but 
St. Paul could write thus of the Church: “Holding fast 
the Head, from whom [that is, from Christ] all the body 
fitly framed and knit together through that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the working in due measure 
of each several part, maketh the increase of the body unto 
the building up of itself in love” (Col. 2:19 and Eph. 4:16). 

Another vital feature in the conception of the Church 
entertained by the Bishops is that of variety in the midst 
of unity, and not sameness. How often are we told that 
everybody cannot think alike, and hence that Church 
unity is an idle dream and undesirable if it were possible. 
That may or may not be true of the Roman conception, 
but it is not true of the ideal Church in the vision of these 
Bishops, and indeed of the whole Anglican Communion. 
Certainly Organic Church Unity implies agreement in 
some things. If we were not all believers in Christ Jesus, 
we would not speak of unity. Agreeing on Jesus Christ, 
Our Divine Lord and Saviour, is impossible in the same 
sense that Christianity itself is impossible. But, “in 
essentials unity; in non-essentials liberty; in all things 
love,’ is an ancient maxim which may be said to express 
the very genius of the Anglican Communion, however 
she may have failed to live up to it. What the Bishops 
have done is to give the most up-to-date and most gener- 
ous interpretation of that maxim. Many things formerly 
regarded as essentials have been carried over into the non- 
essentials and left to liberty. 

If we look at this subject in a large way, we will see that 
the problem of Church unity and liberty combined is 
essentially the same problem as that which confronts all 
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civilized peoples to-day: how to steer between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of anarchy and tyranny. If I may use 
my own illustration to give a picture of what is in the 
Bishops’ minds for the whole Church of Christ, it is 
something like this: All the leaves on an oak tree are oak 
leaves; yet each separate leaf has its own individuality 
by which it differs from every other leaf. As we Anglicans 
see it, Romanism is the effort to force each leaf into an 
iron mould; Protestantism is the assertion of the liberty 
of each leaf to be itself, resulting in the gathering together 
of groups of leaves here and there. “True and genuine 
catholicity’’ is the one tree on which all the leaves are in 
free fellowship with each other and have all the liberty 
consistent with being on the tree at all. It stands for 
individuality as distinguished from individualism, and 
for liberty as distinguished from license. By the very 
nature of man as both individual and social, we do not 
believe that a man can be himself by himself; and the 
larger his fellowship the larger his own soul’s growth. To 
employ a political illustration, we believe that there can 
be One Church without destroying liberty, just as we 
believe that there can be one America to which we all 
are loyal while we may belong to the political party of our 
choice. 

But my picture would be incomplete and I would do 
less than justice to the Bishops if I failed to call your very 
particular attention to their attempt to do justice to the 
history of Protestantism. Church unity is too often 
approached from the viewpoint of what a denomination 
must give up to get into the combine; just as a man in a 
state of nature might ask, “What must I give up in order 
to be a citizen in a free government?” In both cases I 
would answer, give up nothing except what one can get 
along better without; nothing except what is inconsistent 
with sociability. But let the Bishops speak for themselves. 
“The vision,” they say, “which rises before us is that of 
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a Church, genuinely Catholic, loyal to all truth and gath- 
ering into its fellowship all ‘who profess and call them- 
selves Christian,’ within whose visible unity all the treas- 
ares of faith and order, bequeathed as a heritage by the 
past to the present, shall be possessed in common, and 
made serviceable to the whole body of Christ. Within 
this unity Christian Communions now separated from 
one another would retain much that has long been dis- 
tinctive in their methods of worship and service. It is 
through a rich diversity of life and devotion that the 
unity of the whole fellowship will be fulfilled.” 

Had the Bishops done nothing more than give out this 
statement of the ideal Church as seen by them they would, 
in my opinion, have made a great contribution to Chris- 
tianity, if we are to have any Church at all. And here I 
would pause for a moment to ask you again to let this 
vision float before your minds, without regard to the 
Church of England or any other Communion; the Body 
of Christ, an organization, organism rather, filled with 
the Spirit of Christ, to the fulness of life of which each 
denomination (and indeed every individual) makes its 
own distinctive contribution. Impossible? Humanly 
speaking, yes; but for that very reason a witness not to 
be denied to a power of God in the world which can do 
through the human what humanity unaided is powerless 
to achieve. 

But the Bishops did not stop there. They must be 
credited with the courage of their convictions. They 
have had the temerity to put down in black and white 
just what they mean by essentials and non-essentials. If 
one chooses to state it that way, they have set up a target 
for anyone to shoot at that wishes to. In their judgment 
there are four points to be dealt with: The Scriptures; 
Creeds; Sacraments; and the Ministry. All of these must 
be considered, let me say by way of preface, from their 
bearing on Organic Church Unity. If one does not believe 
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in organic unity, these four points possess only an aca- 
demic interest. If one does believe in organic unity, each 
denomination must bring its distinctive tenets to what is 
their acid test: are they or are they not consistent with 
that unity? 

Tue Hoy Scriptures 


“We believe,” they say, “that the visible unity of the 
Church will be found to involve the whole-hearted accep- 
tance of I.: ‘The Holy Scriptures as the record of God’s 
revelation of Himself to man, and as being the rule and 
ultimate standard of faith.’’’ Two points are to be noted. 
First, the Protestant position about the Bible is adopted. 
Nothing is said about any Church tradition paralleling the 
Scriptures and governing their interpretation. We are 
free to study the Bible for ourselves whether we agree with 
the Fathers or not. Second, no theory of inspiration is 
asserted, verbal, plenary or any other; nothing about 
“inerrancy”; only this: ““The Scriptures are the record 
of God’s revelation of Himself to man and the rule and 
ultimate standard of faith.” 

In the Lambeth Declaration of 1888 the language was 
that the Bible “‘contained all things necessary to salva- 
tion,” instead of being “‘the record of Divine revelation.” 
The meaning is essentially the same. 


THE QUESTION OF CREED 


The Bishops are of the opinion that the truths of salva- 
tion that are contained in the Bible should be put into 
the form of a short creed. They suggest the creed com- 
monly called ‘“‘the Nicene” as ‘‘the sufficient statement 
of the Faith,” and either that or the shorter creed, known 
as “the Apostles’ Creed,” as the Baptismal Confession of 
Faith; that is, the amount of belief required of laymen for 
admission into membership. Substantially the same 
position was taken in the Quadrilateral of 1888, but the 
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almost revolutionary character of the proposal does not 
seem to have been understood by those outside our own 
communion. When the Nicene creed is said to be the 
sufficient statement of the faith it is meant, for instance, 
that with one gesture, the Thirty-Nine Articles are 
relegated to what Bishop Potter, of New York, called ‘“‘the 
Picture Gallery of Ecclesiastical History.” All of what 
is ordinarily called theology is left to be developed by stu- 
dents within the Church without let or hindrance, so long 
as one does not deny the unchangeable facts on which 
theology rests and which are supposed to constitute the 
immutable elements of that Christ who is ‘‘the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.”” Take, for instance, the 
Atonement. The theory, or explanation, is generally con- 
fused with the fact. What the Bishops mean is that so 
long as a Church member, or minister, believes that Jesus 
Christ died for us on the cross; or as it is put in the longer 
Nicene Creed, believes in the Christ who is the Eternal 
Word and who for us men and our salvation came down 
from heaven, etc., he is at liberty to study out the meaning 
of salvation, the relation thereto of the Christ in His 
Person and deeds, and so on. The minister does not have 
to say that Christ died on the cross to appease the wrath 
of God, or to satisfy divine Justice, or to reconcile God to 
us. He can think, and can teach that Christ expressed 
rather than purchased the love of God to man and died 
to reconcile us to God, not God to us;—in fact the Bishops 
themselves use the language “reconcile us to God.” 

This differs, of course, from the Roman position which 
compels the acceptance on the authority of the Church 
of a complicated system of theology. But it also differs 
from those communions which are opposed to creeds per 
se. Personally, if I may be permitted to say so, I am not 
much impressed with the position that a Church should 
not require any creed at all as a condition of membership. 
I do not know any orthodox Church willing to live up to 
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such a profession. Suppose, for instance, that a minister 
of the Baptist Church should teach Infant Baptism, how 
long would he remain in good fellowship and in peace with 
his brethren? The simple truth seems to be that every 
denomination holds certain doctrines as its raison d’étre; 
and if a minister or member denies those distinctive tenets, 
he will find himself in constant hot water. It does not 
make much difference whether a certain interpretation of 
the Bible is written or oral, it is a creed just the same. I 
am not objecting to that; only suggesting that it is not 
consistent to decry creeds and require conformity at the 
same time. Moreover, the New Testament does insist on 
acreed. That Jesus is the Christ and the Son of God is a 
creed. But there is one thing in the Protestant position 
which has my cordial sympathy, and this is my only ad- 
verse criticism upon the declaration of the Bishops. I 
agree that it would be impracticable and absurd for the 
Church to say, take the Bible and come with us, and in- 
terpret it in every respect as you like. We should have to 
make room for Russellism, Dowieism and any kind of ism. 
But I also must think that creedal requirements should be 
reduced to a minimum. It is not enough to be able to 
prove to our own satisfaction that the Bible teaches every 
article in the Apostles’ Creed, for example. To my mind 
it does. But that is not the point. Does the Bible make 
every one of those creedal statements a condition of salva- 
tton? The Bible, to my mind, teaches clearly and ex- 
plicitly the Virgin Birth and the existence of One Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. But it nowhere says 
these are articles of faith and necessary for salvation. It 
is far otherwise with, for instance, the Resurrection of 
Christ. Any man who believes in Jesus Christ as his Lord 
and Saviour and wants to follow Him ought to be in the 
Church. The creedal propositions of the Nicene Creed 
are, in my judgment, taught implicitly or explicitly in the 
Bible. They are, moreover, I firmly believe, the only 
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intellectual justification of trusting to Christ for one’s 
soul’s salvation, and their denial would, in the long run, 
take the props from under our faith. I would combine 
these two positions; the necessity of some creed and the 
freedom of any man to enter the Church on the barest 
minimum of creedal affirmation contained in the Bible it- 
self as condition of union with Christ; by making still 
wider than do the Bishops the gap between the require- 
ments of lay membership and the authority to teach and 
preach. I would, to make my meaning still more clear, 
receive a Unitarian into full fellowship on the terms I have 
suggested, but I would not give him the authority of the 
Church to stand in the pulpit and teach Unitarianism. If 
he wants to do that outside the Church, in a communion 
of his own, that is his business. As the late Bishop Wil- 
mer, of Alabama, once said, when a certain man whose 
orthodoxy was in question was proposed for bishop, “I 
do not believe in taking my seed corn from the outside 
row. In other words, he did not wish to turn him out 
of the corn field but did not wish to use him for purposes 
of propagation. 


CRITICISM FROM ANOTHER PoINt OF VIEW 


But if I may be indulged, I wish here to take note of a 
criticism made on the position of the Bishops from an- 
other point of view, viz., that of the American Ethical 
Union and contained in an article in The Standard, a 
paper and writer already referred to above. “Whatever 
our sympathy,” writes Mr. Bridges, “for the ideal, few 
of us I think will find it possible to approve of or antici- 
pate success for the reunion movement upon the condi- 
tions which at present are occupying the attention of our 
Christian neighbours. For these conditions consist of those 
very things which have caused and perpetuated the exist- 
ing sunderances of the religious world. . . . So long as a 
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theological creed in any shape, however attenuated, is 
made the basis, the scheme is chimerical. . . . Reunion 
on the basis proposed by the Anglican Bishops would but 
deepen and widen and perpetuate the gulf between Chris- 
tians and non-Christians. What of the multitude of our 
Jewish fellow-citizens? What of the countless hosts of 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, and others, who also are 
growing spiritually under the influences of this new time? 
We need as our religious ideal the conception of a world- 
union of all men of good will, just as we need for the fellow- 
ship of nations the ideal of a voluntary union embracing 
all.”’ 

The American Ethical Union, therefore, proposes a 
union based on acknowledgment of the sacredness of 
human life, as the sphere of the development of the human 
spirit and the infinitely momentous character of righteous- 
ness, inward and outward. 

Any reply that I might make is already discounted by 
the critic in the statement that a contrary opinion in 
favour of any creedal basis of fellowhip at all is ““inveter- 
ate in the clerical mind.” But I must still point out that 
righteousness is here separated from belief in a righteous 
God; that the human race rather preponderatingly be- 
lieves in some sort of a God, and believes that righteous- 
ness or ethics separated from God is not stable, either as 
to basis or inspiration for righteousness, or even as to 
what is right and what is wrong. Mr. H. G. Wells has 
recently “come across” on that proposition. The attempt 
of the American Ethical Society, with branches, I believe, 
in several parts of the world, to unite the human race on 
that basis might even be pronounced “preposterous,” 
to use the critic’s own epithet applied to us Christians. 
The attempt to get at the greatest common divisor of 
human aspirations and beliefs does not spell progress, and 
would have blocked the growth in the world of Jewish 
monotheism and its gradual but apparently sure victory 
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over polytheism; for instance, Elijah would have been 
badly handicapped in his contest with Baalism. What 
Mr. Bridges really asks of us amounts to surrendering 
belief in anything that is distinctive in the Christian 
religion. We Christians may be wrong in such belief, but 
holding it we cannot be expected to throw it into the melt- 
ing pot. And vast as the subject is; difficult as it is to 
convince people in such matters, yet the successive steps 
by which we have reached our conclusion may be indi- 
cated in somewhat this way, if only to look into our own 
foundations and free ourselves in our own mind, at least, 
of the charge of accepting creeds on the unwarranted 
authority of others. 

Righteousness we conceive to be the character of the 
Great First Cause. To separate religion and goodness is 
to go back to the position of a dead and dying paganism, 
from which the progressive nations of the world have 
been extracted by the Bible, whose doctrine is that God 
is good and that the way to be good is fellowship with the 
good God, both as to what He is, that is His character, 
and as to what He does, that is His conduct; that what 
humanity needs for its salvation is not vaguely to follow 
undefined but conflicting aspirations, but to learn and do 
God’s will. 

Furthermore, so far as Christianity is concerned, I 
would point out that belief even in a good God, apart 
from Christ, does not solve the problem of life but is the 
very thing that creates the problem of life. For what is 
it that makes life a problem? Is it not that we need to 
know why we are here and what is the ultimate destiny 
of mankind, at least in general terms; and that we need 
to know what is the meaning of moral and physical evil, 
of suffering and sin, and of death? These were essentially 
the stumbling blocks in the way of such a man, for exam- 
ple, as the late Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, as of most of 
us. But what Ingersoll failed to see, in framing his indict- 
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ment against the universe was, that if there be no God, 
there is no problem. Why ask the meaning of that which 
has no meaning? Why apply our intelligence to that 
which was not and is not the product of intelligence? Why 
say such and such things ought not to be when there is 
no “ought,” no basis for moral appeal? What logical 
justification is there for complaining of the results of a con- 
course of atoms fortuitous or not fortuitous? One might 
reasonably inquire into the meaning of a garden of vege- 
tables, but what more stupid, what more irrational, than 
to bother one’s head about the meaning of a pile of brick- 
bats accidentally thrown together? Ingersoll was really 
bringing a case into court whose jurisdiction he denied, 
and whose very existence he questioned. At times he 
seems to have almost glimpsed this truth, as when he 
wrote: ‘Above the figure of God, poised in eternal calm, 
is the figure of justice.”” Well, what is the figure of justice? 
Ts it a figment of the imagination? If so, it has about as 
much to do with life as the proposition that the moon is 
made of green cheese. If it is a reality, then that is God. 
What he failed utterly to grasp is that the solution of his 
difficulty lay in the blending into one the figure of God and 
the figure of Justice. Abraham expressed Ingersoll’s 
thought less beautifully, perhaps, but more profoundly, 
when he flung in the face of Deity that most magnificent 
protest, “Ought not the Judge of all the earth to do right?” 
After which the Father of the Faithful came to see that 
the source of what is done in history was one and the same 
with the source of his own moral protest; a thought which 
some thousand years later was expressed by Herbert Spen- 
cer in the declaration, in substance, that the Power which 
expresses itself in the universe is one and the same as that 
which wells up in our own inner consciousness. At the 
bottom of all this darkness and confusion of thought is 
the truth that believing in God creates a problem which it 
does not solve. 
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But belief in God, at any rate in a God worth having, 
does do this also: it justifies the faith that some day, 
somewhere, somehow, a solution will appear. It is to the 
everlasting credit of Judaism, humanly speaking, that it 
consciously put this faith into definite shape and backed 
it with prophecy. Job attempted the problem of suffer- 
ing and gave it up; but not without this hope, if I may 
give my own conception of a much discussed passage: “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth and that He shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth, and after my body has been 
destroyed yet apart from my flesh shall I see God; whom 
I shall see on my side and mine eyes shall behold and not as 
a stranger.’ I trust in the dark, but my trust will be 
vindicated. 

In other words, because God is, there is a problem; 
but also because there is a God of wisdom and righteous- 
ness we are justified in believing that a solution will be 
forthcoming. It is reasonable as well as religious to be- 
lieve that, as it has been expressed, “‘we will not be put to 
permanent intellectual confusion.” 

But it seems to me that Job, and other Old Testament 
worthies, were right in the conviction, if our interpreta- 
tion of them is correct, that this solution was yet to come 
and is not contained within the limits of Old Testament 
revelation; and certainly not in mere theism. 

To illustrate: theism in general may be compared to a 
rosebud, minus faith in the ultimate full blossoming of 
the flower; Judaism is the rosebud plus faith in the rose; 
Christianity, or rather Christ, is the full-blown rose. 

And so we come to believe not only in goodness, but in 
a good God; and not only in God but in a Christ who 
reveals Him fully and in the Spirit of that Christ. Nor 
do we stop there. We believe in a fellowship of believers 
in this God. And we claim the backing of history for our 
faith. From the days of Abraham down to the present 
time there has been in the world what has been called “the 
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gulf stream of history’; a people who have had the con- 
sciousness ever deepening and ever widening of a mission 
from God to know Him and to make Him known. We 
believe in a Church as the medium of God’s richest bless- 
ings for humanity. And so this leads up to the sacra- 
ments of initiation and of fellowship in the Christian 


Church. 
SACRAMENTS 


The third point of agreement practically necessary for 
Church unity, in the minds of the Bishops, is “The 
Divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and the Holy 
Communion, as expressing for all the corporate life of 
the whole fellowship in and with Christ.” 

As these two sacraments, Baptism and the Holy Com- 
munion, are generally accepted, with whatever differences 
of interpretation or administration, by all Christians, I 
suppose the article means that it would be necessary to 
“agree to disagree’ about such points as Infant Baptism, 
leaving parents to decide that question for themselves 
and their children; and about immersion, leaving each 
adult applicant free to ask baptism in whatever form he 
preferred. 

The question of Confirmation, so very important in 
the Episcopal and other historical communions, tracing 
their descent back to Apostolic times, is left for adjust- 
ments after unity should have been effected. 


Tur MINISTRY 


This brings us to the fourth and last point, and the one 
most difficult to deal with, the Ministry. And I wish to 
approach that by saying first, that it is the point which 
is apt to arouse the most feeling, and for that very reason 
is the one on which we most need to respect each other’s 
convictions, as suggested in general by the Bishops. Here 
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especially we should distinguish between a man’s convic- 
tions and the question of arrogance. None of us here, it 
is to be presumed, agrees with the dogma of papal in- 
fallibility; but we are not warranted on that account in 
denouncing the Bishop of Rome as personally arrogant. 
We ought to be willing to argue calmly two questions: 
First, is there a principle of authority in the Church; and 
secondly, if so where is it lodged, in the Bishop of Rome, 
or in the Christian consciousness of the whole body, or 
where? If our Baptist friends insist that no baptism is 
valid but immersion, and we are of those who do not 
agree with them, it is not for us to demand angrily, ‘“‘What 
do you mean by excluding us from the Church?” We 
might expose ourselves to the crushing retort, “Excuse us, 
but we were not thinking of you; and really we cannot be 
expected to change our opinion of the meaning of the 
Greek word Baptizo just to suit your feelings.’’ So, we 
must be content to argue the matter. May I call your 
attention to the fact that when the Pope denied the valid- 
ity of Anglican Orders, we Episcopalians of England and 
America did not lose our tempers? We would have con- 
sidered that as an evidence of weakness. The Archbishops 
of the Church of England made a calm and reasoned 
reply. 

The next point, and I must say it seems to be axiomatic, 
is that the question of the ministry is fundamental to 
the whole question; not of Christianity, not of the exis- 
tence of the Church—it is possible to have both Chris- 
tianity and Church without any ministry at all—but 
fundamental to Church Unity, and that is the premise from 
which the argument proceeds. The point is, Church 
unity involves that a minister recognized as such in one 
place must be recognized as such everywhere. Just as a 
member of the Church in one place must be recognized as 
such everywhere. So, it is necessary for the Christian 
Church as a whole to agree on the authorization of the 
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ministry. That agreement may be conceivably on the 
basis of the papacy, Apostolical succession, Presbyterian 
succession, or Congregationalism; but it has to be agree- 
ment. The question of the ministry is not merely im- 
portant; it is fundamental. 

In the original Quadrilateral, the article on the ministry 
stood thus; the “Historic Episcopate, locally adapted to 
the varying needs,” etc. The meaning of this was totally 
misconceived by many and it was attacked as insisting on 
the doctrine of Apostolic succession; the doctrine, that 
is, that the validity of the acts of the ministerial office in 
preaching and in administering the Holy Communion 
(not Baptism, the validity of lay Baptism being admitted 
even by Rome) depended on a ministry which descended 
by tactual succession from the original Twelve appointed 
by the Lord Himself. This is exactly what “Historic 
Episcopate”’ was not intended to mean. It meant accept- 
ing Episcopacy, of course, but as a matter of fact not 
carrying doctrine with it. The distinction between fact 
and doctrine, it should be observed, is fundamental in 
the thought of the Anglican Communion. Further, the 
adjective “Historic” means the Episcopate as it was 
actually developed; leaving the question open to be de- 
cided by scholarship how it developed; whether, as most 
High Churchmen had maintained, by Apostolic appoint- 
ment or; as maintained by others, by the evolution of the 
Presbyterate. There have not been wanting able and 
scholarly Christian ministers in non-Episcopal commun- 
ions who have expressed their willingness to accept Epis- 
copal ordination for the sake of getting together, provided 
it was divorced from the usually accompanying doctrine; 
and provided Episcopacy were of a democratic and con- 
stitutional character. The point is that the Bishops of 
the Anglican Communion at that time made a tremendous 
advance in a liberal direction when they reduced their 
statement to the two words: ‘“‘Historic Episcopate,”’ 
and added “‘locally adapted.” 
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In 1920 they made a still further advance, to some of us 
alike surprising (I have not got over it yet) and gratifying 
and fairly breathing the very spirit of unity. For the 
words I have been trying to explain they substituted 
these: “A ministry acknowledged by every part of the 
Church as possessing not only the inward call of the 
Spirit, but also the Commission of Christ and the author- 
ity of the whole Body.” For a statement about a question- 
able fact they substitute a principle. 

May I claim for this principle that it, too, is axiomatic 
in its necessity, if we are to have Organic Church Unity? 
That whatever the ministry is, it must represent the 
authority of the whole body? The principle was stated 
first, so far as I know, by Principal Rainy, of the Scottish 
Presbyterian Church, in his volume on The Ancient 
Catholic Church, who says in his treatment of the origin 
and development of Episcopacy, that in regard to some 
functions it was felt that the whole Church should be 
represented and that this was especially the case in regard 
to ordination, because any organization of the ministry 
that does not represent the whole Church necessarily tends 
to schism. 

To show how this statement of a principle by the Bish- 
ops has been misunderstood, indeed entirely overlooked, 
in some quarters, the Christian Work said: ““The Episco- 
palians’ insistence that in order to stand in the pulpit 
in one of their churches a man must have a Bishop’s hands 
laid on his head, strikes most Christians as a little juve- 
nile.”’ I cannot refrain from calling attention to thefactthat 
in this statement, about four-fifths of the Church members 
of the world are excluded from being Christians, since 
about that many believe in Episcopal ordination. But 
mainly I want to suggest that a fairer statement would 
be something like this: ““The Episcopalians’ insistence on 
a ministry that is recognized by the whole body of Chris- 
tians is rather juvenile.” Stated in that manner, it is not, 
to my mind at least, so very juvenile or absurd after all. 
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With this fourth statement end the principles laid down 
by the Bishops as things which must receive the whole- 
hearted acceptance of all Christian people if—pardon me 
for repeating it once more—we are to have Organic Church 
Unity. And so far, will you permit me once more to call 
your attention to the fact, not one word has been said 
about the Episcopal Church, the Church of England, or 
any other. It is a declaration of principles pure and sim- 
ple, which can be discussed, and I will venture to add, 
ought to be discussed, without reference to any denomina- 
tion whatever. 

What the Anglican Bishops have done, so far, is to 
make a wire frame, as it were, and let it down into a vessel 
containing Christianity in solution, in order that there 
should be some form along the lines of which our common 
Christianity might crystallize. They suggest agreement 
on the Scriptures, the Creeds, the Sacraments, and the 
principle of the Ministry. 


Tur ANGLICAN CHURCH 


Where then does the Anglican Church get in? After 
proposing these principles they have the temerity to pro- 
pose the Episcopate as the one means of securing such a 
ministry, as a “‘reasonable claim.” 

I cannot presume any longer on your patience to dis- 
cuss Episcopacy, further than to say that it is already ac- 
cepted by some four-fifths of Christendom; and that out- 
standing representatives of Nonconformity in England 
have put themselves on record as saying that there can 
be no Organic Church Unity without it. And I do ear- 
nestly ask you to reflect that the Bishops have refused to 
narrow their vision of the Church of the future to Protes- 
tantism only, but have included within the field of their 
outlook both the Roman Catholic and Greek Commun- 
ions, numbering nearly four hundred million communi- 
cants; and one logical necessity, therefore, has been not 
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to destroy the possibility of complete union by abandon- 
ing the Apostolic, or historic ministry. It is only on the 
surface that their position is narrow and exclusive; it 
is in spirit and intention all embracing; as broad as 
Christendom itself and, if necessary, as long as future 
ages. 

Nor can it be said that their position fails to do justice 
to the Protestant ministry. On this they say: “It is not 
that we call in question for a moment the spiritual reality 
of the ministries of those communions which do not pos- 
sess the Episcopate. On the contrary, we thankfully 
acknowledge that these ministries have been manifestly 
blessed and owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means 
of grace.” The question with the Bishops is not whether 
such ministries are spiritually effective but whether, being 
founded on the right of separation, they can produce 
Church unity. 

Sentiment in this country is not so far advanced in 
favour of Church Unity as in England, but I may be per- 
mitted to quote in closing from a book published in 1908 
and written by the distinguished Congregationalist, Dr. 
Newman Smythe. “Nothing by general consent is to be 
deemed more fatal to religious efficiency everywhere than 
the loss of the unity of the Church. We might here take 
to ourselves the Pope’s phrase, and say of our destruction 
of the oneness of the Church that it is ‘the synthesis of all 
heresies.’ At least it is the summation of the losses of 
Protestantism.” 

Along with this confession of sin by Dr. Smythe on 
behalf of his fellow Protestants, let me put the fact that 
the Bishops have confessed their sins too. The Anglican 
Church, true to her genius of confession, owns her share 
of guilt for the separations of the past, without uttering 
one word of blame for others. She is even honestly seeking 
to bring forth fruits meet for repentance by advocating 
that liberty within the Church which, had the Bishops 
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of a former age been true to, might have prevented many 
of our sad divisions. But that was not to be. And I am 
not alone in the belief that such divisions were the only 
way in which necessary truths and aspects of the truth 
could receive their due witness. But surely we need not 
affirm that the last word has been spoken on the relation 
of Christian to Christian either by Rome or Protestantism; 
that broken arcs should always remain apart from their 
places in the perfect circle; or that supplementary truths 
should remain forever in antagonism. Surely we can 
believe in some new embodiment of the Spirit better than 
the one undivided Church of the early ages, or the present 
divided state of Christendom. Let us love one another; 
let us work together; but let us above all, yes, above all, 
let us dream together. 
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Some Features of the Religion 
of Israel 


By Lorine W. Barten, D.D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York 


There was great diversity in the religious practice of 
Israel in the whole of the pre-exilic period. For one thing, 
a number of different gods were worshipped at various 
times by the scattered clans and tribes. From the point 
of view of later writers this devotion to alien deities 
was a heinous offence, and was condemned as heresy and 
schism of the worst sort. 

This adverse judgment was based on the tradition that 
Israel was a singularly homogeneous people, all sprung 
from the loins of a single ancestor, and so averse to amal- 
gamation with aliens that in the conquest of Canaan 
every native of the land was put to the sword. The single 
exception are the clever Gibeonites, who got themselves 
under the protection of an oath by outwitting the irre- 
sistible invaders. But even in this case Joshua is said to 
have saved his face by reducing the cunning deceivers to 
a hopeless servitude (Joshua 9:3 ff.). A critical reading 
of the history, even with such imperfect sources as we 
have in the Bible, shows how faulty the late tradition is. 
The Israelites of later times were the result of a process of 
amalgamation of numerous clans and tribes, and the ab- 
sorption of many Canaanites. And the reduction of the 
Canaanites was a long and tedious task, a task that was 
accomplished partly by wars and partly by what we may 
call—modifying a term from the late war—peaceful in- 
filtration. In the wars Israel’s losses were probably quite 
as great as Canaan’s, and at the beginning Israel could 
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hardly have had any substantial numerical superiority 
Canaan was won then by an admirable trait which has 
characterized the Jew in all ages; for once let him set 
out for an object and it is only a question of time before 
he gets it. ; 

In the conquered land Israel came into contact with a 
civilization superior to anything that that people had 
ever known. They did not destroy this great prize, but 
absorbed it, and made it their own. Among other things 
the ancient sanctuaries were maintained, and while at 
many of them Jahweh was worshipped, it is highly prob- 
able that the Israelites showed a wholesome respect for 
the gods who had long been worshipped at the various 
shrines. 

Diversity of the origin and history of the various tribes, 
as the matter is now seen by modern scholars, suggests 
at least a contributory cause for the wide diversity of 
religious practice which marked the early days. ‘Those 
places which were predominatingly Canaanite would 
naturally adhere to the old sanctuaries and the old ritual. 
The condition so bitterly deplored by late writers, espe- 
cially of the priestly school, was the inevitable result of 
the course of events, and could no more be avoided than 
the earth can escape its fixed path in its annual circuit 
of the sun. 

Therefore it is a tremendous tribute to the religion of 
Jahweh that his worship increases while that of the ancient 
gods of the land decreases. This happy development was 
due chiefly to Moses and other teachers of the religion of 
Jahweh, and especially to the steadily inculeated and 
sound conviction that it was Jahweh’s precious act that 
brought Israel out of Egypt and gave them the land of 
Canaan. 

Israel was a deeply religious people. To them God was 
a tremendous reality. There was none of the vagueness 
that characterizes so much of our modern theistic thought. 
Jahweh was indeed a person; he was clothed with infinite 
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power; he was active every day and every hour in the 
affairs of men. He watched strictly the individual and 
the nation; he made severe demands upon the sons of 
man; he could crush in the hollow of his hand; he could 
bestow health and power and wealth or their opposites. 
All human welfare depended upon winning and holding 
the favour of Jahweh. Human conduct must be so or- 
dered that the people would always do what Jahweh ap- 
proved, and that there should be no visitation of his wrath, 
he must at least at critical moments be appeased. 

But how could a man find out what Jahweh wanted 
him to do? And how could a man be sure to appease God? 
How could David know whether Saul would attack him 
in the fortress of Keilah (1 Samuel, 23), and whether the 
people he had rescued would appease the king by deliver- 
ing to him the man Saul was so desperately pursuing? 
When an enemy invaded the land and there was thus 
indubitable evidence of Jahweh’s wrath, what did the 
Lord require of them, that his anger might be turned 
away from his own people and directed to the destruction 
of their foes? 

These are the problems which the religion of Israel 
undertakes to solve. We shall find that there is not a sin- 
gle solution accepted by all people at all times and at all 
places, but there are practically always at least two solu- 
tions offered, and they are radically at variance’one with 
another. ; 

There is one feature of the religion of Israel that is con- 
stant. It conforms to two of the requirements of the Vin- 
centian rule, for it was practiced at all times and in all 
places. That is, the sacrificial element, using the term 
in its broadest connotation, for the priest divined with 
the ephod to learn the will of God, and he slew with the 
knife to win the favour of Jahweh by the blood of bul- 
locks and goats. 

The priesthood itself went through an interesting course 
of development, from the crude days when the head of a 
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household slew his own offering, through the period when 
every Levite was a priest, to the final stage when the } 
priests stood above the Levite as the bishop in the Chris- | 
tian Church stands above the priest. And yet there is a 
striking story in the very early tales which shows plainly 
that in primitive terms there was a sort of professional 
priesthood, and that it was recognized as having superior 
claims. 

A certain Micah built a temple in the hill country of 
Ephraim to serve apparently for himself and the com- 
munity (Judges 17f.). That there might be a constant 
service, Micah set apart one of his sons to serve as priest, 
who ministered with images and ephod purchased with 
money the taint of which had been removed by restitution. 

After a time a Levite, seeking his fortune wherever it 
might be found, chanced to stop at Micah’s house. In 
spite of the ancient attempt to disguise the fact—an 
attempt still revealed in a small letter in the Hebrew text 
—we know that this Levite was a grandson of Moses. 
We also know that the tribe of Levi in the still earlier days 
had comprised some of the fiercest fighters in Israel (Gen. 
49:5-7). It is probable that in the early wars the tribe 
was annihilated as an organization, and the survivors 
turned so completely from the arts of war to the arts of 
peace that they became a class of priests. At any rate 
Micah was so convinced of the superiority of the Levite 
that he displaced his son and put Jonathan, the Levite, 
in his place. There is no mistaking the force of Micah’s 
words: “Now I know that Jahweh will prosper me in that 
I have gotten me the Levite as priest” (Judges 17:13). 

There is further evidence that the Levite belonged to 
a professional class in the statement that the scouting 
Danites recognized his voice before they saw him (Judges 
18:3). The recognition was official, not personal; that is, 


1 Moses instead of Manasseh is the correct reading in Judges 18:30. 
The temple of Dan fell into bad repute in the later ages, and Manasseh 
was read into the text to save the reputation of Moses. 
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they recognized some peculiarity in the voice that showed 
the speaker to belong to a special priestly order. Further, 
there is evidence of the position he held in that the tribe 
of Dan, later migrating from a precarious position on the 
borders of the hostile and powerful Philistines to a peace- 
able spot in the north, enticed Jonathan to change from 
his small field to the larger opportunity of ministering to 
a whole tribe; and that he might not lack the implements 
of his office, Micah’s little temple was despoiled of its 
graven image and its molten image, its ephod and its 
teraphim. 

Our sources tell us that the Levite gave the counsel of 
Jahweh to those who inquired, and while there is no record 
of any sacrifices at Micah’s temple, yet it is morally cer- 
tain that divination was not the whole function of any 
priest. 

Moreover, in the seventh century there was another 
radical change in the priestly religion by the abolition of 
every altar in the land save the one at Solomon’s temple, 
truly a revolutionary step in the interest of unity. The 
one God must be worshipped in one place and in one way. 
The ancient usages at the local altars lagged behind the 
newer and more splendid customs established in Jerusa- 
lem. There must be a single standard, and that attained 
not by compromise, but by surrender. Jerusalem at- 
tained not only the political supremacy it reached by its 
isolation and strength as a fortress, but also the religious 
supremacy by virtue of the splendour of the temple of 
Solomon and the ambition of its priests. 

It is quite unnecessary to describe the general features of 
the priestly system of Israel. But it is worth while to 
note the fact that great good was accomplished in the 
nation by the priestly religion. It had the great merit of 
requiring something from the worshipper rather than 
feeding him with heavenly manna. It was a system that 
was definite and comparatively simple. It was an organ- 
ized force working constantly among the sons of men, 
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and it never trusted to chance for its perpetuation. God 
was central in the whole system, and the priest was merely 
his agent. It offered to man the forgiveness of sins and 
the favour of an easily angered God. 

But could it make good its claims? Was it certain that 
the priest with ephod, or the mysterious urim and thum- 
mim, could give infallible guidance in the bewildering 
problems of life? Was it certain that even the fruit of a 
man’s body would offset the sin of his soul? 

There were many Jews who anticipated by centuries 
St. Paul’s discovery that righteousness cannot be attained 
by the law. For the pre-exilic period the dissenters are 
so far as we know chiefly that remarkable group of men 
which we call the prophets. 

Tt is well to note, however, that most of those who were | 
known as prophets to their contemporaries are not in- 
cluded in this category. Amos said that God raised up 
of the sons of Israel for prophets (2:11), but he eschewed 
all connection with that body (7:14). From the time of 
Samuel down into the Persian age or later there were 
those guilds called the “‘sons of the prophets,” probably 
because the members were underlings to the chief of the 
religious order. There is not a very large amount of in- 
formation concerning these prophets, and such as we have 
is not always to their credit. There are incidents that 
show that large bodies of them were basely subservient 
to the ambitions of a king (1 Kings 22:6), and that at 
critical moments they stood with the priests rather than 
with the great seers. 

Those we usually call the prophets belonged to no order, 
had no organization, and were not trained for the office 
they filled. They felt they were called of God directly 
for the work in hand, and they left it to God to call another 
if he so willed. Amos came from the herd to pour out 
his condemnation of Israel, and after a ministry of a few 
hours apparently went back to his old job. Isaiah went 
up to the temple to pray, and came away to give at once 
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the rest of his life to the vain attempt to open the eyes of 
the blind. Zephaniah was probably snatched from the 
steps of the throne to warn the people in the perilous days 
of the Scythian invasion. These men had not undertaken 
any course of theological or ecclesiastical training, and 
they cared not for succession, Apostolic or otherwise, nor 
could they be troubled about even a papal pronounce- 
ment on the validity of their orders. For they were 
marked by the profound conviction that their orders were 
special and came direct from the lips of God. They be- 
lieved that their every act was directed from on high, 
even the names of their children coming ready made from 
heaven (Hosea 1; Isaiah 8:3, 18), and that every word 
they spoke was literally the word of God. 

Their messages, breathing the spirit of a sublime faith, 
carry conviction to us, but it was far otherwise with the 
people of their own day. There is a story that Hezekiah’s 
feeble attempt at a religious reformation was the direct 
result of Micah’s prophecies (Jeremiah 26:17-19). But 
this is a very lonely instance. In the story of his call 
Isaiah gives the true result of prophetic labour: ““Make the 
heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
besmear their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart, and 
turn again, and be healed” (Isaiah 6:10). The people 
did not see as the prophet saw, nor hear as he heard, and 
they certainly did not turn to God in the prophet’s way. 
They were despised and rejected of men. Micaiah, the 
son of Imlah, was sent to prison, and his diet was pre- 
scribed in terms to suggest rather meagre fare, the bread 
of affliction and the water of affliction (1 Kings 22:27). 
Amos was interrupted in the very midst of his visions with 
the order to depart from Bethel (Amos 7:10-17). Tra- 
dition holds that Isaiah was martyred (Cf. Driver’s 
Isaiah and His Times, p. 2), and if he ever spoke to Manas- 
seh as he had to Ahaz and Hezekiah, the tradition may be 
right. Jeremiah spent a part of his life in hiding, a part 
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in jail, and was finally carried a prisoner to Egypt. The 
office of a prophet was an extra-hazardous undertaking. 
If we were to judge them by the altogether too common 
standard of success, God could not have been with them 
nor spoken by them. 

The reasons for their unpopularity are easy to see. In 
the first place their numbers were very few. They rep- 
resented no considerable body of men organized or un- 
organized. <A solitary voice rarely carries far in its own 
time. But the main ground of the opprobrium lies in the 
words they dared to speak. They attacked society, not 
at the bottom, but at the top. The rich, the powerful, 
the luxurious, including the pleasure-pursuing women, 
they assailed without mercy. If they ever won applause, 
it could only have come from the same class from which 
most of our Lord’s adherents were drawn, and that class 
had neither voice nor power in the time of Isaiah or in 
the time of Jesus, different as it is today. 

Moreover, they attacked the State, and that is always a 
bad road to popularity. One of our clergy is alleged to 
have attacked the State, and is now under a severe sen- 
tence of imprisonment. The prophets spoke about kings 
and to kings just as ii they had been common sinners. 
They forgot what Amaziah the priest impressed upon 
Amos, that Bethel was not only a sanctuary, but it was 
also a royal sanctuary. 

Above all, as the last stage of their temerity, they at- 
tacked the church. Today, indeed, assailing the church 
is an innocent and popular pastime for those without; it 
is not so safe for those within, and there was a time when 
it was not safe for anybody. It was not safe for the 
prophets. They knew what they were doing, but they 
had to do it nevertheless; for they had to express what 
Jahweh breathed into their souls. Hosea, for example, 
says of the priests: “They feed on the sin of my people, 
and set their heart upon their iniquity” (4:8); and “as 
troops of robbers wait for a man, so the company of priests 
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murder in the way towards Shechem” (6:9). And AmoS 
was audacious enough to say this to a chief priest at a 
royal sanctuary: ‘“Thy wife shall be a harlot in the city, 
and thy sons and thy daughters shall fall by the sword, 
and thy land shall be divided by line; and thou thyself 
shalt die in a land that is unclean” (7:17). 

The shady character of the priests was, however, in 
the judgment of the bold seers the least of the offences 
of the church. They laid their guns upon the whole 
system of which the priests were the exponents. There 
is no mistaking the meaning of such a condemnation as 
that in the first chapter of Isaiah. It is easy to grasp the 
whole background of the prophet’s fierce attack. Judah 
was overrun by a merciless foe, and Jerusalem itself was 
in grave danger. Prophet and priest alike believed that 
the situation could be saved only by the intervention of 
Jahweh. To secure this succour the priests offered sacri- 
fices, burned incense, played sacred music, kept the holy 
festivals, held solemn assemblies, and stretched out their 
hands in prayer. Against such measures Isaiah speaks 
with no uncertain voice. Not only are these efforts futile, 
they are actually offensive to the God whose favour is 
sought. He will not hear their prayers, he delights not in 
blood, and incense is an abomination. 

The prophet has his own remedy. The enemy distresses 
the land because the people’s hands are full of blood. The 
doom that hangs over Israel cannot be averted by sacri- 
fice or song, but only by the removal of the cause of Jah- 
weh’s righteous indignation. The offence is the sin of 
the people, and this sin must be eliminated before God 
will lift his hand to save. “Wash you, make you clean; 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek justice, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow” 
(Isaiah 1:16f.). 

The difference between, the prophet and priest is funda- 
mental. Isaiah is not disapproving of some abuses in the 
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priestly system. The system itself is at fault. Sin is 
the one human trait that Jahweh cannot endure, and sin — 
can only be coped with by a complete moral transforma- 
tion, the result of heroic personal struggle for righteous- 
ness, the method applied by our Lord when he said to the 
forgiven penitent: “Go, and sin no more.” Such was 
the contention of those few voices which stand out in 
their isolation in those days of Israel’s travail, and under 
those circumstances it is not surprising that between the 
priest and the prophet there was no peace. | 

In the post-exilic age, after the sublime utterance of 
the deutero-Isaiah, the case was far different. Those who 
are called prophets in that period have little resemblance 
to Amos or Isaiah.2. Their voice is feeble and though they 
use the same formula as their predecessors, ““Thus saith 
Jahweh,” they speak what to the great seers of an earlier 
day would be strange doctrine. Haggai proposes to re- 
lieve the distress due to drought and famine by rebuilding 
the temple, very different from Jeremiah’s hot attack on ~ 
the superstitious trust in a sacred building (Jeremiah 7); 
Joel prescribed as a remedy for a plague of insects a great 
assembly, a universal fast, and the intercession of the 
priests whose weeping and praying must be at a specified 
spot in the temple; and Jonah taught that Jahweh’s in- 
terposition for a great heathen city resulted chiefly from a 
great fast and by sackcloth placed upon man and beast. 

Such prophets as these were saw eye to eye with the 
priests, and the priestly system naturally waxed stronger. 
With the promulgation of the complete book of the law 
by Ezra at the beginning of the fourth century B. C., 
there begins what has been called the night of legalism. 
It is often assumed that in this period the priests had 
everything their own way, that the law became the uni- 
versal guide for religious conduct, and that there was a 
true unity in the Jewish church. 


; a i 3 
Ignoring passages of uncertain date and authorship such as are 
found embedded in earlier books. 
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The part of the book of Nehemiah (Nehemiah 8f.) which 
contains the story of Ezra’s establishment of the law 
leaves much to be desired in the way of clearness and defi- 
niteness. The text has suffered from much editing, and 
the result is deep corruption. But in spite of perplexing 
obscurities, it is plain that those who became devotees 
of the law constituted an elect party in Israel and that the 
sacred congregation, the Kahal, did not comprise the 
whole people. Whether many men stood aloof from 
laxity or from conviction, there is no means of knowing, 
so far as the great majority are concerned, or so far as 
can be determined from those sources. But there is a 
large volume of literature which sprang up somewhere in 
the Persian and Greek periods, which shows conclusively 
that in this legalistic age some souls were seeking right- 
eousness by other means than the blood of bullocks and 
goats. 

Such anti-sacrificial psalms as the fortieth and fifty- 
first are, like most of the other songs in the psalter, hard 
to date. But they are very likely the products of the 
Persian age, and they show that the spirit of Isaiah and 
of those who thought with him could never wholly die. 
Even with the crude appendix (verses 18, 19) attached 
to make it fit the ideas of the priestly school, the fifty- 
first psalm still proclaims the vanity of the atonement by 
blood. 

But the chief sources of interest in this period are the 
Hebrew philosophers, those who gave themselves to the 
pursuit of hokma, a word the full meaning of which is but 
inadequately expressed in the English wisdom. ‘These 
may be divided into two classes, which we may call the 
theologians and the moralists. To the former belong 
such books as Job and the Wisdom of Solomon; to the 
latter Proverbs and the Son of Sirach, while Koheleth 
belongs to both, for his chief concern seems to be with the 
philosophy of ethics. 

The theologians are largely concerned with the princi- 
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ple upon which God bestows his favour or inflicts with a 
heavy hand. But incidentally it appears that these 
philosophers did not share in the idea that the approach 
to Jahweh was through sacrifice. Disregarding the later 
added prologue, the great poem in which Job and his 
opponents discuss the problem of evil offers no comfort 
to the legalists. Even Eliphaz and his fellows, bitterly 
as they reproach Job for his contention of innocence, never 
suggest that he will find the cure for his woes by incense 
and blood. And Job’s own plea gives the picture of his 
clean life in purely moral terms. He was righteous because 
he ministered to the sick, to the afflicted, and to the poor. 

Koheleth, or Ecclesiastes, is the product of a large 
experience and wide observation. The venerable philoso- 
pher who wrote that book will take nothing on trust; like 
the man from Missouri, he must be shown. It is good to 
find a man who is not carried away by overmuch specu- 
lation, but who insists on seeing life as it actually is. He 
searches by experiment and observation to find the true 
way through the maze of life; it is clear that in his times 
the road to be travelled was rough and hard; but never 
does he suggest that a smooth and easy path may be found 
by following the steps of the priests. 

We must turn for a moment to the more distinctive 
sources of moral teaching. The book of Proverbs is a 
group of literary collections from many hands, but with 
a common interest: the promulgation of the principles 
by which human conduct shall be guided. If we may 
trust the inferences from the teaching, the prevalent ac- 
ceptance of the priestly law was not producing a high 
state of righteousness. From the book it is easy to make 
a considerable catalogue of pretty gross vices that must 
have been widely prevalent. Murder and brigandage, 
adultery and fornication, indolence, greed, ignorance, 
scepticism, lying, irritableness, are some of the evils which 
the moralists seek to combat. 

The earnestness of the quest is eloquently told in an 
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obscure passage in a minor collection in the book. It 
appears that some zealous souls in a community pick 
out one of their number and send him to the seat of one 
of the famous sages, that he may learn and bring back 
the principles which should be followed (22:17-21). The 
deputy not only sits at the feet of his teacher, as St. Paul 
sat at the feet of Gamaliel, but also he was privileged to 
carry back a group of written precepts, the following of 
which would meet the needs of those who sent him. There 
was a hunger for righteousness which the law could not 
satisfy. The quest for real spiritual meat went right on. 
In the moralists we miss the warmth of the appeal in the 
early prophets: “Seek ye me, and live, saith Jahweh.”’ 
But we do find a commendable effort to satisfy the yearn- 
ings of the human soul. 

The Hebrew people are rightly credited with a genius 
for religion, but our brief sketch shows that it was a 
religion of diversity, not of uniformity. And that condi- 
tion may only mean that in religious development the 
ancient people of God were but pioneers; that religion 
in a part of its course may follow different roads; and our 
faith is, and perhaps their faith was, that all roads will 
finally coincide, and then they and we shall not be far 
from the religion of the Hebrew Messiah, the Christian 
Son of God, 
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A Liberal Catholic Church in 
Practice 


By Wriu1am Norman Gururie, D.D. 


For ten years at St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, an un- 
ceasing war has been waged for a practical ideal. We 
have endeavoured here at this historic, forgotten spot of 
old New York not merely to think of a liberal Catholic 
Church but to realize it in so far as might be under local 
conditions and without too great inhumanity to persons 
long attached to the Church, and unwilling to accept new 
methods. The terrible difficulty about the Church’s keep- 
ing abreast must always lie in that curious unconscious 
egotism of conventionally religious people. As long as 
the old live, they must be considered. By the time they 
have passed on, the middle-aged are old, and so forth for- 
ever, for the young have never been allowed to envisage 
the new frankly and make it a part of their “‘second 
nature.” Now, there is always this to be said in favour 
of the old and middle-aged, that whatever has long es- 
tablished associations is more powerful, other things being 
equal, for the control and transformation of life than new 
things. Novelty stirs curiosity, but can do so only for a 
little time. When curiosity is satisfied, the new thing 
must be very potently true and beautiful and good to 
compete with a much older thing that has our profound 
loyalties on its side, our tender sentiments, our childhood 
memories. Hence a progressive Church is almost a con- 
tradiction in terms; and yet the Lord Jesus founded such 
a Church, since His was to be the Church, not of a book, 
not of a man, not of a group of men, but of the living 
Spirit of God. 
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What I mean by a liberal Catholic Church is a Church 
believing convincedly that every good, true, beautiful 
thought, thing, custom, ritual, must be made to con- 
tribute its uttermost to the ever increasing revelation of 
the good, beautiful and true God. From its point of view 
there has been but one Religion, though there have been 
as many religions perhaps as there have been races and 
ages and sublime spiritual geniuses and stages of civiliza- 
tion. Whoever as a true mystic has even peeped over the 
threshold knows immediately at sight every other such of 
any language or tradition. Who have done likewise are in 
some secret way alike. All seekers of God are brethren: 
and all would know it and feel it, but for the so prevalent 
madness (which is but egotism in disguise), the fanatical 
notion, that our meat should be other people’s poison, 
and so much the worse for them if it does not agree with 
them! It is, however, a natural egotism; yet very hard 
to diagnose and analyze as such in the religious sphere, 
because there we are constantly bringing pressure on our- 
selves to be loyal to our ideals as we see them, and find it, 
therefore, difficult to tolerate others who, seeing them 
otherwise, seem to tempt us to disloyalty. We fear their 
proselytizing, and therefore we proselytize. We hate 
their apparent spiritual success of a different order or 
method than ours, therefore we persecute their orthodoxy 
as our “heresy.” 

Perhaps our deplorable Christian bigotry may have 
historical warrant. Maybe it is a Semitic “infection.”’ 
Intolerance has a universal human origin in this effort at 
right self-coercion, and the consequent fear of disloyalty. 
Needing to be narrow for efficacy in action, one tends to 
become narrow also in thought, though narrowness is 
fatal for the value of thinking; and deliberately narrow 
thought narrows action in due time far more than it need 
be narrowed for efficacy, till ultimately scandal at crudity 
supervenes and a reaction to doubt and lax infidelity. 

To explain a practical experiment in escaping from the 
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convention of denominationalism is a difficult undertak- 
ing. To speak theoretically would be remote and vague. 
To describe such an experiment one must always touch 
terra firma. It is hard to speak of one’s own work with 
justice, without an appearance of self-consciousness and 
conceit. The present writer has toattempta very difficult 
thing: a concrete presentation of the work to which he 
feels he is committed, body, soul and spirit, done as im- 
personally as possible. 

The city parish, the scene of these experiments, has 
ancient Dutch antecedents: as the Chapel of Ease of the 
Governor General and then a Dutch Reformed congrega- 
tion. The cornerstone of the present building was laid 
in 1795. The congregation consisted of the strictly privi- 
leged, with the understanding that it should be a church 
“maintained for the welfare of the people” and in com- 
munion with the Protestant Episcopal Church. There 
was nothing to recommend the little colonial build- 
ing, a simplified imitation, let us say, of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. The colonial pillars blossomed with lotus ex- 
crescences somewhere about 1840. In the eighties the 
church was conventionally frescoed and decorated, leav- 
ing, however, a very handsome tunnel vault ceiling. The 
once intolerably brilliant upholstering of the church had 
faded to charming shabby old rose. But everything was in 
disrepair. The old “‘three-decker’’ had been replaced in the 
forties by some more modest construction in walnut. The 
old mahogany circular chancel rail had been removed to 
the attic, and a squaring of the chancel had been under- 
taken, establishing various levels in an ecclesiastical more 
or less casual way, and an altar had been constructed, 
quasi-Gothic, that should have legs like a table. Then 
occurred doubtless the invasion, in the same blessed 
seventies or eighties, of glittering brass and golden oak, 
which filled one with horror. A really beautiful old font 
had been replaced by a fine example of Victorian art. The 
brass pulpit suggested a little cage. These properties 
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had come to some degree of disrepair, for the parish, by 
the change in the neighbourhood, had ceased to be of any 
natural service to its nearby dwellers. If it had a congre- 
gation, that congregation came out of loyalty, more or 
less from afar. Downtown parishes had moved uptown 
and intercepted the downward Sunday flow of the people. 
The only attraction remained in the long service of the 
incumbent, or the attachment to family vaults. For two 
generations the church had endeavoured to hold a congrega- 
tion by great preaching, and St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie 
was famous for its pulpit. The congregation of the church 
itself, of the old families, was very small indeed on ordi- 
nary Sundays, numbering between twenty and forty at 
best. The parish as a parish died from no fault of its 
clergy or of the lay workers. It died by the removal of 
its natural constituency, and its gradual replacement by 
a population practically unassimilable to the Episcopal ° 
Church. Those who came from old sentiment occasionally 
might still come for a while; but as the population was 
moving more rapidly than ever, it was clear that even a 
Sunday School must soon disappear. Any preaching or 
any conduct of the service that should attract people from 
a distance, since there were no neighbours, must needs 
sooner or later remove what congregation there still was. 

To induce the unchurched to take their place obviously 
involved a recognition of their objections to the Episcopal 
Church. These objections are usually: 1, a monotonous 
service, which when it is to be made attractive is merely 
loaded with decoration of a more or less Roman type; 2, 
an unsympathetic attitude towards contemporary cults 
and enthusiasms which are regarded as “heresies”; 3, 
the prominence of a sixteenth century dogmatism in the 
pulpit, attempting to keep in harmony with the Tudor 
standards of the Prayer Book, and a more or less imper- 
sonal note, a lack of free and frank dependence upon 
personal inspiration. (These charges may be unjust, but 
are commonly made, and concern rather our manner than 
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our matter.) 4, A studied aloofness or social coldness, 
very dignified, but making anonymous folk feel more 
lonely than ever, unless they can see their way to enter 
guilds and clubs and other institutions which constitute a 
heavy tax on time and strength and temper for busy peo- 
ple who have their living to make, or who already have 
their social life. 

The writer considered these objections to the Episcopal 
Church heard again and again from friends and acquaint- 
ances. It was observed that most men interested crea- 
tively in the arts and in literature are poor church-goers. 
Yet these are the people to whom is committed very 
largely the spiritual future of the race. If an appeal could 
be made then to these more or less unchurched people, 
interested in literature, in the arts, to those who had be- 
come sceptics or agnostics, because they could not see their 
way to reconcile their general point of view with tra- 
ditional Christianity, and if in some measure these current 
objections or prejudices against the Episcopal Church 
might be met, then perhaps these same unchurched peo- 
ple might be induced to come to church, and perhaps a 
certain proportion of them might end in coming regularly 
and constituting a congregation. 

The first step in the experiment was the decision to 
create an afternoon service which should be very brief, at 
which the lessons should be from other sacred books than 
the Bible, from great literature generally, which service 
was to be followed by a University Extension lecture. 
Little by little it was discovered that the symposium had 
much better results than the lecture. By symposium one— 
understands four men, or more, interested in the same sub- 
ject, representing different points of view, and delivering 
each one his own vital insight or contention without room 
for any controversy whatever, or any debate on the part 
of the audience. There it differs from a “forum.” A 
symposium is always, however, more or less thrilling, be- 
cause it suggests to the audience not a debate, but a 
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higher synthesis, which shall include the diverse enthu- 
slasms represented. This afternoon grew from an attend- 
ance of between twenty-five and forty to such proportions 
that it is very often impossible to accommodate it in St. 
Mark’s Hall, although the seating capacity has been by 
divers means increased to 325. It was soon varied by 
patriotic occasions, recognitions of great Church days, 
and of late, afternoons are devoted to the consideration of 
comparative religion. The programs of a single year 
might not reveal the secret of the work. They would 
show enormous variety, but it would not occur to the ob- 
server that there was also great regularity; that an annual 
cycle had been established, and that the same sort of 
thing was done at about the same time from year to year. 
For instance, every living religious interest is now touched 
upon: healing, theosophy, occultism, astrology, psychic 
research, spiritism. Every religion with which there is 
any living contact is presented by turns in its favourable 
light, that is, in the light of what it has to contribute to 
Christians who look forward to the inclusion of the whole 
earth in the kingdom of Christ. Aboriginal religions— 
Vedantism, Parseeism, Bahaism, Buddhism, Taoism, Con- 
fucianism, Shintoism, ancient Roman religion, ancient 
Greek religion, Chaldean religion, Egyptian religion, 
Mithraism, ete., are all brought more or less guardedly 
into play and made to pay their tribute to Christ. 

This is the afternoon work which has gradually built up a 
morning congregation, for they who have come in the af- 
ternoon and worshipped in new ways with new rituals of 
various sorts become curious after a while to attend the 
Anglican service that is conducted at eleven o’clock. At 
that service the Prayer Book tradition is followed, though 
wevary the arrangement so as to increase the spiritual in- 
tensity and effectiveness of the service. There is a monthly 
cycle interrupted by the great days, so that the service 
is never the same except on the corresponding Sundays of 
the month. The preaching is strictly arranged in courses 
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of from six to twelve sermons, with careful consideration 
of the Church year, and of a calendar made up of days dear 
to us as a nation and as members of a world civilization. 
The attitude of the preacher is that of the apologist. His 
business is to build a bridge from the lack of serious or 
carefully considered belief, or unbelief, over to a convinced 
acceptance of the Christ as the incarnate God. For this 
service, therefore, a calendar has to be printed by St. 
Mark’s Church which is taken into the homes of the 
interested members, and constitutes a bond of fellowship 
in thought and feeling, and all the while we strive to make 
the members of this congregation interest themselves in 
the eight o’clock service of the Holy Communion as a 
private and domestic memorial. If every one should keep 
one or more Sundays as his own holy day, there would 
always be a devout communion with intention at that 
early hour. 

At the end of the first year a bold experiment was made 
with the Socialist pulpit. I respect sincere Socialists, 
some of whom are my personal friends, because they are 
in a way my own complement. The Socialist pulpit was 
conducted in this wise. A service was held, strictly rubri- 
cal though abbreviated and made more popular by mission 
hymns; a sermon was preached considering Church 
history from the Socialist point of view. Its doctrines, 
its heroes, its sacraments, its administrators, its spiritual 
leaders and mystics were quite thrillingly considered in the 
light of a social gospel of a more or less socialistic sort. 
Afterwards, in the Hall, a forum was conducted, the 
subject of which was the preacher’s orthodoxy from the 
curious heterodox point of view of the audience. Occa-: 
sionally prominent speakers were invited, but in the main 
the interest depended on “‘ripping up the sermon.” The 
young deacon, though a very self-confident person, very 
alert, with some humour and plentiful wit, and with news- 
paper experience, was taxed to the limits of Christian 
patience and fortitude to endure the punishment, but he 
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succeeded to the extent that a very large congregation 
disciplined and civilized itself in the course of a year and 
a half. People who had never entered the church came 
often to blaspheme, and in the course of a few months had 
been sweetened and persuaded to consider the claims of 
religion. 

This evening service had to be abandoned in spite of its 
very evident increasing success. First of all, because it 
was impossible at that time to endure the publicity which 
it occasioned. Secondly, because it was out of the ques- 
tion for a conservative Vestry to provide an adequate 
stipend for the occupant of a Socialist pulpit. Thirdly, 
because no successful successor to the young deacon could 
be found. It was abandoned with great searchings of 
heart. After three years, experiment was made with a 
Vesper service at five o’clock on “healing lines’? which 
was successful so long as very well-known speakers were 
obtained, but seemed to precipitate nothing of local value. 
In the next year the present secretary of the Society of 
Psychic Research, Dr. Prince, and an assistant in the 
parish, conducted together the service of symbolic worship 
which was created for the purpose—what might be called 
a “Quaker meeting” with artistic support, availing itself 
of every known device to concentrate the group-mind on 
a single spiritual idea. The service was followed by a 
meeting for the discussion of spiritual healing in the Hall, 
which was often addressed by prominent men. There was 
every evidence of a significant future for this service. Now 
constituency had been found who want spiritual repose, 
consolation, who want happiness. So after the service 
of Symbolic Worship, there follows in the Parish Hall a 
“social song service’ of an increasingly elevated taste. 
Frequently singers present the folk-songs of different 
peoples—African, Greek, Chinese, Roumanian, Lithua- 
nian, Hungarian, Scottish, Italian, Spanish, French, etc., 
and after these exemplifications of “folk singing,” the 
meeting resolves itself into a “‘singing folk” and is with 
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ereat difficulty adjourned at ten o’clock. If the lights are 
not turned out by half past ten, the meeting will last until 
eleven. Everyone goes home happy, more or less in the 
temper of an Italian opera audience in a country town of 
Tuscany when classic opera has been performed under a 
tent and everyone strolls away whistling and singing to 
the moon and the stars. The remarkable thing is the pro- 
found devotional quality of the service, harmonized with 
the almost child-like glee of the after-meeting. Clergymen 
of all denominations, theological students, Protestants, 
Catholics, Swedenborgians, Christian Scientists, all sorts 
congregate and visit the service, and many express a pa- 
thetic desire that they might have such “Sunday night 
joy” in their own cities, but are made to realize the tre- 
mendous difficulty of conducting such a work on its high 
plane of seriousness and beauty. 

But it would be impossible to create a church for those 
who love letters and art and attract them by the afternoon 
and evening service to the morning service of strictly 
Anglican taste, unless the church and grounds were ren- 
dered uniquely beautiful in harmony with the situation 
and history of the edifice. For this reason labour and 
money have been spent in conquering the grounds, so 
that they have become a little paradise, and visitors can 
see there today a bust of Petrus Stuyvesant and other 
works of art. In the Church itself, the sanctuary and 
chancel have been harmonized, brought back to some 
degree of historic dignity. The new principle lies in this, 
that apart from the necessity of considering the colonial 
architecture of the edifice, all artistic work shall express 
a truly living ideal, not in historic, bygone language but 
in the vernacular of the day, made noble by restraint and 
the spirit of devotion. The character of this work is de- 
termined by a committee of artists who are unselfishly 
devoted to the idea. 

From the very earliest efforts to establish an afternoon 
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service, it was discovered that an occasional appeal to 
existing sentiment, an effort to precipitate the enthusiasm 
of the moment, was a very desirable assistance to the 
work. Old Trinity does this thing on official lines. The 
Cathedral is entering into this work, but St. Mark’s has 
an opportunity to take up less popular, more peculiarly 
significant and “futuristic” causes. When self-determina- 
tion was coming to be in our minds, we had a service, for 
instance, of seven little peoples aspiring to nationhood: 
Poland, Finland, Bohemia, Serbia, Belgium, Armenia 
and Ireland on Quinquagesima or Love Sunday (1917). 
The service was made up of selections from the highest 
masterpieces of each people, and was rendered by the 
clergy with the assistance of readers and singers of dis- 
tinction and attended by representatives of each people. 
The Shakspere Tercentenary in 1916 was observed by a 
service taken from Shakspere, the great classic of the 
people of our speech. A Jeanne d’Arc service, made up 
of poetry, prose and music having the heroine saint for 
subject, was made a great occasion to arouse interest in 
the fatherless Children of France. <A patriotic service is 
used made up of excerpts from State documents and 
poems by Americans, and several times a service has been 
held in honour of Old Glory, containing declamation, 
melologue as well as singing, and a considerable amount 
of pantomime and acting, for which artists were engaged 
to assist the clergy. These, and many similar services, 
reached their natural culmination in the eurythmic ritual 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and in the per- 
formance of “Everyman” as part of the worship. These 
special experiments in the extension of ritual and liturgi- 
cal art beyond the limits of Biblical and strictly ecclesiasti- 
cal materials are a contribution to our spiritual life. They 
tend to obliterate the distinction between the religious 
and secular, but be it noted not in favour of the seculariz- 
ing of the religious—rather in the opposite direction. 
Every interest that is taken up in this wise is more or less 
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consecrated by its development into a congregational 
exercise in worship. 

The problem of ministering to the neighbourhood, which 
was at first insoluble and caused very great waste of spirit 
and means because the human mass was changing, has 
finally resulted in taking up the task of Americanizing 
our incoming Polish citizenship. The Chapel has a large 
congregation of simple devout people. It is no longer a 
new experiment. Complete liberty has, from the begin- 
ning, been granted in the conduct of the services. The 
people are Old Catholics who are happy to be our guests, 
because we leave them congregational self-government | 
in matters liturgical. They add to their traditions now 
and then things from our Prayer Book, and endeavour to 
Americanize very gently in their conceptions of worship, 
while in political sentiment they are most loyal. 

Serving the neighbourhood has also meant witnessing 
to the Spirit of Christ in unusual ways. Quite a number 
of years ago in very bitter weather St. Mark’s Church was 
invaded by nearly a thousand men asking for shelter. 
There was no way to place these men in the municipal 
lodging house. Faced by the immediate situation we en- 
tertained them as hospitably as we could and served them 
breakfast. It was an extraordinary night, full of pathos 
and humour. There were radical spirits in the crowd; 
some were expelled, and some were controlled and won 
over, and behaved peaceably and in a friendly way. In- 
deed, the professed leaders of the crowd asked for advice, 
which was given them fraternally, and which they fol- 
lowed for a few days, though afterwards imprudent coun- 
sels prevailed, and the whole pitiful movement of these 
unemployed men to attract the requisite attention of 
the benevolent came to grief in a riot, precipitated by 
those who should have known better. 

Having had this experience in the past, which attracted 
a great deal of attention, both agreeable and disagreeable, 
it was natural that this past season the unemployed should 
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have turned to St. Mark’s for help. The whole undertak- 
ing started innocently enough in a Christmas dinner for 
three hundred men, far down in the depths of the city. 
It soon developed inevitably into a regular bread line 
running from 800 to 1000 a day for three months, out of 
which bread line individuals were chosen to keep the base- 
ment and additional quarters at the Chapel full all the 
time with men, resting up and being restcred and placed 
in positions for which they were fitted. Twenty-five 
hundred were so placed in permanent situations, and many 
more were restored to health and courage, and went forth 
from us “on a chance,” but with a right goodwill to the 
Church and the Gospel of Christ. The three hundred 
men always at the Chapel asked for a special religious 
service, which was conducted at the church after the 
regular evening service. This work was officered by the 
men themselves, many of them ex-service men, who 
stepped into the situation. 

After all, whether we like it or not, or think it reasonable 
and fair, we Christians are held to the standard of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as set forth in his paradoxical sayings, 
and his remorseless parables. ‘“‘Inasmuch as ye have not 
done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have not 
done it unto me” should keep ringing in our ears. When 
a great public emergency occurs, we cannot say that ‘“‘our 
premises have inadequate sanitary provisions.’ One 
can always undertake on the spot to add equipment. This 
was the conscientious difficulty in which we found our- 
selves, and our improvised solutions may have seemed a 
rebuke to others who were not so deviceful, so resolute. 
One can always find an excuse for not doing things in 
some defect of equipment as seen from an idealistic point 
of view. It is a backdoor through which we could not 
believe ourselves entitled to escape, when met by our duty 
at the front door. 

Now we hope that no such emergency of unemploy- 
ment shall ever recur, but there is very little question that, 
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situated as we are, we must always be prepared to render 
intelligent assistance to those who ask for bare shelter and 
for the minimum of subsistence and for help in obtaining 
employment. How else can we make good the claim at 
all to be Christians, if we think that a hard and scientific 
system conducted under the auspices of well-meaning 
people who stand aloof from the needs of the “down and 
out” should absolve Christian people from rendering. 
‘personal service? Because there are municipal charities 
and secular associations, financed by well-to-do business 
people, is no reason why the Church of Christ should not 
insist on dealing with such human elements as are inhu- 
manly excluded from the possible benefits of these instru- 
mentalities for relief. However unpleasant then the pub- 
licity may be which such emergency service entails, it 
cannot be of no moment that we have preached a Gospel 
at this church in one way or another to many thousands 
of labouring men of the unskilled class; and we must look 
forward to being more and more prepared for just such 
emergency service. Nor do we see any way in which a 
church situated like ours, and undertaking the sort of 
work we do, can dare to refuse the call when it comes. 
However unequipped it may be, something is always bet- 
ter than nothing. The poor deed is always better than 
the pathetic, ineffective goodwill. Where there is a real 
will there is always a way, as those engaged in this work 
found to their comfort and joy. 

In a spiritual account of this downtown parish one 
should not forget the constant pressure exerted by a 
neighbourhood wholly alien. No church building was 
more hopelessly doomed on all conventional reasoning. 
The policy was, therefore, projected of selling properties 
held elsewhere and investing in the purchase of properties 
adjacent to the church, so as to redeem this immediate 
neighbourhood from its shocking condition. Not until a 
new vestry could be elected, after a most serious crisis, 
might really enthusiastic progress in this direction be se- 
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cured. Unfortunately freedom to act coincided with very 
difficult after the war times. The properties in the neigh- 
bourhood controlling the approaches were tenanted by In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, Bolshevist presses and 
other nuisances, and considerable funds had to be wasted 
in gaining possession. Nevertheless, charging our disap- 
pointments to profit and loss, the result of the work of 
the new administration is already very noteworthy. Over 
150 people live in clean, decent houses, and the backyards 
are being changed as fast as possible into a park, which 
we call St. Mark’s Garth, and which we hope will some 
day knit up with the west churchyard. Any man ac- 
quainted with real estate who remembers what the ad- 
jacent property was ten years ago, and sees it today, ex- 
presses amazement that it could be done on such con- 
servative lines and yet with so much artistic success. 
This community will probably grow from 150 to 1500 in 
a reasonable number of years, and then the miracle will 
have happened. A parish, that is to say, a church with 
enough local constituency to constitute a vital nucleus, 
will have come into being again in a far downtown neigh- 
bourhood. This will create, of course, a new problem for 
the rector: how without exercising any undue pressure 
upon the tenants of the church to enlist their interest in 
the church. To make out of your tenants true friends is 
a psychological problem of the first order—and, mind 
you, to keep them true friends while dealing justly with 
the needs of the church! 

In conclusion, having given this account of the gene- 
sis of this work and of the development of its prob- 
lems, it can be said that, generally speaking, there is room 
in every great city for a work of the same nature—a 
church for the more or less excluded intellectuals, for those 
who read and those who write, for those who create in 
the various arts; a church which shall offer them oppor- 
tunities of reasonable lodging in its neighbourhood, which 
shall be reverent of the past, using all our heritage, both 
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Semitic and non-Semitic, while looking steadily forward to 
an ultimate world-union in which our civilization must 
find itself. Sooner or later all American ideals and values 
must be challenged by those of other races and civiliza- 
tions. Christianity cannot proceed on a Ceesarian plan 


of conquest and extermination. It must conquer by its © 


spirit of love, by its capacity to include all that is fair and 
holy everywhere. A church that should undertake to 
practise this sort of Christian charity just a little in ad- 
vance of the actual evolutionary pressure, of the fatally 
coming cosmopolitanism, has surely its vocation and its 
sanction. World-wide we are doomed to be by wireless 
and air navigation. There are no barriers of seas and 
mountains any more. The only barriers are due to lack 
of understanding and sympathy. Is it not well that at 
a Christian church an effort should be made to appre- 
ciate all things precious in our actual time, all whims, fads, 
movements, cults, all the treasures of past time, of our 
own race and of other races, and to pledge loyalty to the 
“Christianity of the future,” which shall be at the mouth 
of the river ere it enters into the sea, after all the rivers 
of the world have become its confluents? If Christianity 
is both Semitic and Aryan, shall its Aryan ancestry be 
continually neglected? If dark periods of the past ob- 
literated the treasures of Greco-Roman piety, shall they 
continue lost? If the terrible Renaissance-Reformation 
period obliterated the glories of the Middle Ages, shall 
they be forever lost? Is there not really and truly room 
for one church in every city where a serious attempt is 
made now to bear witness to the oneness of God and the 
oneness of man and the holiness of wholeness?—or 
Catholicity? 
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By Pretrrer Arinsuiz, D.D., LL.D. 
Christian Temple, Baltimore, Md. 


The greatest compromise in history is the divided 
Church. The Holy Spirit has been compromised by the 
self-will, impatience and caprice of man. It is the scandal 
of the world. The advancement of the religious, social, 
economic and political wrongs into the affairs of this day 
is due to the inevitable weakness of the divided Church. 
I am not speaking of coercion by law or physical force, 
but conquest by moral force. That is the Church’s right 
and duty. But the fictitious and antagonistic attitudes 
of the various divisions in the Church against each other 
make it impossible for the Holy Spirit to function properly 
through the Church in interpreting the mind of Christ in 
human terms to a waiting world. The error in supposing 
that a man must do in religion as he pleases in order that 
his convictions may not be compromised is turning the 
pyramid upon its apex rather than keeping it upon its 
base, because human convictions are irregular, according 
to environment and training, and are to be constantly 
revised by growth toward the standard of common owner- 
ship in Christ, where we are to find brotherhood, which is 
the essential condition for the betterment of mankind and 
through which the Holy Spirit can uncompromisedly 
function in its ministry in the Church and to the world. 

From the first seeds of Christianity sprang a fellowship 


1 One of a series of lectures under the Christian Unity Foundation 
at the Brick Church, New York, May, 1921, 
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of believers and a brotherhood of saints; but almost im- 
mediately division manifested itself and has continued to 
this day. The great division of the eleventh century be- 
tween the East and the West and the great division of 
the sixteenth century between Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism are but the major divisions. There have 
been multitudes of minor divisions throughout every 
century. It was the occasion of Paul’s first letter to the 
Church at Corinth, when division was in its incipiency. 
In his letters to the Churches the Apostle sees the turmoil 
and strife through which the Church was likely to pass 
in its struggle between progress and reaction, between 
conservatism and liberalism, between uniformity and 
diversity, between simplicity and mystery, between ortho- 
doxy and heresy, between catholicity and sectarianism, 
“till we all attain unto the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

The unity of the Church is a biological necessity. The 
seeds have been planted. The thing is growing. There is 
no power that can push back the stalk into the seed, but 
divine power is pushing the stalk upward, preparatory 
toward pushing the blossom outward. We are not so 
much concerned with Christianity as a great organized 
Church—for organized Christianity has always drifted 
toward the rocks—as we are charmed by a Christianity 
that is an organism, growing into freedom and fellowship 
toward the fulfilment of the dream of its Founder. 

The compelling forces for unity were never so manifest 
as today. I name some of these. 

1. A divided Church cannot successfully evangelize 
the world; hence the obligation of world-wide evangeliza- 
tion is a compelling force toward unity. Christianity is 
a missionary religion. Jesus says, “Go ye therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations.” It is a difficult task 
for a united Church; for a divided Church it is an im- 
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possible task. Attempting to evangelize the world by a 
hundred or more different forces, antagonistic to each 
other, presents the divided Church at the very outset 
as the greatest hindrance to doing what Jesus commanded 
to be done. If it is in the home field, here are two little 
Churches in a village, perhaps opposite each other on 
the same road, as I saw recently, and not another Church 
in several miles. Each is forever explaining why it is 
separated from the other and the explanation lies in an 
old-time theological quarrel about matters that have 
nothing to do with vital Christianity. The quarrel has 
been carried to the foreign missionary fields with opposing 
Churches in the various villages and cities of nearly 
very nation on the globe, so that the plague of division 
has gone around the world. 

In recent times this scandal has become so evident and 
at the same time so useless that converts from paganism 
ire asking to be freed from this incubus and missionary 
statesmen all over the world are leading movements that 
aave to do in some instances with assigning certain terri- 
tories to certain denominations and in other instances 
mifying the educational work of certain denominations 
30 as to minimize denominational differences in the eyes 
of the pagan nations. These are the indications of better 
-onditions, but evangelization can never be done properly 
intil there is a really united Church at the task. Conflict- 
ng witnesses enfeeble the testimony of the truth. The 
vinning of the world to Him is dependent upon a united 
Church. 

The world wants God, but it cannot understand the 
conflicting testimony that has come out of long ago 
yuarrels about God. The world wants brotherhood, but 
he divided Church cannot speak in terms of brotherhood, 
nuch less manifest the spirit of brotherhood. The world 
vants freedom, but a divided Church that is a slave to 
ts traditional divisions cannot give freedom to another 
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when it has not freedom itself. But the command of 
Jesus to evangelize the world is as fresh and appealing 
as the day the words first fell from His lips. It must be 
done if we ourselves would be Christian and Christianize 
the nations. The whole world is crowded with the vision 
of the Macedonian, crying, “Come over and help us,” 
but the missionary work of the world is balked because of 
division in the Church. Divisions must be healed if the 
missionary cause would advance. It is not a matter of 
choice; it is an impelling necessity. An infidel world is 
the price we are paying for our divisions. 

2. A divided Church cannot properly function in edu- 
cation; hence the educational demands of these times 
furnish a compelling force toward unity. The two systems 
of education in America are at a grave disadvantage be- 
cause of division in the Church. One is the public school 
leading to the state university, from which religious in- 
struction must be excluded because of the unwillingness 
of one group of denominations to allow a teacher of an- 
other denomination or denominational group to give the 
instruction. The other system is the denominational 
school, which interprets religion denominationally, ex- 
cluding other interpretations than its own, and therefore 
giving only a part interpretation and necessarily imperfect 
because it does not and cannot contain the whole. 
Whether it be maintained that one of these systems is 
better than the other is of little consequence. Both are 
alarmingly defective. It is the opinion of many that of 
the two systems a larger and more healthy religious ex- 
pression is found in the state universities than in the 
denominational schools, and perhaps this is true, because 
the influence of the personality of a university professor 
is more satisfactory in reaching the wholeness of life than 
sectarian instruction through a denominational professor, 
which necessarily is the interpretation of only a part of 
Christianity, and a minority part at that, for all of the 
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divisions of Christendom are minority parts. It is true 
of the Roman Catholic Church in comparison with all 
Christendom and necessarily true of each one of the Pro- 
testant bodies. 

But be that as it may neither of these educational systems 
can produce the best results either in the lives of students 
or to the advantage of Christianity. Our whole educa- 
tional system is at a grave disadvantage. We cannot 
think of Christ and the religion which He founded except 
in terms of the wholeness of life. We are, therefore, look- 
ing for better standards “‘of conduct and tendencies of 
behaviour,” which, according to Professor James, are the 
foundation principles of education. These standards, 
however, cannot be attained to if religious instruction is 
denied in one instance and sectarianized in the other. The 
moral life of the nation demands something other than 
that which we have. 

In the atmosphere of heathenism unitary processes of 
education are being established so that there is hardly a 
foreign missionary field but there are permanent union 
schools or ventures toward union schools. These are not 
the solutions, but they are approaches toward the solu- 
tion. If in the atmosphere of heathenism such conditions 
have been made possible, why should not similar condi- 
tions be made possible in America, England and other 
countries? Our denominational schools can be inter- 
denominationalized so as to represent the whole commun- 
ity and not a part. Interdenominationalizing processes 
ought to begin at once in every denominational school. 
It is the scientific method of approach to this problem. 
It would tone down some of our theological interpretations 
to the point of adjustment, for in separation and isolation 
our theological interpretations become stereotyped and 
unyielding, whereas corporate processes make possible the 
way to adjustment. Then one group of denominations 
would not be afraid to trust one of another denomination 
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in our public schools and state universities to give religious 
instruction. Either this method or some similar method 
must be adopted in order to put education on its proper 
basis or the folly of our divisions will make more per- 
manent the irreligion of our nation. 

3. A divided Church is necessarily extravagant; hence 
the virtue of economy is a compelling force toward unity. 
This is the least of all forces for unity, but it is a force. 
Here will be two or three churches in a village where 
there ought to be one, and two or three colleges in a cer- 
tain territory where one could satisfactorily serve the 
whole territory. These pastors receive meagre stipends 
and likewise the teachers in the colleges under the ficti- 
tious notion that these three little churches in the village 
and the three colleges in the designated territory are es- 
sential to the Kingdom of God. Constant appeals are 
sent forth for the support of the three little churches and 
likewise for the colleges, and multitudes give as conscien- 
tiously as the woman who gave her all when Jesus sat by 
the treasury. But even these appeals do not bring suffi- 
cient funds and so all kinds of illicit methods in money 
raising are resorted to, such as fairs, bazaars, euchre 
parties and all sorts of ridiculous entertainments in order 
to raise money to perpetuate these three little churches 
and these colleges under the guise that it is for the King- 
dom of God and the salvation of the world. If, on the 
other hand, there are ample funds in some quarters for 
these pastors and these teachers as war time profits may 
have brought, the extravagance is just as evident, for there 
has hardly been a period in the world’s history when 
poverty and famine throughout the world have been so 
general. 

Whereas if these three little churches were united one 
pastor could serve the community on a better salary and 
in a ministry dealing with the wholeness of life and no 
longer give his time to repairing denominational fences in 
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order to keep the flock apart; likewise the united college 
would give the teachers better financial support and 
a better chance in interpreting the wholeness of Chris- 
tianity for the whole community, instead of giving them- 
selves to the revival of denominational traditions and 
tenets that are fast passing into the grave with dead men’s 
bones. Economy is a virtue. The Church is not able to - 
teach it because, being divided, she cannot practice it, 
but the commercial world is teaching it with wonderful 
skill. The whole tendency of the age is toward corporate 
unity. It is in the social, economic and political life of 
the nations of the world, only the divided Church hesi- 
tates and still puts millions of dollars in establishing com- 
peting churches around fashionable squares in the great 
cities, with frequent neglect of the factory sections, as well 
as competing churches at rural crossroads. Economy 
cries to be heard. She has a place in the sisterhood of 
virtues, but the doors of the divided Church are closed 
against her; nevertheless she knocks. The world’s wis- 
dom is calling the divided Church to account for her un- 
necessary extravagance. 

4. A divided Church cannot contend with advantage 
against the social wrongs of these times; hence the de- 
mand for better social conditions is a compelling force 
toward unity. We have come to a new era in social prob- 
lems. The language of the prophet is in terms of social 
betterment. Religion must displace theology and eccle- 
siasticism by becoming primary in the thought of the 
Church. It has too long held the third place and conse- 
quently has given the right of way to stereotyped theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical barriers. This right of way has 
got to be modified. The divided Church has got to find 
the paths of unity with all Christians, if she would minister 
successfully at the altar of the social needs of the times. 
The theological and the ecclesiastical can render only 
barren ministries to the needs of the poor and in the coun- 
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cils of civic righteousness. Theology will always be for 
the few and ecclesiasticism for the politician, but the 
multitudes want religion and they will only receive 
approaches that are clothed in the warmth of the social 
Gospel. 

The wrongs of the world are multitudinous. To meet 
these successfully requires the powers of a united Church 
in which there is a genuine brotherhood of saints. Creedal 
declarations will not suffice; only life counts in the ap- 
proach to life. The world has been different since the 
advent of Christ—not because Peter confessed Him to be 
the Christ, the Son of the living God, but because Jesus 
lived and loved. The warmth of that life is still the heat 
of the world. It is the task of the Church to bear that life 
into all the social relations of mankind, but a divided 
Church cannot interpret the principles of brotherhood 
because it is not itself a brotherhood. The social needs 
of the times are pressing heavily upon the Church. She 
must find the way out of her entanglement of divisions 
or lose out in her ministry to the social needs of mankind. 
Her strength belongs in her social ministry rather than 
in theological controversies and ecclesiastical rivalries. If 
she is silent before the social wrongs of these times and 
indifferent to the progress of social betterment, the lead- 
ership for the world’s righteousness will fall to others than 
those in the membership of the Churches. Already ac- 
cumulating voices with prophetic instincts outside of the 
Church are being heard in the forums of the world. 

5. A divided Church does not count in preserving the 
peace of the world; hence the need of international friend- 
ship is a compelling force toward unity. As sad as was 
the vast loss of property, the multitude of human lives 
and the barbarous assault on the highest ideals in the 
great world war, the sadder spectacle was that in no 
nation on the globe did the Church seriously count as a 
factor to preserve the peace of the world. Still sadder was 
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the fact that very generally the ministry and clergy in 
all communions around the globe proclaimed that this 
unparalleled scourge of war with its wholesale destruction 
of lives and the blearing of the highest ideals that had 
grown up through the centuries would bring a revival of 
religion and ‘‘a great new world.” This revelation of the 
Church’s impotency is stunning to many of us who have 
always loved the Church in spite of her faults, but to 
many the war appeared to be an inevitable and magnifi- 
cent experience, somewhat like the traditional story of 
Nero’s burning Christians to light the streets of Rome. 
I have searched through Church history to see if I could 
find anything that paralleled such heresy, such forgetful- 
ness of brotherhood, such loss of prophetic vision in any 
age in the ministry of the Church, and I have looked in 
vain, except the instance of the elevation to the Roman 
throne of the pagan Constantine being interpreted by 
many of the bishops and ministry of that day as the 
return of our Lord to the earth! 

Such a conception in the twentieth century, however, 
appears to have been the legitimate result of denomina- 
tionalism, which for centuries has given itself to contro- 
versy and strife, and the whole Church is involved— 
Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Anglican and Prot- 
estant—because the whole Church is in a state of schism. 
The fact of its example was a help rather than a hindrance 
toward making the world war possible, if it were anything 
at all. I like to quote that strong sentence from Bishop 
Gore, which he uttered in a sermon in the spring of 1918: 
“Jesus both rejected and refused to associate Himself 
with the current patriotism of His nation and positively 
laid the basis of universalism in His dealing with man- 
kind.” More distinct than anything else in the teachings 
of Jesus is that His religion can never be denominational- 
ized or nationalized without the loss of its power. 

International friendship is a necessity in these times, 
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because of the dependence of one nation upon another in 
its peaceful pursuits, and also because in case of inter- 
national strife the destructions of war are incalculable. 
The Church is the proper factor to function in the interest 
of international friendship. The opportunity is here, but 
the Church is not prepared to take up the task, being her- 
self in a state of war in consequence of her divisions. She 
has not learned how to make peace in her own household, 
and therefore she is incompetent to teach the principles 
of peace for a permanent friendship among the nations 
of the world. 

6. A divided Church cannot produce the highest spirit- 
uality; hence the spiritual requirements of every believer 
furnish a compelling force toward unity. The low spirit- 
uality of the Church at Corinth was attributed to the 
party spirit in that Church. The low spirituality of this 
day must be attributed to the same spirit. If the Apostle 
Paul had not mentioned divisions as being the cause of a 
low spirituality, no one could read the principles in the 
religion of Christ without coming to the same conclusion. 
Besides, if the party spirit in the Church at Corinth so 
quickly tended toward a low spirituality, how much more 
disastrous to spirituality in the present day Church must 
be the results of century old divisions! All the creeds in 
the world, all the baptisms in the world, all the ritual in 
the world will not bring us that spirituality which we so 
earnestly desire. Nothing can do it but oneness with 
Christ. We may possess traditions back to the days of 
the Apostles and an episcopacy that can be traced to 
Peter; we may have such knowledge of the Bible that 
we can restore in every detail the primitive Church; we 
may build hospitals, orphanages and asylums around the 
globe; but if we have not love interpreted in terms of 
genuine brotherhood and real oneness with Christ, the 
Church is “sounding brass and a clanging cymbal.” Our 
divisions have become our plague, both preventing our 
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spiritual growth and denying to Christ His rightful place 
of rulership in His Church. 

Because we are spiritual beings we hunger for growth 
toward God, but division in the Church is the early frost 
upon the flower. Whatever degree of stunted spirituality 
may characterize these times it is due to a divided Church. 
This must be so, for division denies love, denies brother- 
hood, denies oneness with Christ; and on the other hand 
it appropriates these great experiences denominationally 
as though each denomination were a law unto itself, 
independent of all other denominations and under obliga- 
tion to none. The injury to these principles, as neces- 
sarily done by a divided Church, is the hurt at the basis 
of spiritual life. 

7. A divided Church is incompetent to present the mind 
of Christ to the world; hence Christ Himself is the com- 
pelling force toward unity. Whatever one may think of 
the revelation of Jesus Christ one thing is paramount in 
His revelation and that is the unity of mankind. To him 
it was more to be the “Son of Man”’ than to fulfil Jewish 
prophecy or to be the Jewish Messiah. I know not that 
any other ever used that phrase in referring to Him, but 
it was upon His lips constantly, not only expressing His 
relationship to all men, but their capacities and destinies 
sweeping upward with Himself. In His prayer He opened 
to mankind possibilities of which none had ever dreamed: 
“Holy Father, keep them in Thy name which Thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, even as we are... . 
Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that 
believe on me through their word; that they may-all be 
one; even as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be in us: that the world may believe that 
Thou didst send me. And the glory which Thou hast 
given me I have given to them; that they may be one, 
even as we are one; I in them, and Thou in me, that 
they may be perfected into one; that the world may 
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know that Thou didst send me, and lovedst them, even 
as Thou lovedst me.” 

Fundamental as are His death on the cross and His 
resurrection from the dead, the foundation of a united 
humanity in Himself is equally fundamental. His minis- 
try in the flesh was primarily the ministry of silencing dis- 
cords and removing barriers until all men in time become 
one man in Christ Jesus. When He said on the cross, “It 
is finished,”’ it was the declaration that all the preparatory 
work was now completed, that the ministry of the Spirit 
to all flesh was inaugurated and that the foundation had 
been laid upon which would arise the superstructure of 
redeemed mankind, growing into oneness in Christ. Look- 
ing through the years Tennyson writes: 


“Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning Age of ages, 
Shall not aeon after aeon pass and touch him into shape? 
All about him Shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 
Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 
Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices join in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker ‘It is finish’d. Man is made.’ ” 


The oneness of all nations in Christ is the flower of 
Christianity. It must come. It will come. It must not 
be forced. Haste is always disastrous. Christianity is 
still a new religion. We must be gentle in our approaches 
toward each other, but positive that we make approaches. 
We must be patient in our attempts to understand each 
other. The way is difficult, but it is here. It is not dis- 
couraging, but it calls for new ideas and experiences. We 
must be freed from the past. We must not be afraid of 
the future. I like that fine word of Emerson when he 
enjomed mankind to make continually a fresh valuation of 
ideas and experiences. The times are auspicious. Every 
Christian is beginning to see his need of every other 
Christian. We must not be ashamed to express repent- 
ance for our divisions in our change of mind toward the 
will of God in the unity of His Church. On our way let 
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us remember the admonition of the Apostle Paul: “Let 
all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
railing be put away from among you, with all malice; and 
be ye kind one toward another.” 

All reasons point toward unity. If there be any reason 
for the continuation of divisions in the Church of Christ, 
I know of none unless it be for the perpetuation of the 
memory of the ecclesiastical and theological quarrels 
and scandals of the past in the hope that they may some 
day attain to deified dignity in the chamber of the gods, 
but their thrones will totter and their fictitious halos will 
fade before the reality of God, our common Father, and 
Jesus Christ, our common Lord and Saviour, to Whom 
be the blessing, and the honour, and the glory, and the 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 
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By Srr Rosert A. Fatconer, K.C.M.G., LL.D., 
President of the University of Toronto. 


I 


Never was a man followed by more tender regrets from 
pure-minded friends than John Henry Newman when in 
October, 1845, he made the great renunciation of the 
world, in which he had rich possessions, in order to save 
his soul by entering the Church of Rome. He left Cope- 
land and Church, Pusey, the Mozleys and above all Keble, 
who wistfully watched him go. He said good-bye to the 
places he loved most on earth—Trinity, Oriel, St. Mary’s, 
Littlemore. He kissed, so runs the legend, the very 
leaves in the gardens on taking farewell. Oxford had 
long held him in veneration; it is said that “‘In Oriel lane 
light-hearted undergraduates would drop their voices 
and whisper “There’s Newman,’ when, head thrust for- 
ward and gaze fixed as though on some vision seen only 
by himself, with swift, noiseless step, he glided by—awe 
fell on them for a moment, almost as if it had been some 
apparition that had passed.”! Fashioned uniquely by 
the spirit of Oxford, and an Englishman of Englishmen, 
though unexperienced in the world beyond his narrow 
circle, he went out into a most un-English communion, 
and as he says “presented myself to the eyes of men in the 
full-blown investiture of Popery.”” The story of how he 
came to make this renunciation is told by himself in the 
Apologia pro vita sua, a work of self-revelation, and a 
history of the growth of his religious opinions until 1845, 
narrated for the purpose of proving to the public of Eng- 
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land that his career was one of consistent loyalty to the 
truth as he saw it, and of declaring that, having through 
the Divine Will arrived at certitude, he had reached 
peace and contentment. ‘‘ My conversion was like coming . 
into port after a rough sea, and my happiness on that 
score remains to this day (1864) without interruption.” 

The story of his life up till 1845 has been frequently 
told, for it concerned not Newman alone, but the remark- 
able group of men, who, looking to him as their leader, 
originated a mighty movement within the Church of 
England, quickening not only their own generation but 
multitudes up to the present. The Oxford Movement 
has been often described. Dean Church and the Moz- 
leys have told the story with much sympathy, but 
Newman himself affords the most authentic sources in 
his Apologia and the two volumes of his Letters and 
Correspondence, with a brief Autobiography, edited, at 
Cardinal Newman’s request, by Anne Mozley (1890). 

He was only forty-four when he entered the Church 
of Rome and he lived till he was eighty-nine, but until 
a few years ago what was written about him dealt almost 
entirely with the earlier period. His fellow-countrymen 
believed that as far as they were concerned his mind had 
ceased to grow, and that thereafter his words were meant 
for members of an alien communion. 

But save for his sermons, parochial and university, 
which have a place in English literature, most of his en- 
during writings, such as the Apologia, the Idea of a Uni- 
versity, the Grammar of Assent and the Dream of Gerontius, 
were published in the second portion of his career, though 
he himself had dropped out of the public mind, having 
disappointed his Anglican friends, who, as Mr. Birrell 
says, probably expected that the coming of Newman 
would make a great stir in the Roman fold, whereas to 
their surprise the Church with her immemorial compla- 
cency received him and found some little things for him 
to do. 
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Those forty-four years of Roman life, however, were 
neither blank nor uninteresting, as is shown by the Life 
of Newman published by Mr. Wilfrid Ward in 1912. But 
the question arises, Can this be the same Newman that 
we knew in the Letters? There, an ornament of Oxford, 
perfectly set in the environment that had contributed to 
his creation, outspoken in his criticism of the Church of 
England; in these volumes, a neglected alien in his new 
communion, the once bold innovator now the hesitant 
promoter of ill-starred projects which are dropped at a 
word of authority, under suspicion of disloyalty to the 
Church, perhaps even the father of Modernism. How 
abundantly his youthful prayer that he should be set 
aside in this world was fulfilled is shown in a letter of 1866. 
“Tt has been my lot since I was a Catholic to find few 
hearts among my own friends to show any kindness to me. 
. . . One Bishop said to me that he considered I was under 
a ‘dispensation of mortifications, and in truth since the 
Holy Father first in his kindness called me to Rome I 
do not think I have had one single encouragement. . . . 
I have no friend at Rome, I have laboured in England, 
to be misrepresented, backbitten and scorned. I have 
laboured in Ireland with a door ever shut in my face.” 
But that Newman repented him of his choice is probably 
an opinion fathered by the wish of those who understood 
neither the quality of his mind nor the strength of his 
character. Of such repentence there is no sign at least in 
Ward’s volumes. ‘“‘Protestanism is the dreariest of all 
religions; the thought of the Anglican Service makes me 
shiver, and the thought of the thirty-nine Articles makes 
me shudder. Return to the Church of England? No! 
The net is broken and we are delivered. . . . I should 
be a consummate fool (to use a mild term), if in my old 
age I left the land flowing with milk and honey for the 
city of confusion and the house of bondage.” 

I will first give an outline of the career of Newman, and 
endeavour afterwards to analyse the quality of his mind. 
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John Henry Newman was born in London in 1801, of 
Huguenot stock on his mother’s side, and was one of a 
family of six, several of whom possessed more than ordi- 
nary ability and character. His brother F. W. Newman, 
after a distinguished academic course and an erratic 
career, landed in a bare theistic creed and had no sym- 
pathy whatever with the Cardinal. His surviving sisters, 
who married John and Thomas Mozley, were women of 
good judgment, self-restraint and unusual intellectual 
power. 

At school Newman seems to have mingled little with 
other boys and to have devoted himself to reading the 
Bible and books of a strictly Evangelical tone. As to the 
effect of his conversion, he says: “It is difficult to realize 
or imagine the identity of the boy before and after 1816. 
I can look back at the end of seventy years as if on another 
person (1885).”” This religious experience, reinforcing his 
natural shyness and his inherited Calvinism, isolated him 
even more from the world round about him, and created 
in him a conviction that in order to devote himself to the 
service of God he should lead a life of celibacy. He be- 
came convinced that there were “‘only two absolute and 
luminously self-evident beings, myself and my Creator,” 
and from 1817 “‘theology proper at once filled his mind and 
never relaxed its hold.” 

At Oxford, after some disappointments through ill 
health, his character and promise were recognized, and in 
1822 he won a fellowship at Oriel, then the blue ribbon of 
the University. This brought him into a company of men 
who determined his future; indeed the phases of his 
Oxford career may almost be described by the friends 
with whom he associated. From 1822 to 1828 Whately’s 
influence was in the ascendant and eclipsed the Evangelical 
convictions of his home. Writing to Whately in 1826 
Newman says: “‘Much as I owe to Oriel in the way of 
mental improvement, to none do I owe as much as to you. 
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I know who it was that first gave me heart to look about 
me after my election, and taught me to think correctly 
and to rely upon myself.”” Whately also taught him to 
think of the Christian Church as “‘a substantive, visible 
body of divine appointment, independent of the State 
and endowed with rights, prerogatives and powers of its 
own, and fixed in him anti-Erastian views.” But Whate- 
ly and he drifted apart. The story is a sad one. In later 
years, when in Dublin they again crossed each other’s 
paths, they did not even exchange friendly signals, and 
passed finally without greeting below the horizon line. 
Other persons of greatly different views became domi- 
nant. In the Oriel Common-room, which at that time 
was neither Evangelical nor “high and dry,” there were 
men from whom a new spirit was to issue and stir the 
somewhat stagnant and conventional religion and life of 
England. Keble, who in 1827 had published The Christian 
Year, was one, Pusey another, and these were Newman’s 
closest friends till he left the Church of England. The 
former, interpreting material phenomena as the types 
and instruments of things unseen, found Newman respon- 
sive to his conception of Sacramental Christianity, and 
Pusey, learned, reverent, “a perfect saint,” helped to 
loosen him from his straight Evangelical garb. Hawkins, 
also afterwards provost, taught him the meaning of tra- 
dition and sent him to “the Fathers” to discover the 
“Apostolic Succession,’ which he was coming to regard 
as one of the notes of the Anglican Church. But, above 
all, Richard Hurrell Froude, brother of James Anthony 
Froude, a man of extraordinary intensity, piety and in- 
tellect, ‘‘one of the acutest, cleverest and deepest men in 
the memory of man,”’ as Newman writes enthusiastically 
to his mother, became his most intimate and influential 
friend. 

Though the letters of Newman show that the Oriel 
he knew was almost entirely ecclesiastical, one cannot but 
recognize that his friends were very remarkable person- 
alities. Their moral effect upon the life of undergraduates 
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vas extraordinary, and Oxford became serious and devout 
is never before. Newman, Henry Wilberforce and Froude 
arried their religious convictions so energetically into 
heir tutorial work as to exercise almost a pastoral office 
yver their pupils; but this ideal did not suit Hawkins, 
he new provost, and in 1832 they resigned their fellow- 
hips. Meantime, in 1828, Newman had become vicar 
f St. Mary’s, Oxford, and at once transformed that pulpit 
nto one of the most influential centres of religious influ- 
nce in that generation or indeed in the century. But he 
imself was undergoing rapid change. The fear of Liber- 
lism, as of a malign power, began to chill his heart. The 
vorld was dark with evil, the Church was in peril from 
ndifference and low views. ‘I very much fear society is 
otten, to say a strong thing. Doubtless there are many 
specimens of excellence in the higher walks of life, but I 
1m tempted to put it to you whether the persons you 
yenerally meet are—I do not say consistently religious: 
ve never can expect that in this world—but believers in 
Christianity in any true sense of the word. No, they are 
iberals, and in saying this I conceive I am saying almost 
is bad of them as can be said of anyone.” 

Hurrell Froude brought an impetuous and rich friend- 
hip into the life of this shy fellow of Oriel, who had not 
ret grown out of the isolation and spiritual solitariness 
nduced as he thought by his early Calvinistic beliefs. 
This “high Tory of the Cavalier stamp’ hated the 
Reformers, even Milton, scorned “‘pure biblical Chris- 
ianity,” held to “ecclesiastical tradition,” glorified the 
elibate life and dwelt upon devotion to the Virgin Mary 
nd the doctrine of the Real Presence. But his health 
vas bad, and to arrest the inroads of disease his father 
nd he, in 1833, took a journey through the Mediter- 
anean as far as the Ionian Islands. Newman accom- 
yanied them, and during the enforced change from the 
tress and strain of his Oxford life he thought much upon 
he state of the Anglican Church, and doubtless was in- 
ensibly moulded by Froude’s eager spirit. His variable 
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moods are reflected in letters to his sisters and friends and 
in the poems which were afterward published in the Lyra 
Apostolica. Of Rome, where he met Cardinal Wiseman 
for the first time, he received an unfavourable impression 
—“really this is a cruel place,’ and his home thoughts 
from abroad led him to write: “I begin to hope that 
England after all is to be ‘the land of Saints’ in this dark 
hour, and her Church the salt of the earth.”” On a lonely 
journey through Sicily, the incidents of which show that 
he had plenty of pluck and physical courage, he nearly 
died, and indeed perhaps was only saved by his conviction 
that he had a mission for England. As he lay becalmed 
in an orange-boat in the straits of Bonifacio, he wrote, un- 
der deep depression, his greatest hymn, Lead, Kindly Light. 
Eventful though these months were, when he came back 
to England he could still write: “‘As to the Roman Cath- 
olic system I have ever detested it so much that I cannot 
detest it more by seeing it: but to the Catholic system 
I am more attached than ever.” 

Another phase of Newman’s career opens with the 
preaching on July 19, 1833, of Keble’s famous assize ser- 
mon on “National Apostasy,’ which he tells us: “T 
have ever thought the beginning of the Movement.” 
The “Tractarian’” Movement, as it was henceforward 
known, was on the one hand a protest against Liberalism, 
in which its promoters saw the deadly foe of religion, and, 
on the other, a propaganda for restoring the Church of 
England to a primitive Catholicism, as they thought, 
which had been sadly disfigured by the Reformation ana 
Puritanism. Liberalism took several forms according to 
Newman; philosophically, it was a radical though 
plausible scepticism which prided itself on the develop- 
ment of human reason as practically exercised by the 
natural man in the educated lay world; in religion it was 
the anti-dogmatic principle to which an influential section 
of the Church, especially led by Whately and Arnold, was 
committing itself; “‘views based on the pride of reason 
and tending towards infidelity;” in politics it showed it- 
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self in an ecclesiastical tendency to extend privileges to 
dissenters, to reduce the number of bishoprics and in an 
Krastian temper. Against all this Newman and _ his 
friends passionately protested, hoping to restore the 
Anglican Church as the ark of safety. 

Newman was soon recognized as the leader of the 
Movement and directed the series of Tracts for the Times, 
which he and his friends issued in the effort to arouse the 
clergy to a sense of the danger into which Liberalism 
was drawing them: “We children of the Holy Church, 
whencesoever brought into it, whether by early training 
or afterthought, have had one voice, that one voice which 
the Church has had from the beginning. As far as I can 
make out the good and holy men of every age have not 
much differed from each other, Hooker and Taylor from 
St. Bernard, St. Bernard from Chrysostom. Meanwhile 
the Church of Rome apostatized at Trent.” 

In March, 1836, a new scene unfolds itself. Froude 
died. Happily for her and for Newman, his mother also 
died in June of the same year. “Of late years my mother 
has much misunderstood my religious views and con- 
sidered she differed from me; and she thought I was 
surrounded by admirers, and had everything my own 
way; and in consequence I, who am conscious to myself 
[ never thought anything more precious than her sym- 
pathy and praise, had none of it.” Difficult though it is 
for us to believe, he says that the next six years were the 
happiest of his life. He was walking on treacherous ice. 
An article in 1839 by Cardinal Wiseman created in him 
with compelling force the idea of the isolation of the 
Church of England, and the words of St. Augustine 
ugainst the Donatists, securus judicat orbis terrarum, re- 
eurring constantly, suggested that now as in the days of 
the Donatist heresy Rome alone with her imposing 
inity could withstand the league of evil. Manning told 
sladstone that by this time Newman had really become 
1 Romanist. But hoping to overwhelm his disturbing 
houghts he delivered a course of lectures on the Anglican 
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Church as the Via Media. By the publication of Tract 
XC in 1841, as Gladstone said, “he placed himself quite 
outside the Church of England in point of spirit and 
sympathy.’ The purpose of this famous tract was to 
show “how patient the Articles are of a Catholic interpreta- 
tion on certain points where they have usually been taken 
to pronounce an unqualified condemnation of Catholic 
doctrines and opinions or to maintain Protestant ones” 
(Dean Church); or, as Newman wrote to his friend Bow- 
den: “The only peculiarity of the view I advocate, if I 
must so call it, is this—that, whereas it is usual at this 
day to make the particular belief of the writers the true 
interpretation, I would make the belief of the Catholic 
Church such” (Letters II, p. 292). “He realized that the 
Articles were a compromise, but he hoped that the Anglican 
Church was not committed to the views of a Protestant 
sect, that they were not directed against Romanism but 
against its errors, and he hoped to get the Catholic party 
to subscribe to them in spite of their Protestant rhetoric.” 

The consternation caused by this tract startled even 
Pusey, but Newman remained self-confident and serene, 
though at the request of the Bishop of Oxford no more 
tracts were issued. Just at this time, however, his hopes 
for catholicizing the Church of England were given a body 
blow by the consecration of a bishop of Jerusalem through 
the joint action of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Protestant King of Prussia, to have spiritual oversight of 
a diocese in which there were bound to be not only Protes- 
tants but heretics and very few Anglicans. Against this 
he lodged a protest with his bishop. Before this much 
severe criticism had been directed against Newman be- 
cause under the influence of his preaching and writings 
sO Many were going over to Rome, and had it not been for 
Keble he would have resigned St. Mary’s in 1840, but he 
himself remained in the Church to see how much Catholic 
truth she could stand without being shattered to pieces. 
From now on it was simply a question as to how soon he 
would follow others. In this period he wrote one of his 
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most original treatises, An Essay on the Development of 
Doctrine, sustaining the thesis that “‘Protestants in their 
antiquarian zeal had discarded the principle of life and 
of true identity, . . . and the Church of Rome alone 
amid all the errors and evils of her practical system has 
given free scope to the feelings of awe, mystery, tender- 
ness, reverence, devotedness and the other feelings which 
‘may especially be called Catholic.”’ 

There is an inevitableness in the progress of Newman’s 
mind towards Rome; long before, he had been possessed 
by the principles of Catholicism, and going to the Fathers 
in his search for certitude he only found there what he 
sought, and extracted from the practices and Articles of 
the Anglican Church views and principles which he had 
arrived at otherwise. These convictions he preached with 
such winsomeness and fervour that in the Morning 
Chronicle of March, 1841, it is said: “‘For earnestness and 
strength they [the Tractarians] had no parallel since the 
Reformers and the Puritans, . . . and Puseyism would 
soon blow Toryism to shivers. It was something far 
deeper and more dangerous than an affair of vestments 
and ceremonies.” Pathetic in the extreme is the wistful- 
ness of his friends as they watch this noble ship swing off 
from the shore. Keble’s letters are sad, but those of his 
sister are most moving, though of remarkable restraint, 
with at times a note of surprise verging on indignation. 
Newman allows here and there a cry for pity and sym- 
pathy to escape, but for the most part is carried along by 
a logic of conviction which almost amounts to hauteur, as 
in his self-confidence he leaves a Church in schism, and 
to save his own soul takes refuge in the Church of Rome. 

In 1843 he renounced all his hard sayings against Rome, 
in 1845 he gave up his living at Littlemore and his fellow- 
ship, and on October 8th he was received into the Roman 
Church by the Passionist Father Dominic, and finally 
left Oxford in February, 1846. Friend after friend came 
to see him. “In my old tutor, Dr. Ogle, I took leave of 
my first college, Trinity, which was so dear to me, and 
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which held on its foundation so many who had been kind 
to me both when I was a boy and all through my Oxford 
life. Trinity had never been unkind to me. There used 
to be much snap-dragon growing on the walls opposite my 
freshmen’s rooms there, and I had for years taken it as 
the emblem of my own perpetual residence even unto 
death in my University. On the morning of the 23rd I 
left the Observatory. I have never seen Oxford since, 
excepting its spires, as they are seen from the railway.” 
So ends the Apologia and so closes the first volume of New- 
man’s life. 

After residing for a short time at Oscott, Newman went 
to Rome, where, and especially at Milan, the memories 
of the Fathers fascinated him: ““To go into St. Ambrose’s 
Church . . . one of the first objects of my veneration. 
And St. Augustine too. Here too came the great Atha- 
nasius. I never knew what worship was as an objective 
fact until I entered the Catholic Church and was partaker 
in its office of Devotion.” On his return to England he 
settled at Edgbaston near Birmingham and lived at the 
Oratory in the Community of St. Philip Neri for nearly 
forty years, with the exception of an important interval, 
1853-58, when he experienced the disappointing episode 
of the Irish Catholic University. He was still afraid of 
his old enemy “religious liberalism,” and hoped to fortify 
the ingenuous youth of the Church against its inevitable 
attacks. 

But the Irish clergy did not share his views, his subtle 
mind made him suspect to them, possibly his shyness and 
cultured reserve ruffled the masterful Irish prelates, and 
certainly antagonisms were created by incompatibilities 
of race and character. His appointment as Rector was 
delayed for three years, from 1851 to 1854, and the an- 
nouncement from Rome that he was to be created a 
bishop was silently left unfulfilled; he was thwarted on 
every side or left severely alone in his troubles, and finally 
he resigned in sorrow, “because the hope of the University 
being English as well as Irish was quite at an end.” This 
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sad story, as far as it can be gathered from documents, 
reports and a few letters, with a suggestive introduction, is 
told in a small volume, published privately in 1896, en- 
titled My Campaign in Ireland, a name which fitly 
describes his heroic and unselfish but fruitless effort to 
establish an outpost for his ideals of Christian education 
in a hostile environment, even though it was the Isle of 
the Saints. There was, however, one rich fruit of this 
disappointing incident, the lectures which he delivered as 
rector of Dublin and afterward published as The Idea of a 
University. 

The chief end of the University is the perfection of the 
intellect, “the clear, calm, accurate vision and compre- 
hension of all things as far as the finite mind can embrace 
them, each in its place and with its own characteristics 
upon it. It is aimost prophetic from its knowledge of 
history; it is almost heart-searching from its knowledge 
of human nature; it has almost supernatural clarity from 
its freedom from littleness and prejudice; it has almost 
the repose of faith, because nothing can startle it; it has 
almost the beauty and harmony of heavenly contempla- 
tion, so intimate is it with the eternal order of things and 
the music of the spheres.” This is pitched high, and 
doubtless even Newman himself would not have claimed 
that he had climbed that peak. But he holds that the 
supreme purpose of a university education is to develop in 
the average person those intellectual and moral habits 
which form the gentleman. “A liberal education makes 
not the Christian, not the Catholic, but the gentleman. 
. . . It is well to be a gentleman, it is well to have a cul- 
tivated intellect, a delicate taste, a candid, equitable, 
dispassionate mind, a noble and courteous bearing in the 
conduct of life—they are the objects of a University.” 
Newman believes that the educated mind is in a certain 
sense religious, and that reason rightly exercised leads 
the mind to the Catholic faith, and therefore that the 
study of theology should be the crown of University dis- 
ciplines. Though he took unusual pains in the composi- 
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tion of these lectures he always regarded the result with 
dissatisfaction. They did not seem to find a response 1n 
the atmosphere of Dublin, and doubtless the vision of 
Oxford was always before his eyes. 

We listen to one who illustrates in himself, as few 
could, the qualities of the richest type of University 
training, but since his day great changes, which with fear- 
ful anticipation he saw like shadows of coming perils, have 
passed upon even Oxford. Science has come forward with 
vast strides. Laboratories occupy most of our space, and 
the extension of the knowledge of natural phenomena — 
through research is demanding at least an equally promi- 
nent function with those studies which made the Newman 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, though the 
new studies will not reproduce a Newman today. Per- 
haps he would no longer be a seer. 

Newman soon fell under the suspicion of the authorities 
at Rome, and his literary activities ended in disappoint- 
ment. First, a revision of the English Bible, which he 
undertook with the approval of Archbishop Wiseman, was 
through neglect allowed to drop without a word of expla- 
nation; and later the various attempts he made in col- 
laboration with Lord Acton and Mr. Simpson to keep 
Roman Catholic readers abreast of the general trend of 
science and research, by the publication of the Rambler 
and the Home and Foreign Review, failed to secure the 
approval of his superiors, and in obedience to authority, 
after a disheartening period of struggle, he dropped his 
connection with them. The disfavour may have been 
due in some degree to the tactlessness of his friends, espe- 
cially Simpson, who “‘will always be flicking his whip at 
bishops, cutting them in tender places, throwing stones 
at sacred congregations, and as he rides along the high- 
road discharging peashooters at cardinals who happen by 
bad luck to look out of the window.” But this disfavour 
was even more the result of his known sympathy with the 
liberal schools of France and Germany represented by 
Lacordaire, Montalembert and Dillinger, and of his un- 
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willingness to follow Cardinal Wiseman and Manning on 
the question of the temporal power of the Pope. 

He found himself in a channel studded with rocks, but 
unlike some of his venturesome associates he yielded im- 
plicit obedience to the Papal pilot, and when the Pope 
issued a Brief on the claim of scholastic theology, Newman 
writes: “It was commonly said that Galileo’s fault was 
that he meddled with theology, that if he had confined 
himself to scientific conclusions he would have been let 
alone; but surely the language of the Brief is as if even 
men of science must keep theological conclusions before 
them in treating of science. So that if I understand this 
Brief it is simply a providential intimation to every reli- 
gious man that at this moment we are simply to be silent 
and say not a word in question of interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, etc., when perplexed persons ask us—and I am not 
sure that it will not prove to be the best way.” Can this 
be the same Newman who in Anglican days craved for 
authority against Liberalism? To authority, in truth, he 
does bow even when invoked against his friends, but with 
serious apprehension. 

In the year 1860 his letters were written de profundis, 
and rumours grew rife that he might return to the Church 
of England, but out of a thick cloud of indignation, cre- 
ated by Kingsley’s charge that he had acted dishonestly 
in his Oxford days, Newman flashed the Apologia pro 
vita sua and again drew attention to himself. It changed 
the minds of his fellow-countrymen towards him, for it 
was regarded by the public as a sincere as well as a con- 
summate defense. 

Again and again recurs the dream of doing something 
to educate the Roman Catholic youth of the better 
classes for the life they had to live in the cultivated circles 
of English society. Oxford was the chosen city, but Wise- 
man, Manning, Vaughan and Ward, fearing the success 
of mixed education, quashed the scheme. Again Newman 
bowed to the authority of his bishop acting under instruc- 
tions from the Propaganda, though in deep distress. This 
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led to a public declaration of confidence in him by the 
Catholic laity of England, much to the chagrin of Manning 
and Talbot, the latter of whom spoke of Newman as “the 
most dangerous man in England, whom the so-called 
liberal Catholics wish to place at their head.” 

During the protracted discussions of 1867-70 with 
regard to the doctrine of Papal Infallibility Newman 
found himself once more in avery delicate situation. 
He cried out to ‘“‘an aggressive and insolent faction’’ to 
stop their post-haste efforts to define the doctrine, which 
he, who had fed his spirit upon the early Fathers, “feared 
would sanction novelties which were at variance with 
the past.” : 

Hereafter his attitude did not change, and as late as 
1875 “it was the attempt to use ultramontane doctrine in 
the cause of undue centralization and practically to sus- 
pend the functions of the theological schools which was 
aggressive and tyrannical in Newman’s eyes. .. . It 
did not relate to Catholic creed but to Catholic polity 
and action.” To the doctrine of the Fathers as he knew 
it he continued to pay the most ungrudging loyalty. 

The advent of Leo XIII to the Papal throne in 1878 
changed the fortunes of Newman. Manning’s power 
waned, and the new Pope, to the satisfaction of the Eng- 
lish world, created him a cardinal though he had never 
been a bishop. 

To the end Oxford was in his thoughts, and Trinity 
afforded him one of his intensest joys in late life by elect- 
ing him an honorary fellow, and once more he visited the 
scenes of his early triumphs. After many years he had 
resumed occasional correspondence and intercourse with a 
few of his old friends, such as Pusey and Church, but his 
intimates had for long been those of his own Oratory, in 
particular Ambrose St. John. His closing days were 
spent peacefully in the knowledge that the stormy but 
fascinating influence which in the height of his Anglican 
career he had exercised over the hearts of thousands of 
Englishmen had been replaced by a respectful regard 
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towards him on their part. His long life came to an end 
on August 11th, 1890. 


Ill 


To most persons Newman was a man of unusual charm, 
though he was reserved, and even after he became a fellow 
in a brilliant circle he could not overcome a constitutional 
shyness. In 1826 his mother writes: ‘Frank is a piece of 
adamant. You are such a sensitive being.” Throughout 
his life he associated almost exclusively with religious 
people, and was especially ill-at-ease in the company of 
the “aristocracy of talent,’ whom he met on the rare 
occasions on which he went into literary or scientific 
society. His sensitiveness often put him at a disadvan- 
tage, as when the Irish prelates seated behind closed doors 
were destroying his university. He paced the corridors 
wringing his hands in agony. If it had been a creation 
of Manning’s that was on the operating-table he would, 
as a gentleman who knew both men remarked to me, 
have been inside making the bishops do his bidding. 

It may be of help in understanding the vast influence 
he exerted if the impressions he made on some unusually 
competent witnesses are recorded. 

Viscount Bryce says of his visit to Trinity in 1878: “I 
remember the exquisite finish of his expressions and the 
beautiful clearness of his articulation and the sweetness 
of his voice.” Another: “There was throughout what 
was often a peculiar charm with him, the impression of 
aloofness as though it were all a soliloquy or conversation 
you had innocently surprised.”’ 

Aubrey de Vere writes in his Reminiscences: “A singu- 
larly graceful figure in cap and gown glided into the room. 
The slight form and gracious address might have belonged 
either to a youthful ascetic of the Middle Ages or a grace- 
ful and high-bred lady of our own days. . . . There was 
also in him a tenderness marked by a smile of magical 
sweetness, but a sweetness that had in it nothing of soft- 
ness. On the contrary, there was a decided severity in 
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his face, that severity which enables a man alike to exact 
from others and himself to render whatever painful service 
or sacrifice justice may claim.’”’ Curiously similar is W. G. 
Ward’s dream: “At a dinner-party I sat next to a veiled 
lady who charmed me more and more as we talked. At 
last I exclaimed, ‘I have never felt such charm in any con- 
versation since I used to talk with J. H. Newman at 
Oxford.’ ‘Iam J. H. Newman,’ the lady replied, and rais- 
ing her veil showed me the well-known face.” Sir James 
Paget succumbed to his influence in 1875: “I have had 
some talk with Dr. Newman and taking together the 
marvellous acuteness of mind which his last letter shows, 
and the charm of simplicity and gentleness which he has 
in conversation, I should think him the most persuasive 
man I have ever known. If I had not had an education 
in science and learnt the exceeding danger of deductions 
and the right and need of doubting all that has not clear 
evidence of fact or revelation, I should think it dangerous 
to see him.” But of all early contemporary appreciation 
that by Principal Shairp, who may be described as a 
Presbyterian disciple, is the most valuable: “It was this 
mysteriousness which beyond all his gifts of head and 
heart so strangely fascinated and over-awed—that some- 
thing about him which made it impossible to reckon 
his course and take his bearings, that soul-hunger and 
quenchless yearning which nothing short of the eternal 
could satisfy. This deep and resolute ardour, this tender- 
ness yet severity of soul, were no doubt an offence not to 
be forgiven by older men, especially by the wary and 
worldly-wise; but in these lay the very spell which drew 
him to the hearts of all the younger and more enthusias- 
tic,” 

Newman’s genius has attracted persons of most diver- 
gent types. Such men as Ward, Aubrey de Vere and Dr. 
Barry accept almost wholly his religious standpoint. 
Matthew Arnold wrote in 1872: “There are four people, 
in especial, from whom I am conscious of having learnt—a 
very different thing from merely receiving a strong im- 
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pression—learnt habits, methods, ruling ideas, which are 
constantly with me: and the four are—Goethe, Words- 
worth, Sainte Beuve, and yourself” (Lit. Supplement, 
London Times, April 1, 1921). R. H. Hutton is sympa- 
thetic but critical, Henry Sidgwick interested. Most 
recently Dean Inge in his Outspoken Essays represents him 
as constitutionally unable to be either a complete Protes- 
tant or a complete Catholic. 

Though always a very hard worker Newman’s scholar- 
ship was hardly first-class, as he himself admits in a letter 
which is included in the last volume of Lord Acton’s 
Correspondence: “‘My life has been cut up so that I have 
followed nothing, and have got just a smattering of many 
things, and am an authority in none. I might have pur- 
sued history or theology or metaphysics; but I am at the 
end of life (1861), and have no claim to give an opinion 
in any one of them. You can’t think how this weighs 
upon me”’ (I. p. 32). 


IV 


Was Newman a sceptic as some hold, or was he not? 
Was certitude or truth the end of his quest? Is his doc- 
trine of development true to history and tolerable in a 
loyal Romanist? Was Kingsley perhaps more nearly 
right than readers of the Apologia suppose? These are 
questions that thrust themselves upon every student of 
Newman. I shall refer especially to the first two. 

To understand him it is not sufficient to know the 
Oriel circle, nor to assume that he was forced by a process 
of reasoning to enter the Church of Rome. He was essen- 
tially a mystic, one for whom, as for the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, this world is a realm of shadows 
cast by the eternal realities beyond the veil. He tells us 
that his “childish imagination ran on unknown influences, 
on magical powers and talismans. .. . I thought life 
might be a dream, or I an angel, and all this world a decep- 
tion, . . . confirming me in my mistrust of the reality of 
material phenomena, and making me rest in the thought 
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of two and only two absolute and luminously self-evident 
beings, myself and my Creator’ (Apologia, pp. 2-4). He 
moved in a world of mystery: nature was no hard and fast 
mechanism of law. After the death of his youngest sister 
Mary in 1828 he writes: “I wish it were possible for words 
to put down those indefinite, vague, and withal subtle 
feelings which quite pierce the soul and make it sick. Dear 
Mary seems embodied in every tree and hid behind every 
hill. What a veil and curtain this world of sense is! Beau- 
tiful, but still a veil!’ But he was not a lover of outward 
nature like Wordsworth, though these lines 
I was only then 

Contented when with bliss ineffable 

I felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still: 

O’er all that lost beyond the reach of thought 

And human knowledge, to the human eye 

Invisible, yet liveth to the heart, 
are strikingly similar to the words which Newman wrote 
to Mrs. Froude in 1850: “You will have the blessedness of 
finding when you enter a Church, a Treasure unutterable, 
the Presence of the eternal Word Incarnate, . . . that we 
are surrounded by an atmosphere and are in a medium 
through which His warmth and light flow in upon us on 
every side.” 

It was quite in keeping with this spiritual quality that 
Newman turned with delight to the Alexandrian Fathers, 
to Athanasius, Clement of Alexandria, Gregory of Nazian- 
zus and Basil, and, Dr. Inge, a great Platonist, notwith- 
standing, it is difficult not to agree with Ward that ‘‘the 
Alexandrian philosophy came like music to his inward 
ear as if in response to ideas which he had cherished so 
long. These were based on the mystical or sacramental 
principle and spoke of the various economies and dis- 
pensations of the eternal. Nature was a parable, Scrip- 
ture was an allegory. . . . Holy Church in her sacra- 
ments and her hierarchical appointments will remain ever 
to the end of the world after all but a symbol of those 
heavenly facts which fill eternity. Her mysteries are but 
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the expressions in human language of truths to which the 
human mind is unequal.” 

Almost inevitably with such a nature he was reverent 
and pure. He shrank instinctively from contact with 
the world and was almost of necessity an ascetic. Holi- 
ness rather than the robust ethical virtue that we term 
righteousness was a quality of his mind. 

Endued with this profound insight into a world invisible 
to ordinary mortals, Newman cannot be called a sceptic, 
as though he doubted the reality of his religious experience 
and required some external authority to justify his be- 
liefs. These welled up from the hidden depths of his 
heart, where the Divine life underlay his being like an 
inexhaustible source of living water. He was guided by 
instinct, or intuition, or that faculty shared in by the finest 
poets, and which on the religious side is called faith, the 
act of our whole being which gives substance to our hope 
that amidst all the changes of life there are abiding spiri- 
tual realities. As Principal Shairp has observed, it was 
the intensity of his spiritual ardour that gave Newman 
his commanding place among his contemporaries. It 
was his powerful realization of another world than the ma- 
terial, not his logical faculty, which made him a saint of 
the nineteenth century, not his theories as to the process 
of Assent nor the development of Christian doctrine, nor 
the wonderful style in which he set forth his conclusions. 
Therefore, in one sense, to Newman, least of all men, 
should the term sceptic be applied. 

But, in another sense, Newman may be called a sceptic, 
because he profoundly distrusted the processes of the pure 
Reason. The philosophy of Descartes he would have 
repudiated; he would have denied that in so far as we 
arrive at well-defined and clear ideas we are approaching 
certainty, that there is “‘veracity of thought when thought 
is consistent with itself.” He held that Reason attempts 
to soar too high, and its eye is so dazzled by the sunlight 
that it cannot clearly see the features of everyday life. 
Reason and the vainglory of intellect marching hand in 
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hand corrupt the world with the principles of “Liberal- 
ism.” It is significant that throughout his correspon- 
dence and writings so little place is given to the con- 
ception of Progress, which, partly as the result of the 
rapid growth of Science, was engrossing the minds of his 
contemporaries. This idea he would regard as being a 
product of depraved human nature and a fruit of Reason 
rotten at the core. In a very real sense Newman was an 
unconscious Augustinian by inheritance from his Evan- 
gelical home. Thick and dark was the curtain that hung 
over the present, and only with the eye of faith could men 
win through into the world of light. He was a pessimist, 
and at the opposite pole to the French optimists of the 
eighteenth century and to that Victorian school of which 
another eminent Oxonian, Viscount Morley, has been a 
genuine representative. The tone of these words from - 
Morley’s Recollections (I., p. 88) could not but have been 
abhorrent to Newman: ‘“‘Nearly every number of the 
Fortnightly during the second half of that year (1877) 
contained an attack by some powerful writer, either on 
theology as a whole, or on some generally accepted article 
of theological belief. . . . Everything that the illuminat- 
ing explanation of all things on earth and in the heavens 
above the earth by evolution could be stretched to bring 
within its sphere, was pressed through our ordeal.” ““The 
sinister unity [of the Fortnightly] in spirit and com- 
plexion (which] was in fact the spirit of Liberalism in its 
most many-sided sense” (I. p. 86) might be taken as a 
later day incarnation of Newman’s Antichrist. ‘“‘This 
voice of the world mocks and rivals the Church by claim- 
ing to be its own witness and to be infallible.”” But by a 
ratiocinative process “the wild living intellect of man” 
could never arrive at truth or discover God. 

In this world threatened with a deluge of unbelief New- 
man discovered after long seeking one and only one ark 
of safety, the Church of Rome. We are not to think of 
him as fleeing from the Anglican Church in all haste to 
enter Rome selfishly with a few, and as being then indif- 
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ferent whether or not the door was shut provided he was 
safe within. If the age, like the generation of Noah, 
refused to enter, he at least was bound to save his own 
soul. 

On surveying mankind he saw only one hope for the 
preservation of the truth. Spiritual verities were too 
delicate to be appraised by the rough conscience and 
judgment of the world: they could not be transmitted in 
sheer formlessness from age to age, and had to find ex- 
pression in the dogmas of an infallible Church. Rome 
was the trellis to which the verities of the Christian faith 
clung for support with their tender shoots and blossoms 
of religious character. 

But of course he had to answer the old question, What 
credentials does Rome offer for this guardianship? And 
in seeking to do so he produced one of his most original 
essays, The Development of Doctrine, the thesis of which 
is that by the use of scientifically historic method the 
Church of Rome can be shown to be in the line of true 
development and therefore has authority. She has pre- 
served the Christian idea according to type, has deduced 
her doctrines from the original principles, has the power of 
assimilation and reprcduction, and after seasons of slum- 
ber has always aroused herself with a wonderful revival of 
vigour. In support of his position he presents a striking 
series of historical sketches, and draws analogies to prove 
by similarities of experience at crucial periods that the 
Church has been supernaturally guided through her 
course. Anyone who is interested in the history of re- 
ligious opinion will admire the arrangement of the material 
of this book and the eloquence of its argument. But 
though the method appears to be modern, and was even 
in a sense so original as to have caused worry to the Roman 
theologians, it is not really modern, and the detail of the 
argument is open to criticism. His analogies from history 
are often precarious, and his view of antiquity will not 
be approved by our experts. Moreover, it is in my 
opinion fallacious to begin with the Fathers of the Greek 
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Church. If Rome is the only Warden of truth, and if 
it has always been either implicitly or expressly in her 
keeping without change in essentials, the proof must be- 
gin further back than with the Fathers. 

The historical argument for his faith is, however, less 
interesting and effective than the internal means of veri- 
fication which he elaborates in his Grammar of Assent. 
Besides history, the believer in the Christian religion has, 
he holds, solid ground upon which to base his convictions. 
By brilliant, though often over subtle psychological analy- 
sis, penetrating to moral motives, relying on intellectual 
instincts and appealing to the logical faculty, he begins 
with simple assents to truths, moves on to more complex 
assents in a realm of greater or less probability which 
gradually solidify into convictions, and on these firm 
foundations erects his structure of indefectible certitude. 
It arises from the application of the theory of probability, 
which he derived from Bishop Butler, and the assumption 
of a mental process to which he gives a new name and in 
some sort regards as a special faculty, the Illative Sense. 
This is “the reasoning faculty as exercised by gifted or by 
educated or otherwise well-prepared minds, and has its 
function in the beginning, middle and end of all verbal 
discussion and inquiry and in every step of the process.” 
“Tt is by the strength, variety or multiplicity of premises 
which are only probable, not by invincible syllogisms— 
by objections overcome, by adverse theories neutralized, 
by difficulties clearing up, by exceptions proving the rule, 
by unlooked for correlations found with received truths, 
by suspense and delay in the process issuing in trium- 
phant reactions—by all these ways and many others it is 
that the practised and experienced mind is able to make a 
sure divination that a conclusion is inevitable, of which 
his Ines of reasoning do not actually put him in posses- 
sion. 

Take again this wonderful description of the way in 
which a gifted mind goes into action: “Reasoning or the 
exercise of Reason is a living, spontaneous energy within 
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us. . . . The mind ranges to and fro, and spreads out, 
and advances forward with a quickness which has become 
a proverb, and a sublety and versatility which baffle inves- 
tigation. It passes on from point to point, gaining one 
by some indication, another on a probability: then avail- 
ing itself of an association: then falling back on some 
received law: next seizing on testimony: then committing 
itself to some popular impression, or some inward instinct, 
or some obscure memory: and thus it makes progress not 
unlike a clamberer on some steep cliff, who, by quick eye, 
prompt hand and firm foot, ascends how he knows not 
himself, by personal endowments and by practice, rather 
than by rule, leaving no track behind him, and unable 
to teach another. It is not too much to say that the 
stepping by which great geniuses scale the mountains of 
truth is as unsafe and precarious to men in general, as the 
ascent of a skilful mountaineer up a literal crag. It is a 
way which they alone can take: and its justification lies 
in their success. And such mainly is the way in which all 
men, gifted or not gifted, commonly reason—not by rule 
but by an inward faculty.” 

This [lative Sense when applied to matters of morals 
or religion becomes the ultimate ground of judgment as 
to what is probable or improbable. So he arrives by accu- 
mulated probabilities, on which the [lative Sense works, 
at the certituce that the Roman Catholic Church is the 
Guardian of the Truth. But just here Newman fails us, 
for he has to admit that there is great variety in the range 
of the application of the Illative Sense, and “‘the differ- 
ences of men in religious and moral perceptions suggest 
that we need the interposition of a Power, greater than 
human teaching and human argument, to make our be- 
liefs true and our minds one.”’ But he does not assess the 
spiritual worth to the average person of giving assent on 
the authority of the Church to the many dogmas which are 
incomprehensible to him, nor does he show how this per- 
son’s certitude is preserved indefectibly. In fairness it 
must be admitted, however, that these difficulties are not 
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peculiar to Newman: they present themselves to the 
average Protestant as well. What is the value to indi- 
vidual faith of accepting unintelligible dogmas? Can we 
be sure that as the tide of thought rises and falls among 
the piers of certitude on which the Christian Church rests, 
there will remain in these dogmas a core of essential 
truth which it cannot corrode? These questions I do not 
attempt to answer. Newman has not given a satisfactory 
solution, but many a Protestant has no clearer reply to 
make. 

To return to the Illative Sense: What is it but the judg- 
ment of the educated Newman? And how much of 
Whately and Hawkins and Pusey and Noble and Hurrell 
Froude entered into that required art and faculty? Fur- 
ther, why should his [lative Sense be more reliable than 
that of another great Oxford teacher, a generation later, 
Thomas Hill Green? He, like Newman, was inspired by 
the noblest ethical purpose; he too had his vision of God. 
“The consciousness of one reality and one perfection, 
which is the consciousness of God, is the source alike of 
science and of religion, of understanding and of love: in 
both God communicates Himself to us, in both we attain 
partial freedom from our limitations and come to our 
true selves.” Instead of fearing reason and rejecting pure 
thought as an avenue leading into the Divine presence, 
Green went forth as venturesome as a Knight Errant to 
deliver man’s soul from darkness: “It is still our sins and 
nothing else that separate us from God. Philosophy and 
Science, to those who seek not to talk of them but to know 
their power, do but render his clearness more clear, and 
the freedom of His service a more perfect freedom. His 
witness grows with time. In great books and great ex- 
amples, in the gathering fulness of spiritual utterance 
which we trace through the history of literature, in the 
self-denying love which we have known from the cradle, 
in the moralizing influences of civil life, in the clear fellow- 
ship of the Christian society, in the sacramental ordi- 
nances which represent that fellowship, in common wor- 
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ship, in the message of the preachers through which, amid 
diversity of stammering tongues, one spirit still speaks— 
here God’s sunshine is shed abroad within us.’ 

Green could not accept any external authority which 
would dethrone the sovereignty of the Moral Reason, and 
in the course of human progress he believed that the Law 
of God was realizing itself in the hearts of men. So his 
view of the “world” was very different from Newman’s. 
Green was a liberal in politics, an optimist in social work, 
and “showed how a deep faith in certain principles may 
be united with the questioning temper of science, and even 
with a scrupulous scepticism which is ever ready to go 
back to the beginning, that it may exhaust everything 
that can be said against them.’ 

The fundamental difference between them is that Green 
was restlessly bent on the search for truth, whereas New- 
man, dreading the imposing array of the intellect and 
the power of a world which he did not understand and 
from which he shrank, craved the peaceful assurance that 
by the judgments of his Illative Sense he would attain 
indefectible certitude as to those truths which he had 
already perceived by the sure vision of the eye of his soul. 


V 


But our last word from Newman shall be taken from the 
Dream of Gerontius, written in January, 1865, in which 
he portrays the passing of the soul of a devout priest un- 
der the conduct of angelical ministrants into the presence 
of the Most High. This poem illumines the depths of 
Newman’s religious devotion. It is his soul’s eschatology 
woven, as it were, according to the similitude of Roman 
doctrine, in golden threads aglow with love and moral 
truth into a web of pure poetic ideality. Through a uni- 
verse of immensities, in which, as in that of the modern 
physicist, time and space take on a new import, the soul 


2 Thomas Hill Green, A Memoir, p. 143 f. 
3 Caird in Memoir, p. 128. 
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of the priest is swept, the heavens vibrant indeed with 
music but lonely withal. 

Hark! a grand, mysterious harmony, 

It floods me like the deep and solemn sound of many waters. 


* * * * * * * 


The smallest portions of this edifice 

Cornice or frieze, or balustrade or stair, 

The very pavement is made up of life— 

Of holy, blessed and immortal beings 

Who hymn their Maker’s praise continually. 


Yet the universe is a solitude. It is a vast cathedral with 
choirs majestical but no human worshippers save Geron- 
tius. Newman is lost in contemplation of the access of 
his soul to the all holy God. At the close of his days he 
will be true to the thought of his boyhood that there were 
“two and two only absolute and luminously self-evident 
beings, myself and my Creator,” and to the temper of his 
mid-career when he entered the Church of Rome in order 
to save his own soul. Here, however, is no selfish saint 
in articulo mortis in agony about his salvation, but a soul 
aflame with love for God who is a consuming fire, which 

With the intemperate energy of love 

Flies to the dear feet of Immanuel: 

But ere it reach them, the keen sanctity 

Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 

And circles round the Crucified, has seized 

And scorched and shrivelled it: and now it lies 

Passive and still before the awful Throne. 


O happy, suffering soul! for it is safe, 
Consumed, yet quickened by the glance of God. 


ERRATA 


In some inconceivable way we substituted in the June issue on 
page 357, line 4 from the bottom, “‘affectation” for “affection.’’ The 
substitution makes the sentence impossible and we hope self-correcting. 
An apology is due Mr. Turner, as well as for “Sunday” instead of 
“Sanday” on page 353. 
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By J. O. F. Murray, 
Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 


[Since this article was written, a letter from the Rev. J. 
O. F. Murray, Master of Selwyn College, has appeared 
in The Challenge (London) of September 23, 1921. The 
occasion of this letter was one by Mr. Harold Anson to 
the Editor of The Challenge under the title, “‘Apollinar- 
lanism—is it a Danger?”? The Master of Selwyn’s letter 
bears so directly on the subject-matter of his article that 
THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY takes the liberty of in- 
serting it here. 


To the Editor of The Challenge. 


S1tr,—We have cause to be grateful to Mr. Harold Anson for re- 
calling attention to Dr. DuBose’s masterly sketch of “The Age of 
the Oecumenica! Councils.’’ It is, I believe, the boldest and, at the 
same time, the most balanced introduction to the study of the fun- 
damental problem of Christology ever written. It is far too little 
known in England, chiefly, I think, because it was written as one of 
a series of handbooks on Church History, produced by another pub- 
lisher, and does net appear in the uniform edition of the author’s 
works which bears Longmans’ imprint. 
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One great advantage of the study of DuBose is that it impels us 
to give full weight to both the elements in this most vital and com 
plex of all problems. It is as easy for the champions of our Lord’s 
perfect humanity to charge those who put in the foreground an 
assertion of His perfect Divinity with Apollinarianism or Eutychi 
anism, and to think that by so doing they sufficiently establish them 
own orthodoxy, as it is for their opponents to retort a charge ol 
Nestorianism, which still remains a heresy whether Nestorius was 
rightly condemned for it or not. The question which has now been 
publicly reopened is the question whether it is not possible to find 
a more adequate solution of the problem of the relation of the Divine 
and human elements in One Person than that formulated by St. Leo 
in his letter to Flarian. : 

We feel, and feel rightly, that the solution must lie on the lines 
of a fresh apprehension of the essential affinity between our com- 
mon human nature and the Divine. In this, as in other kindred 
departments of thought, DuBose was a fearless pioneer. He will, 
I believe, lead us, if we will be at the pains to master his thought, 
to just the apprehension that we need. 


Yours, etc., 


(Signed) J. O. F. Murray. 


Selwyn College Lodge, Cambridge. 
The Editor] 


It is three years since DuBose entered more fully than 
is possible in this mortal body into the sabbath-rest— 
the rest of strenuous but frictionless activity—which is in 
store for the people of God. We ought now to be able to 
revise the estimate that we formed of him while he was 
still with us in the flesh, with a judgment less warped by 
local and temporary partialities and prejudices. I wel- 
come whole-heartedly the opportunity that is given me to 
express my sense of the debt that I personally owe to the 
study of his writings, and to call attention to the help 
and guidance that they contain for those who are grappling 
with the most urgent spiritual problems of to-day. 

In the first fully informed review of DuBose’s earlier 
works that appeared on this side of the Atlantic, Professor 
Sanday wrote: “The world is always in want of a 
prophet—we at this moment are especially in want of a 
prophet—and here is one.’ Professor Moberly con- 
cluded an even deeper and more sympathetic study of 
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his whole position with these words: “To the Christian 
philosopher, what is not moral is not rational, and his 
aim, therefore, is to see the facts of the Christian revela- 
tion and all life and experience which they affect, as the 
direct expression of the character of God. No recent 
theologian has carried us further forward to this ideal 
than Dr. DuBose, and for that reason he has been rightly 
hailed as not only a philosopher but a prophet. Can 
there be higher praise?”’ 

These were weighty judgments from men who would 
not use the title “Prophet” lightly. The fact that one 
Oxford Professor in this way deliberately endorsed the 
verdict of his colleague is a serious challenge to us at the 
commencement of our enquiry. For every age is judged, 
or rather passes judgment on itself, infallibly by the 
attitude that it takes up towards its prophets. For 
what is a prophet? Can we better DuBose’s own defini- 
tion: “The prophet is he through whom at first hand 
God speaks to us of Himself.’ He is a man of insight 
and of utterance, admitted into the secrets of the heart 
of God, and bringing his brethren messages from thence. 
His words, therefore, can never be out of date. Life 
speaks to life through them and heart to heart all through 
the ages. To the men whose eyes are opened they are 
windows into the eternal. To those who have ears to 
hear they bring a call from God which has power to bring 
wanderers home to Him. To be deaf to His call is to 
abide in death. This is no doubt true of the words of 
every prophet “since the world began,” and is the key to 
the abiding significance and power of the Bible: but each 
age has a special responsibility for the reception that it 
gives to the messages sent directly to it. We must 
beware of course of trusting every spirit, and the task of 
testing the spirits whether they be indeed of God is heart- 
searching. For no two prophets ever have precisely the 
same message. A true prophet must of necessity be a 
pioneer. And only those whose wills are set to do the 
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will of God have the touchstone by which to determine 
the true source and bearing of the new doctrine. But if 
indeed we are seeking first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness for ourselves and for the world in which 
He has appointed that we should live, we may gladly 
welcome any light, however unexpected the shape that 
it may take, if it helps to clear up the perplexities that 
beset our path to Him. Now DuBose had at least this 
mark of a Prophet. His work was essentially pioneer 
work, and my object in this paper is to test the char- 
acteristically novel elements which he introduced into 
Christian thinking by their power to help us towards a 
solution of the deepest of the problems with which we are 
confronted to-day. 

These problems are of two kinds, ecclesiastical and 
social; alike at least in this, that each requires for its 
solution a fuller apprehension of the Person of Christ. 

To the older among us, who have been born and bred 
in institutional Christianity, and who have been led by 
the Spirit in various and wonderful ways during the last 
thirty years to a deep sense of the shame and guilt of 
“our unhappy divisions,” the most urgent may well seem 
to be the problem of Christian Reunion. The younger 
generation of men and women are interested in what they 
feel to be yet deeper issues. The world is out of joint; 
and the Churches, in spite of the revolutionary principles 
which they exist to express, are mainly conservative 
forces. They seem to many of the more ardent spirits 
among us to exist to criticize, rather than to forward, 
projects of reform. So these ardent spirits are more 
than half inclined to think that the first thing to be done 
is to sweep institutional Christianity out of the way; or, 
at least, that a man can save his self-respect only by 
leaving it severely alone. But this is not all. Some have 
a yet more damning charge to bring against the Churches. 
The Christ of our Creeds, they say, is not a living Christ 
to them. This is in part a direct consequence of our 
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divisions. A separate denomination is of necessity self- 
assertive, and sharply critical of its rivals. And so 
denominational loyalty insensibly usurps the place which 
belongs of right to loyalty to Christ. It is due, however, 
still more to the formalism which is the besetting danger 
of any and every form of established organization. We 
have been culpably slow in responding to the call that is 
specially insistent in an age of intellectual enlightenment, 
the call “to know as truth what has hitherto been held 
as sacred and venerable tradition.”” We have shrunk, 
partly from a natural instinct of reverence, partly from 
sloth and an unworthy distrust in the power of Truth, 
from the task of answering in the terms of our own experi- 
ence the inexhaustible challenge, “What think ye of 
Christ?” So we have left the new generation, which 
refuses to be put off with traditional formulae, to re- 
discover for themselves the Christ of the Gospels. Their 
hearts are going out to the Jesus of History, and the 
question of questions for them is to determine the precise 
relation in which He stands to God. At this point they 
join forces with the representatives of “‘liberal theology” 
among Anglican Churchmen, who held last August a 
memorable conference for the investigation of this prob- 
lem, and have publicly challenged the leaders of their 
Communion to reconsider their position in regard to it. 
The situation is critical, and at the same time full of 
hope, because the Humanity of Jesus has for centuries 
been hidden from the popular Christian consciousness 
in the surpassing glory of His Divinity, and its redis- 
covery must give new vitality to all our thoughts both 
of God and man. But if we are to fulfil the task which 
is thus entrusted to our generation we must approach 
it in a spirit of humility and patience. The experience 
of the past should suffice to warn us of the danger of 
imagining that loyalty to a neglected aspect of truth 
requires the ruling out of every element in our spiritual 
heritage that seems at first sight inconsistent with it. 
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Logic is a good servant, but, in the things of the spirit, a 
bad master. In every problem in which the finite and- 
the infinite, the mechanical and the vital, are brought 
into direct relation,—such problems as the relation of 
Transcendence and Immanence, Predestination and Free- 
will, Grace and Faith, Universal Redemption and Eternal 
Judgment—there are always two possible lines of solu- 
tion, each containing an element of truth, while in strict 
logic excluding the other. This apparent contradiction 
is most insistent and most perplexing in regard to the 
relation between the humanity and the divinity of Christ. 
The Christian consciousness, whenever it has been chal- 
lenged, has always refused to acquiesce in any denial of 
the absolute perfection of either: but after many experi- 
ments it fell back on a simple confession of the fact, with- 
out attempting to define the manner, of the co-existence 
of the two elements. 

This question, on which a good deal of work has been 
done during the last half-century without attracting 
public attention, is now formally reopened. And it is 
important that attention should be called at this stage 
to the contributions already made to its solution especially 
by Dr. Moberly in his Atonement and Personality and 
by Dr. DuBose. Our immediate concern in this article 
is with Dr. DuBose. 

DuBose approached the problem of Christology in the 
first instance from the side of soteriology. His resolute 
determination to be satisfied with no solution which did 
not admit of direct verification by the consciences of men 
in a personal deliverance from the death of sin to the life 
of righteousness kept him in constant contact with con- 
crete fact, and delivered him from the danger of being 
enslaved by his own definitions. It made him unwearying 
in his insistence on the necessity of doing full justice alike 
to the human and to the divine element in every aspect of 
the problem, trusting life to supply the deficiencies of 
formallogic. None the less, he was a philosopher through 
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and through, always pressing on to an interpretation of 
the whole truth which should reveal the consistency of 
each and every part. 

For the solution of the soteriological problem he 
grasped from the first the central significance of the 
human consciousness of Jesus. The revelation of the 
Father, on which all else depends, is mediated for us— 
this is his fundamental contention—through a perfectly 
human, albeit at the same time a humanly perfect, experi- 
ence. And, however the method by which our Lord was 
brought into the world may have differed from ours— 
and that, in view of objections arising from the doctrine 
of the uniformity of nature, he was prepared (in spite of 
a natural prejudice in favour of the Virgin birth) to leave 
an open question—nothing would induce him to admit 
the possibility of any resultant difference in the human 
nature in which He was clothed from that of the rest of 
His brethren of such a kind as to affect the battle against 
sin, which He had to fight in our nature for His own sake 
no less than for ours. He insisted, in spite of the shocked 
protests by which the unfamiliar interpretation was 
greeted on all sides, in taking quite strictly St. Paul’s bold 
language, when he asserts (Rom 8:3) that God sent His 
Son in reality and not in semblance in the likeness of the 
flesh of sin. The very heart of the Gospel, the inmost 
secret of its power to bring salvation to men, was for 
DuBose based on the fact that the sinlessness of Jesus 
came not by the fact of His nature but by the act of His 
will. It was due not to the assumption on His part of a 
nature essentially different from ours, because the entail 
of sin had been broken in its favour, but to a continuous 
succession of victories over precisely the same conditions 
as those to which we habitually succumb. It was as 
necessary for Him as for any of His brethren to die to sin 
in His human nature in order that He might live to God 
(Rom. 6: 10). 

Two further consequences followed from this line of 
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approach. The first is of special importance for those 
whose interest in the problem springs from their enthu- 
siasm for Jesus, as Donald Hankey described Him, as 
“the Lord of all good life.” They are striving on all sides 
to indicate the characteristics which give His personality 
its irresistible appeal. They instance His insight, His 
courage, His unfailing tenderness, His revelation of the 
Father. But as a general rule they miss, or at least 
shrink from even a passing allusion to, that which in all 
the Gospels—not only in the Fourth, though there of 
course supremely—is given as the dominant factor in the 
whole life, His absolute surrender to His Father’s will. 
Approaching the problem for light on the meaning of 
salvation, this feature never misses its due emphasis in 
all DuBose’s thinking. 

The second consequence is of importance with a view 
to the perplexities of those whose interest in the problem 
is primarily speculative. Liberal theologians find it 
hard to explain precisely what they mean when they 
confess Jesus Christ as Son, and still more as “‘only Son,” 
of God. Some take refuge from the necessity for an 
answer by maintaining that the title is at best only 
metaphorical. But no one who is in earnest in the 
endeavour to solve the riddle alike of his own being or 
of the Universe can long be satisfied with this evasion. 
The response of the human heart to the revelation of God 
as Father is too deep and too spontaneous to be put off 
with an oracular warning against mistaking a mere 
figure for the truth. Our own being is not self-originated. 
It stands in a real and not merely metaphorical relation 
to its source. It is a matter of life or death to us to know 
what that relation is. We have been taught on what 
looks like our Lord’s own authority to believe that there 
is a true analogy between the relation that subsists 
between a child and his earthly parent and that which 
subsists between the same child and his Father in heaven. 
No doubt there are differences between the “natural,” 
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“physical” relation and its “super-natural,” “spiritual” 
counterpart. But do the differences affect the essence or 
only the accidents of the relationship? Even on the 
natural plane, as DuBose is not slow to point out, there 
is a moral element in the relation of father to son, and of 
son to father. A father’s responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the manhood of his son is not confined to the act 
of pro-creation. A son may fail to respond to his birth- 
right. He may prove, as we say, “no true son of his 
father.’ And the question of questions for us is just this, 
whether in speaking of God as Father, we are following 
the natural idolatrous instinct of the human heart, and 
fashioning our thoughts of God’s relation to us after a 
merely human analogy, or whether, as St. Paul believed, 
the reality of all fatherhood is in Him (Eph.3: 15), and 
all our earthly fatherhoods are variously imperfect copies 
of their Divine exemplar? 

Even granted that Divine Sonship, whether predicated 
of Jesus or of His brethren, is in some sense “‘real,’’ some 
Liberal theologians are anxious to remind us that it can 
only be regarded as “moral’’ and not “physical” or 
“metaphysical.” There is, as we have seen, a moral 
element in all human sonship, so that whatever value or 
meaning we may attach to the negative side of this posi- 
tion, it is clearly in touch with truth on its positive side. 
We may go forward hopefully to examine with them into 
the implications of a moral Divine Sonship. As we do 
that, it may surprise some of us to discover how thor- 
oughly and with what insight DuBose has already grap- 
pled with the problem. I cannot keep this sketch within 
limits if I attempt to illustrate this statement by specific 
quotations. I would refer enquirers in the first instance 
to the chapter on the Adoptionist Controversy in The 
Age of the Ecumenical Councils. It must suffice here to 
point out that the root of the matter lies in the utter 
surrender of the will of the Son to the will of His Father 
in heaven, which as we have seen was the inner secret of 
the whole life of Jesus in the flesh. By virtue of that 
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surrender His life became the flawless mirror of the glory 
of the Eternal Father, and the pledge and means of 
eternal redemption for His sin-stained and rebellious 
brethren. By one and the same surrender, as DuBose 
discovered by an astonishing flash of insight, He wrought 
out a perfect Divine Sonship in His human nature, and 
gave us the only possible proof of its reality. This Son- 
ship was for Him in His human nature, such is DuBose’s 
startling and illuminating contention, not a starting 
point but a goal, the consummation of a development 
which is moral through and through, because it is depend- 
ent at every stage on the co-operation, though it be but 
by the way of surrender, of the human will. 

I cannot doubt, therefore, that those who contend that 
the Divine Sonship of the Son of Man must be regarded 
as essentially a moral Sonship will find that full justice 
is done by DuBose to the truth in their contention. 
There can be no fear that a Divine Sonship so conceived 
will interpose an impassable gulf between Him and the 
least of those whom He is not ashamed to call His brethren. 
We may shrink indeed from saying that He was man 
just as we are, because in the presence of His perfect 
manhood none of us dare claim to be even as men like 
Him, but at least we can acknowledge in awe and wonder 
that in Him we behold the full glory of our common 
humanity. He is not only the revelation of the Father, 
He is also the perfect embodiment of the image in which 
we are created. 

We may take it for granted then that Jesus has shewn 
that there is an inherent capacity in human nature for 
manifesting a true Divine Sonship in the moral sphere. 
We must go on to ask more precisely what this fact im- 
plies. No doubt when we set to work to define a priori 
the content of our idea of God we cannot help ascribing 
certain “physical” or “metaphysical” attributes to the 
Divine nature. God must be described as omniscient, 
omnipotent, omnipresent. We have, admittedly, no 
faculties which enable us even dimly to apprehend the 
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true nature of these qualities, nor to conceive how they 
can be exhibited in operation under creaturely limitations. 
Tt is in this sense, no doubt, that we are warned against 
ascribing “‘physical’’ or ‘‘metaphysical’’ Divinity to the 
Sonship manifested in Jesus. We must, on the other 
hand, remember that it is possible for a man as man to 
hear the word of God, to know and do His will, to be 
filled and moulded by His Spirit, and so the All-compre- 
hending Mind and the All-sovereign Might can somehow 
find gradual and partial expression in human words and 
deeds, and we find no difficulty in admitting that the 
strictly moral quality of All-sacrificing Love (a quality 
more certainly Divine than even Wisdom or Pow r, for 
without Love, Wisdom and Power are diabolic rather 
than divine), has found perfect expression on the Cross. 
We must guard, therefore, carefully against allowing 
these “‘physical’’ or “metaphysical’’ difficulties to intro- 
duce any suspicion of unreality into our conception of the 
moral Divine Sonship, which, as we have seen, was latent 
as a potentiality through the whole course of human 
evolution, which has been perfectly manifested in a single 
Personality, and which is at work now through Him 
transforming the whole race after His likeness. 

A certain plausibility may no doubt accrue to this 
suspicion of unreality from the legal figure of “Adoption’”’ 
which St. Paul employs to illustrate one aspect of the 
historical development of the relationship. Even though 
St. Paul himself, as DuBose was quick to perceive, ex- 
pressly rules out the implication of fiction in the passage 
(Gal. 3: 26-4: '7) in which he applies the figure in detail 
to interpret the relation between the Law and the Gospel. 
The son is son and heir all the time, though he has to pass 
through a period of pupilage, before he can attain to full 
responsible sonship. The ‘“‘adoption,”’ of which he speaks, 
would be more strictly described in modern terms as 
a “coming of age.” “Because ye are sons” (not in order 
to make you sons) “God sent forth the Spirit of His 
Son into our hearts crying Abba Father.” 
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We must not, therefore, suppose on the strength of 
St. Paul’s figure of adoption that the Divine Sonship, 
which Jesus manifested, and in which we are called to 
share, rests on a foundation of make-believe. At the 
same time, as DuBose points out, the whole battle of life 
turns for us, as it turned for Jesus, on our response to the 
Voice from heaven, which claims each of us in our bap- 
tism, as it claimed Him in His, as “Son of God.” The 
relation, which God acknowledges as real, we have to 
grasp by faith, that we may find strength to co-operate 
with His grace in making it actual. There is, of course, a 
marked difference between the completeness of the re- 
sponse in His case and the manifold imperfections in ours, 
but DuBose warns us continuously against allowing the 
fact of that difference to blind us to the reality of the 
response that was required of Him. 

At the same time the very perfection of His response 
enables us to penetrate through it to the yet deeper 
mystery that lies behind. Perfect Sonship was revealed 
in Jesus in perfect response to the perfect Fatherhood. 
And those who were brought into immediate contact 
with that perfect response found in it a revelation of an 
Eternal Life which they indeed had been privileged to 
behold and in which they were called to share, but which 
they knew must have existed “from the beginning.” It 
became for them the revelation of a communion between 
the Father and the Son, which was nothing less than the 
very life of God himself. Are we wrong in trusting their 
interpretation of their experience, if it was not indeed, 
as the language of St. John’s Gospel here and there sug- 
gests, also His? If even our human sonship be, as we 
have agreed, in some real sense Divine, if Fatherhood be, 
therefore, an essential element in the Divine Nature, does 
it not imply the existence of a correlative Sonship in the 
heart of God Himself? Does it not lead us directly to 
the conclusion, which some may find it easier to accept 
if it comes on the authority of St. Thomas Aquinas, that 
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“Fatherhood” and “‘Sonship” have a real and not a merely 
metaphorical co-existence in the One Godhead. 

Our study of the Human Consciousness of Jesus has 
thus led us step by step to acknowledge an eternal com- 
munion, as of a father and a son, within the unity of the 
Godhead. It thereby opens yet another door into the 
mystery of the Incarnation. For in that mystery, as 
DuBose was never weary of insisting, the Christian con- 
sciousness has from the first seen clearer evidence of an 
act of God coming down to meet the needs and bear the 
burthens of sinful and suffering humanity, even than of 
the capacity of Man to respond to the Grace of God. 
The ultimate difficulty has always been to conceive the 
co-existence of the Divine and Human without surrender- 
ing the essential characteristics of either. Now as long 
as our conception of the unity of the Godhead is, to use 
the old titles, ‘““Monarchian’’ or ‘“‘Sabellian,” i. e. me- 
chanically Unitarian, the problem is, I believe, insoluble. 
Because in that case the Godhead must act as a whole or 
not at all. And the whole Godhead could not be revealed 
directly under the limitations of a human consciousness. 
But if we may isolate, as St. John does in his Prologue 
(St. John 1: 1-18), a single element in the Godhead, the 
Logos or Word, who is strictly Divine (9¢s) but does 
not exhaust the whole conception of the Godhead (6 @eéés), 
and if mankind were created from the beginning in the 
Divine Image, to be the embodiment, the organ and 
visible manifestation before the created Universe of the 
Divine Sonship, it becomes conceivable that God the 
Son might manifest Himself personally through the 
Supreme Human Consciousness without transcending the 
limits of humanity or laying aside anything that was 
essential to His perfect Divinity. 

There remain, no doubt, as DuBose confessed in the 
concluding chapter of The Age of the Ecumenical Councils, 
many difficulties in the way of a complete understanding 
of the Incarnation, supposing such an understanding to 
be within the reach of human faculties at this stage of 
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their development. But he has, I think, shewn that it is 
possible without intellectual dishonesty to hold firmly 
both elements in the antinomy, if we believe that the 
Logos of God is also the Logos of Man and of the whole 
creation of which man is the crown. Is a coherent 
philosophy of the Universe possible unless this is the case? 
Must it not be so if Jesus is indeed “the Truth’’? 

This must suffice as a sketch of the chief lessons that 
I have learnt from DuBose in the fundamental depart- 
ment of Christology. I have given it in my own language, 
and the points selected for treatment have been deter- 
mined by my own sense of the intellectual needs of the 
time. But it will, I trust, be found accurate by any 
whom it may induce to test it by reference to the works 
of the master himself. 

We must pass on now to consider the help that he can 
give us in facing the other urgent problem of to-day, the 
problem of the Reunion of Christendom. 

A new stage in that problem began with the Lambeth 
Conference in 1920. There has been as yet no reply to 
the Appeal to all Christian People issued by the Confer- 
ence from any of the various Communions acting inde- 
pendently. An important document has, however, ap- 
peared, entitled “The Free Churches and the Lambeth 
Appeal.” This is the report of a Committee appointed 
by the Federal Council of the Evangelical Free Churches 
of England and the National Free Church Council. We 
know, therefore, that the Appeal is sure of a courteous 
and cordial, though necessarily critical, reception on the 
part of each of the Free Churches, and we have a clear 
indication of the main lines of the criticism to which the 
proposals in the Appeal will be subjected. This is not 
the time nor the place to examine in detail the lines of 
criticism indicated in this Reply. It will, I trust, in due 
course receive full and sympathetic attention at the 
hands of those to whom it is primarily addressed. My 
present business is to call attention to the help that both 
sides may derive from the writings of Dr. DuBose, and in 
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particular from the series of Articles, which surely ought 
to be made accessible to students in a collected form, 
which he contributed in the last six years of his life to THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY.! 

He has, I feel, a special claim to be heard on this ques- 
tion, not only because of his carefully cultivated sym- 
pathy with both the Catholic and the Evangelical points of 
view, and because his thinking was constantly controlled 
by the New Testament interpreted in the light of a pure 
and deep spiritual experience, but also because his influ- 
ence was certainly one of the forces, and by no means 
one of the least potent, in producing the opportunity with 
which we are confronted to-day. The dominant factor 
in the present situation is without doubt the vision of 
“the Great Church” which opened out before the eyes 
of the Bishops at Lambeth with all the power of a fresh 
Revelation. Not that it was strictly speaking “new.” 
The thought had been gathering clearness and consistency 
at least since the Lambeth Conference of 1908; and many 
movements and many minds on both sides of the Atlantic 
were busy with it. It was, I believe, implicit in DuBose’s 
thinking from the beginning. It found clear-cut and 
powerful expression in the essay on “the Constructive 
Treatment of Christianity,’ which he contributed to the 
opening number of this Quarterly, which indeed is in its 
whole conception the direct embodiment of his spirit, 
and was called into being to help the different elements in 
“the Great Church” to arrive at a mutual understanding 
of their common brotherhood in Christ, and to hold and 
assert their distinctive truths with deeper conviction and 
fuller comprehension in the light of their relation to the 
wider whole, of which each severally is but a part. 


1See A Constructive Treatment of Christianity, March, 1913; Why 
the Church—in Christianity, June, 1915; Incarnation, September, 1916; 
Resurrection, December, 1916; The Church, March, 1917; ChristtheSolu- 
tion of Human Life, June, 1917; Christ the Revelation of God, December, 
1917; The Subjective and Objective in Religion, March, 1918; The De- 
mand for the Simple Gospel, September. 1918; The Faith of a Christian 
Today, December, 1918; Evangelical and Catholic, September, 1920, 
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We cannot do better than begin our study of DuBose’s 
teaching on this subject with that opening Essay. Some 
of us may still remember the smile with which we greeted 
its opening paragraph. It seemed a characteristic flash 
of the master’s fancy, playing, shall we say, with an 
etymological ambiguity? It was only on reflection that 
we became conscious of the deep seriousness of purpose 
that lay behind it. It was, and is, so natural to think of 
our Editor and his colleagues as working out a great 
constructive policy, taking their part in building the New 
Jerusalem. We were taken aback by the reminder that 
the true task of the Quarterly is not this, at least directly. 
It is to construe rather than to construct, or, if we like 
to put it so, to construe in order to construct. We needed 
to be reminded that Christianity 7s: that we have not to 
create it: but first and foremost to understand it ourselves 
and to help others to understand it: and so to extend its 
influence over the minds and consciences of men. 

The discussions to which the Lambeth Appeal has 
already given rise show the abiding value of this reminder. 
We are out for Truth, Unity, and Concord. And we are 
never allowed to forget for long that Truth stands first 
in the trio. All the individualism that is our inheritance 
from the age of the Reformation is built on loyalty to the 
Truth. And unless we can attain to a vision of the Truth 
which is broader and deeper than our individual trowings 
we are doomed to endless and ever multiplying divisions. 
For no two individuals can see the Truth from precisely 
the same point of view. To a consistent individualist 
the very idea of a common Creed is a logical absurdity. 
It becomes indeed positively repellent as involving mere 
formalism, if not sheer intellectual dishonesty. It is 
clear then, and this is the first lesson that DuBose has to 
teach us on the subject of Christian Unity, that the 
vision of the “Great Truth” is necessary before we can 
surrender ourselves whole-heartedly to the vision of the 
“Great Church.” 
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What shall we say then of the vision of the “Great 
Truth?” Need we despair of commending it to the 
hearty acceptance even of the most militant individualist 
who will conquer his prejudices sufficiently to give it 
patient consideration? Is it not certain that the Truth 
as a whole must infinitely transcend the comprehension 
of the most gifted individual among us while he maintains 
his isolation? Was DuBose only speaking for himself 
when he wrote (Turning Points, pp. 55 f.): 

“T have all my life been coming to what of truth I hold, and there 
is truth to which I have all my life been coming, to which I have 
not yet come. All the truth of the Church is not yet mine: there 
are points of it that I know to be true, because I have been all the 
time approaching to them; but I am still waiting, and shall probably 
die waiting, for them to become true to me. ‘Truth is not an in- 
dividual thing: no one of us has all of it—even all of it that is 
known. ‘Truth is a corporate possession, and the knowledge of it is 
a corporate process. It enters slowly and painfully into the common 
sense, the common experience, the common use and life of men, 
There is a corporate, catholic Christianity, actually extant on this 
earth, which no one or no set of us holds all of, or perfectly even 
what we do hold. Christianity, even so far as actualized in the 
world, is more and greater than any one or any body of us, and the 
full actualization of Christianity will come only with the fruition of 
the world’s destiny, in the end of the ages.” 


If this be so, is it so certain that the hypothesis of a 
‘common mind,” a “Christian consciousness” may be 
safely consigned to the limbo of the non-existent? Is it 
not clear that loyalty to “the Truth, the whole Truth, 
and nothing but the Truth” supplies the strongest possible 
motive for reunion, because it is only by the hearty co- 
operation of each and all that any one of us can hope to 
attain the object of our search? Is it not certain that 
nothing short of the whole Church can comprehend the 
whole Gospel or commend it to the whole World? 

This vision of the Great Truth is thus the key to the 
whole situation. If and when we have attained to a 
common understanding on this point a general rapproche- 
ment cannot be long delayed. For then we shall find 
ourselves one and all looking to Christ Himself, and not 
to our own opinions about Him or even our own in- 
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dividual experience of Him as the foundation and bond 
of our unity. We shall understand that, however impor- 
tant the doctrine of justification by faith may be, and no 
doubt is, for the vitality of the Church, faith itself must 
have an object beyond itself. The foundation of the 
Church is not faith in justification by faith, but faith in 
the Incarnation. This conclusion is expressed in the 
terms of sixteenth century controversy. It expresses, 
I believe, an important truth. Yet it will not, I know, 
carry conviction as it stands in the twentieth. Our 
master-builders to-day are not interested in the construc- 
tion of theological systems. They are engaged on build- 
ing up the Kingdom. They do not build with doctrines 
like justification by faith. They build with men, justified 
men, living stones brought into touch with the Living 
Stone, and constituting by natural affinity a Spiritual 
Home. In this respect they should recognize a kindred 
spirit in DuBose. No one can ever think of him as 
building on the doctrine of the Incarnation. His whole 
endeavour was to get men into and to keep them in touch 
with the living Christ. He was therefore able to accept 
whole-heartedly the “Evangelical” position, while con- 
tending that it needed the “‘Catholic”’ foundation to make 
it intellectually or spiritually secure, because without it 
we cannot understand either the new life that comes into 
men who are brought into contact with Christ or “‘the 
natural affinity” in virtue of which men so quickened 
draw together and fit each into his place in a vaster whole. 
The doctrine of the Church was in fact for DuBose an 
integral part of his Christology. 

The rationale of the new life in the converted was 
supplied directly by his Soteriology. Christ as one with 
us has in our nature met and overcome sin and death. 
He has brought life and immortality to light. He has 
revealed the latent Divine Sonship, which is in the heart 
of every man. And that revelation, the word of the 
truth of that Gospel has the power of quickening in the 
heart of any man a response of faith which knits him into 
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union with Christ, and raises him out of the death of sin 
into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 

The key to the organic whole of which men find 
themselves to be parts when they awake to this new life 
was supplied in DuBose’s thinking by what we may term 
the inclusive personality of Jesus Christ. Christ is 
represented to us in the New Testament as the Logos not 
of an individual man but of the whole race. Humanity is 
revealed in Him as a living organic whole. This truth 
which some Liberal theologians find it hard to fit into 
their conception of personality, he accepted because he 
found it openly declared in the language which is the 
expression of the experience of St. Paul and St. John. 
And he claimed that it was capable of direct verification 
in Christian experience to-day. Certainly we all regard 
St. Paul’s experience: “‘I live, yet no longer I but Christ 
liveth in me,” as the standard of true Christian experience 
in every age, though we do not for the most part go on 
with DuBose to consider the light that is thrown alike 
on the being of Christ and of our own individuality by 
the fact that we must each “lose ourselves” if we would 
find ourselves in Him. 

The deduction that DuBose drew from this fact he used 
to express in the formula “‘Christ is Man, not a man.” 
But then he always went on to say that Pentecost was as 
integral a part of the revelation of Christ as His earthly 
life, and death, His Resurrection or His Ascension. The 
Incarnation, as he conceived it, is a gradual process. It 
was not complete at Bethlehem, or on Calvary, or even 
at the Right Hand of the Majesty on high. It must 
work onward and outward until the whole race is raised 
to the full height of its high calling in Him. And in the 
meanwhile Christ is Himself here on earth, in the midst 
of us, working to that end, in and through His Body the 
Church. 

The Church, therefore, became for him in the simplest 
sense the Sacrament of Christ, as Christ was and is the 
Sacrament of God. 
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This luminous analogy has abundant justification, 
though I do not think that DuBose ever called attention 
to the fact, in the language alike of the Fourth Gospel 
and of St. Paul. “All things are yours,” wrote St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, “and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s.” And again in the same Epistle: “The head of 
every man is Christ, and the head of Christ is God.” 
The same truth finds even richer expression in the words 
of Jesus Himself as recorded by St. John: “I am the 
Good Shepherd. I know my own and my own know me, 
as the Father knoweth me and I know the Father.” In 
other words, we are His Lambs as He was the Lamb of 
God. And again: “As the living Father sent me, and 
I live ‘on’ Him, even so he that eateth me” (he whose 
meat it is to do my will as it is my meat to do the Father’s 
will) “‘shall in his turn live ‘on’ Me.” 

This relation, we must remember, was for DuBose, as 
for St. Paul and St. John, no mere metaphor. It ex- 
pressed directly the ultimate reality. And he did not 
shrink from applying it with characteristic boldness to 
throw light on the fundamental problem of Christology— 
making thereby in these last fruits of his labours yet one 
more distinctive contribution to the elucidation of that 
mystery. He would have us find, each in our own experi- 
ence of Christ, a mirror however broken, blurred and 
dim, in which we may find an image of Christ’s experience 
in our flesh of His Father and our Father, His God and 
our God. 

This conception of the Church as the Sacrament of 
Christ is, as I have already implied, only a restatement of 
the familiar Pauline figure, which again is fact before it is 
figure, of the Church as the Body of Christ. And as such 
DuBose seemed to realize with ever growing intensity, as 
his contributions to Tar Constructive QUARTERLY 
succeeded one another, that Unity was no mere accident, 
nor even the natural crown and consummation of the 
whole conception, but the inmost essence of the Church. 

At the very heart of the Church is the unity of the 
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Father and the Son. Its process is the at-one-ment of the 
wills of men in union with the will of the Son to the will 
of the Father, overflowing in the breaking down of all 
walls of separation, by which we are shut off from perfect 
fellowship one with another in Him. So the Holiness 
of the Church, its Catholicity, its Mission to the World 
are each and all implied and expressed in its Unity. This 
essential Unity we must never forget—though our popular 
associations with the term, the scars of age-long contro- 
versies, make it almost impossible for us to appreciate 
the fact—this essential unity was for DuBose “vital,” 
not “mechanical,” creative of, not created by, any of the 
forms of organization with which it has been historically 
connected. And it was the realization of this Unity that 
lay for him, as it lay for the Bishops at Lambeth, at the 
heart of the vision of “the Great Church,”’ and seemed to 
him, as it seemed to them, to carry with it the promise and 
the potency of a great reconciliation. 

If we can agree that we are, one and all, first and fore- 
most, members of “the Great Church,” and only there- 
after and by consequence members of our own specific 
Communions, we shall acknowledge in the most practical 
way the fact of our already existent spiritual unity in 
Christ. And we shall be in the right position for thinking 
out together the best means by which we can at once 
each conserve the truth for which we and our fathers 
have stood in the past, and express, both to ourselves 
and before the eyes of the world, our essential Unity in 
our One Lord. 

This is, as clearly as I can formulate it, what I believe to 
be indeed the voice of God to us to-day by the mouth of 
this His prophet. I would earnestly appeal to all my 
brethren in Christ not to go off on the discussion of the 
debatable accidents of practical proposals until they have 
first tested for themselves in the light of the New Testa- 
ment and of their own deepest spiritual experience the 
truth of the transforming vision which he would have us 
share with him. 
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If any credit is to be given to the Four Gospels in 
regard to what they tell us of our Lord’s words to His 
disciples concerning His own office, work and person, it 
is clear that, to them at least, He declared Himself the 
Messiah promised in the Old Testament; that in virtue 
of His being so, He was charged among other things with 
the calling of a Church—a new Ecclesia, “‘a new Israel,” 
Dr. Hort explains it—which was to be in a special sense 
His, with Him as its Teacher and Lord, and was to be 
the fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets in regard 
alike to ethics and to worship; and that He promised to 
the Twelve, should they continue with Him, place and 
power and—with persecutions, indeed, and lowliest serv- 
ice—‘‘a reward” that should be “great in heaven.” 
The writers who record these sayings lived very near our 
Saviour’s day; and they are unanimous in adding that 
He sent forth His twelve Apostles, empowered and author- 
ized to disciple all the nations, baptizing, teaching, feed- 
ing them and tending them as His lambs and sheep. 

Certain it is that His disciples did go forth: that where- 
ever they went communities arose calling themselves 
“Churches,” yet recognizing such a fellowship with each 
other as made them one, “‘the Church,” ‘‘the Brother- 
hood,” all its members organized under officers called 
presbyters and bishops, all owning “Jesus as Lord,” be- 
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lieving Him the Messiah of the Hebrew Prophets and 
speaking of Him (where they spoke Greek) as the Christ. 
It was their distinctive tenet. It gave them the name 
which they bore as early as the days of Nero, and which 
has ever since been their common designation—Christians 
—hbelievers in Jesus as the Christ. He had come, they 
held, to be believed in. To believe in Him was to live— 
to deny Him was to perish. They worshipped Him. They 
are described in Acts (9:14) as “they that call upon His 
Name.” ‘To all of them he was the “One Lord,” ‘“‘by 
Whom are all things and we by Him” (1 Cor. 8:6). 

He was sent, they believed, to save sinners in the first 
place; but in doing so to unite them to Himself in ‘‘one 
body,” as “‘branches”’ in Himself, ‘the true Vine,”’ ‘‘ His 
sheep,” whom He must lead, so that (to whatever fold, 
or no fold, they had hitherto belonged) they should “‘be- 
come” under His leading “‘one Flock, one Shepherd”’ (St. 
John 10:16, R.V.).. Wherefore no sooner has St. Peter, 
taught by revelation of the Father, risen, the first of men, 
to make the great confession: “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God,” than our Lord proceeds to tell 
him: “Thou art Peter’’—rocky, of the rock—“‘and on this 
rock (of the truth thou hast confessed) I will build My 
Church, and the gates of hell’—the worst that men or 
devils can inflict—‘‘shall not prevail against it.” Nay 
more, He promises to the Apostle high office in the Church. 
It was to be a Kingdom—‘‘the Kingdom of Heaven”— 
with St. Peter as its first key-bearer; so that “‘whatsoever 
he should bind on earth should be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever he should loose on earth should be loosed in 
heaven.” The New Testament teaches further that this 
Church was no afterthought on the part of Jesus. 5t. 
James enumerates it among the “works of God, known 
unto Him from the foundation of the world”’ (Acts 15:18). 
St. Peter addresses its members as “elect according to 
the foreknowledge of God,” “‘which in time past were no 
people, . . . but are now the people of God,” “an 
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elect race, a royal priesthood,” “chosen,” adds St. Paul, 
“before the foundation of the world, to the intent that 
now unto the principalities and powers in the heavenly 
places might be known through it the manifold wisdom 
of God.” 

Why then should we, of whom as of the early Christians 
these things are written, think it hard to believe that the 
Old Testament, given by inspiration of God as a prepara- 
tion for Christ, should be a preparation also for the 
Church of Christ? It does not follow that such pre- 
intimations were necessarily understood in this sense by 
the original readers. The inspired authors knew, St. 
Peter tells us, that “not unto themselves, but unto us, 
they ministered the things” which now at last were being 
preached, and St. Paul asserts in plain terms that “the 
mystery” of the full admission of Gentile converts to 
“be fellow heirs, and of the same body” of Christ with 
believing Jews “‘was not made known in other ages to the 
sons of men,”’ as in his own experience it had been “re- 
vealed by the Spirit to the Prophets and Apostles”’ of the 
Gospel dispensation. The hints were not meant to enable 
any Jew to undertake the enterprise; but they were 
written that we might know the firmness of the founda- 
tions on which we have been led to build. 

The question is really one of fact. Let us look in the 
present article at the first book in the Old Testament, the 
Book of Genesis—that entrancing narrative, so simple, so 
profound, so sublime, so gracious and so holy, ‘the book 
of the youth of the world””—of the children in every gen- 
eration, for it is the book of the family. Has Genesis any- 
thing to tell us of the Church, the Church of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of it in particular as Catholic, open to 
every human being? 


I. Tur Promise In GENEsIS 


Genesis is indeed an Introduction—the necessary In- 
troduction to the Mosaic Law: but it contains much 
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which, if this were all, would be not irrelevant simply 
but misleading. For whereas the Law concerns itself 
with but a single nation, and indeed professes its object 
to be the isolation of that nation, Genesis concerns 
itself with all the nations. It goes behind the origin of 
the Hebrew race to the beginning of the human race. 
It reveals the difference between the lower animals and 
man “made” in the ‘image of God.’’ It exhibits the 
origin of the universal fact of sin—how it came neither 
from God nor from man himself, but through the envy 
of a created but fallen spirit. It has the first Promise-—— 
the Promise of One Who shall ‘“‘destroy his works’— 
a “Seed” “‘of the Woman’’—and bruise the head of the 
serpent. It has a blessing for Japheth no less than for 
Shem. It records the dispersion of the nations; but it 
takes careful count of every one of them (not excluding 
the sons of Ham), as a shepherd numbers in the morning 
the flock he will gather again at night. 

Even the call of Abraham, though addressed to him 
*“alone”’ (Isaiah 51:2), is not for him alone. His household, 
yea, and Lot also, may, and do come with him, safe and 
happy if they will but stay with him. We observe, more- 
over, with St. Stephen, that the call is given to him in a 
Gentile land, “‘ before he dwelt in Haran’’; and with St. Paul 
that the Promise was given him as a believer, “‘while he 
was yet uncircumcised.” This Promise also is not of 
worldly prosperity but of spiritual gain—of “‘blessedness,”’ 
an inward and holy happiness independent of outward 
circumstance. Moreover, it is given not exclusively for 
even the most favoured of the “‘many nations”’ which are 
to spring from him, but with a view to the diffusion, 
through all mankind, of the heavenly benefit assured to 
him. This point is urged (as we might have expected it 
would be) by the Apostle of the Gentiles: “The Scripture 
preached before the Gospel unto Abraham, saying in thee 
and in thy Seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” 
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Then, at the close of Genesis, and as the culmination 
of its Promises, we have Jacob’s prophecy (I give it as it 
runs in the Revised Version): ‘The sceptre shall not de- 
part from Judah, nor the ruler’s (margin: Jawgiver’s) staff 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him 
shall the obedience of the peoples be” (margin: “‘till he 
come to Shiloh, having the obedience of the peoples”). 
Here, if we take the reading in the text, Shiloh is a person, 
“the Peaceful One”: if that of the margin, it is “the 
place of Peace,” and we think of it as the name of the city 
where the Tabernacle was in Eli’s days. But even so, it 
is quite possible that the city got its name, if not from this 
prophecy, yet as descriptive of the purpose of the Taber- 
nacle which was its centre and had probably been its 
nucleus, just as for the same reason the city of Melchize- 
dek, “‘the priest of the most high God,” had received its 
name of Salem—“ Peace,”’ another form of the same root. 
No less worthy of our observation is Jacob’s plural 
“peoples,” to which the Revised Version has at last done 
justice. The translators of 1611 rendered it in the singular, 
not perceiving as we now do that the plural “peoples” 
means in Hebrew the Gentiles, and “‘people”’ in the sin- 
gular the Jews, the chosen people. So with the revisers’ 
other change—“‘ obedience” instead of “ gathering.”” When 
we remember the context—a sceptre bearer, and a ruler— 
it is obvious that “the obedience of the peoples” is their 
obedience as the subjects of a common king; nor should 
I wonder if St. Paul had the passage in his mind when he 
wrote (Rom. 1:5) of “the apostleship he had received of 
the Lord unto the obedience of the faith among all the 
nations.” Very significant also, I think, are three other 
circumstances connected with this Promise—the time and 
place, and the person to whom it was given. The Family 
is, indeed, a sweet and precious thing, but though in one 
sense it is universal, yet all mankind do not live in family. 
As the population of a land increases and civilization ad- 
vances, there are more and more solitary persons, not 
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“set in families,” and feeling their loneliness with acuter 
pain because of the crowds around them. For the family 
circle these have but the Nation, whose bonds may be as 
powerful but are far less tender. This already was the 
case in Egypt, and the sight of it may well have impressed 
itself on Jacob, in whom from his youth up the family 
affections had been intensely strong. Families, moreover, 
might be friends; nations seemed to exist on purpose to 
divide, and mark them off, not by their will simply, or 
their habits, or their speech, which alter in successive 
generations, or by geographical boundaries which conquest 
may obliterate or migration change, but by the work of 
Nature, the blood in their veins, the colour of their skin, 
the conformation of their skull, their different self-imagined 
deities, which, though they “were no gods,” no nation had 
as yet gone about to change. 

There was no sort of human likelihood that it would 
ever be different. Not so much as the dream of a world- 
embracing empire seems yet to have emerged. We are a 
long way off from the Babylonian conqueror in Daniel— 
“the tree whose leaves were fair, and the fruit thereof 
much, and in it was meat for all; under which the beasts 
of the field dwelt and the fowls of the heaven had their 
habitation,” . . . the king whose “dominion reached 
to the end of the earth.”” Nebuchadnezzar would have 
successors—not unmindful amid their personal ambition 
of their subjects’ good—Cyrus, Alexander, Julius Caesar, 
Augustus, Trajan, Charlemagne, Napoleon, all of whom 
gave something to mankind. But which of these could 
by any possibility be called—or his capital be called—a 
Shiloh? With Jacob, on the contrary, it is the thought of 
Shiloh that dominates the field. His thought, whether of 
the Gentiles’ obedience or their gathering, is essentially 
religious. He speaks as the God-appointed patriarch of 
the chosen household to his successors in office: as the God- 
taught prophet also of ‘‘what shall be in the latter days.” 
Nor do the Promises he has to convey to his several sons 
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lose their character of blessings if they take the form of 
reproofs. All alike disclose something of the character of 
the coming Kingdom. Reuben—amiable on occasions— 
cannot be its sire because of his instability. Simeon and 
Levi are set aside because of their anger and self-will, 
which turned their swords into weapons of violence: the 
reign of Shiloh cannot come by men of their temper. 
Then the patriarch turns to his fourth son, Judah, whose 
name means praise; and he breaks out in a transport of 
delight: “Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall 
praise” (if anyone asks why, let him just read the forty- 
fourth chapter of Genesis); and to Judah he assigns the 
Promise of the Shiloh with the gathering and obedience 
of the Gentiles. ‘‘It is evident,” says the writer to the 
Hebrews, “‘that our Lord sprang out of Judah,” and lo! 
after the lapse of seventeen centuries there came with 
Him, through Him and in Him that very thing which 
Jacob had predicted. Whatever his words may have 
meant for himself or conveyed to his sons (even if, as 
certain critics would doubtless tell us, they were only put 
into his mouth by a later redactor), they certainly stood 
in the Hebrew Scriptures long before the nativity of Jesus 
Christ, and as certainly they describe to the life the 
Christian Church—(what the Westminster Confession 
calls “the Catholic visible Church’’)—as it has been seen 
and known since the day of Pentecost some eighteen 
hundred and ninety years ago! 

Emphatically the Christian Church is Catholic, or, as 
the Westminster Confession interprets the word (a 
Scottish Presbyterian may be allowed to quote it twice), 
“not confined to one nation as before under the Law.” 

Very powerfully was this point pressed by the ancient 
champions of Christianity. “‘Upon whom else,” cries 
Tertullian, “have peoples throughout all the world come 
to believe, but upon the Christ we Christians worship, 
dwellers as we are in Mesopotamia, Armenia, Asia, Egypt 
—Moors, Spaniards, Gauls, . . . inhabitants of the 
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remotest parts of Britain whom the Romans could not 
conquer, but whom Christ has won? . . . He is 
exactly the same to all these people, to them all He 
is their King, to all their Judge, to all He is Lord and 
God. . . . And this body is one: consisting—strange 
to say—of many members, but all dependent on each 
other.”' Tertullian died in the beginning of the third 
century (circ. 225): his argument was unanswerable then. 
It is not weaker now. 


Il. Tue Caruouic Fairs in GENEsIS 


But this is only one part of the witness borne to the 
preparation made in Genesis for the Church Catholic. 
The book is equally prophetic of the faith and doctrine 
which is common to all her parts and members. It finds 
expression in her hymns—in the noblest of them all, Te 
Deum laudamus, and in the Catholic Creeds, the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene. These so severe a Covenanter as 
Samuel Rutherford declared ‘all Christians ought to 
believe.” He did not use either of them in public wor- 
ship; but he held firmly to all their statements: and, like 
all the Scottish clergy of those days, he catechized the 
children on the former every Sunday afternoon. It was 
known as “‘the XII Articles of belief’; and the kirk- 
sessions again and again enter on their minutes that “so 
and so,’ who wanted to be married, must wait till he can 
repeat it. 

These Catholic Creeds are the common banner of the 
whole of the Church Catholic. There is not a statement 
in them, or a principle underlying them, which is not 
adumbrated in the Book of Genesis. Take that doctrine 
of the Trinity—of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, one God: it is the very core of these Creeds. 
You have it in the first chapter of Genesis (not explicitly 
revealed indeed, for this the time had not yet come: men 


1 4dversus Judaeos. 
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were not ready for it), yet in language which is simply 
unaccountable without it. Long before the coming of 
our Saviour, a Hebrew psalmist paraphrased these first 
two verses of the first chapter of Genesis: “By the 
Word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the 
host of them by the Spirit of His mouth.’? Again 
(Gen. 1:26-28), at the creation of man, we have twice 
over a curious mixture of singulars and plurals concern- 
ing man: ‘So God created man in His own image, in the 
image of God created He him, male and female created 
He them” (verse 27); while in the preceding verse the 
same strange usage occurs regarding God—“‘And God 
said, Let Us make man in Our image’’—the image one, 
the Maker describing Himself in the plural. Attempts 
to make out that this is just “‘a plural of majesty,” as a 
king says: “Our will and pleasure,” break down when 
we find (Gen. 3. 22): “The Lord said, Behold, the 
man is become like one of Us to know good and evil.” 
No king says: “One of us” when speaking of himself; 
while the interpretation that suggests a consultation of 
God with the angels is inconsistent with the scope of the 
whole book. 

Another class of references to the Trinity in Genesis is 
found in what are known as the Theophanies—the series 
of events in which God is manifested through “men” or 
“angels.” Take first the most striking of these, that in 
Genesis 18. “The Lord God appeared unto Abram 

and he lifted up his eyes and, lo, three men 
stood over against him.” He runs to meet them; he 
bows himself to the earth; he hails them as one: “My 
Lord”’ (or, as in the Revised Version: “‘O Lord’’), “‘if 
now I have found favour in thy sight,’’—and again re- 
sumes: “Let a little water be fetched and wash your feet 

and they said, So do as thou hast said.” He 
prepares a feast: he “‘sets it before them”; “‘they eat”; 


* Ps. 33:6. My use of capitals does not alter the poet’s meaning, 
but only brings it out. 
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_and ask: “Where is Sarah, thy wife? and he said, Be- 
hold in the tent. And he said, I will certainly return unto 
thee when the season cometh round, and lo, Sarah thy 
wife shall bear a son.’’ She was in the tent door: she 
heard and laughed; ‘‘and the Lord said unto Abraham, 
Wherefore did Sarah laugh within herself, saying, Shall 
I of a surety bear a child which am old? Is anything too 
hard for the Lord?”’ 

It is impossible to doubt (1) that the language which 
the sacred writer employs to set forth this, the pivot in- 
cident of his whole book, is deliberate; (2) that the entire 
chapter suits with a most remarkable exactness the 
Threefold Name in which our Saviour is described by the 
first Evangelist as summing up His teaching concerning 
God; or (3) that Christians all through the ages and all 
over the world have recognized the passage as a clear pre- 
intimation of their fundamental tenet. 

It is, it seems to me, a fitting and natural thing that the 
same book which contains such passages should supply us, 
ere it closes, with a threefold benediction. And so it is 
(Gen. 48:15): Jacob has gone down into Egypt: his long 
lost son has come to visit him, bringing his two children: 
“T had not thought,” says the old man, “‘to see thy face: 
and, lo, God hath let me see thy seed also. . . . And 
he blessed Joseph and said: 

“The God before Whom my fathers Abraham and 
Isaac did walk, 

The God Which hath fed me all my life long unto this 
day, 

The Angel Which hath redeemed me from all evil, 
bless the lads.”’ 

The patriarch feels that no one mention of God is 
enough to set forth the riches of His Being; that there is 
more in Him than a barren unity, and no one activity 
in Him which may not be inherited by the children of 
His elect. Moreover, the threefoldness of his benedic- 
tion is only one feature of its conformity to the Faith 
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which was afterwards to be revealed. So also Js his 
view of the character of God. He looks back to the 
home where his father and his grandfather had walked at 
peace before Him Whom they knew as “their shield and 
their exceeding great reward.” He recalls his own so 
different career, and God’s shepherding throughout its 
wayward and troubled course. He remembers—how 
could he forget?—the Angel with Whom he wrestled at 
Peniel, Who had crippled his thigh, but redeemed him 
from self-confidence in his own craft and strength, and 
had wrought in him the blessed change from Jacob the 
Supplanter, to Israel the Prince with God. Jacob had 
heard that Angel calling Himself God and he had called 
Him God (Gen. 32:28, 29). It cannot, therefore, be that 
Jacob is thinking of some created angel, even if we could 
suppose him joining such an angel with the Uncreated. 
Yet while recognizing these personal distinctions, Jacob 
takes care to intimate at the same time the Unity. For 
the word “‘bless”’ is in the singular, as if on purpose to 
assure us that the Three will not only be one in blessing 
those who wait on Him, but will do it as One Being, with 
all the richness of three Persons and all the energy of a 
single mind and will.* How like it all is to the Apostolic 
benediction: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost 
be with you all” (2 Cor. 13:14)! 

Again, there are in Genesis ways of speaking in regard 
to Each Person of the Trinity, mutual interrelations in- 
dicated, and activities predicated, which in the fuller light 
of the Gospel revelation we see to be peculiarly ap- 
propriate. 

It is true that of the First Person (in regard at least to 
the supreme glory in virtue of which He bears in orthodox 
theology the name of Father, His being essentially and 
from all eternity the Father of the Eternal Son, in Whom 


*'The above is the interpretation of such Fathers of the Church 
as St. Athanasius and St. Hilary. 
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we received in Holy Baptism the “adoption of sons’’) the 
Old Testament disclosures are dim indeed. It could not 
have been otherwise. ‘‘No man knoweth the Father save 
the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal Him.” Still 
there is. abundant testimony in Genesis to His priority 
not in time but in order, and to His being the living Fount 
and Source as of all created beings, so also of those other 
Two Whom Genesis sets forth as His fellow Agents. The 
thought of Creation is His: His also is the creating Word, 
the Utterance of His power and counsel. His also is the 
Spirit Which moved upon the face of the waters (Genesis 
1:2). In regard to this Third Divine Person, the revela- 
tions throughout Genesis are numerous and explicit: in 
the sixth chapter, where we hear God saying: “‘My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also 
is flesh”—as yet only the psychic or natural man, and 
therefore unable to “receive,” or to ‘‘know, the things of 
the Spirit”: again in the forty-first chapter He shows to 
Joseph the hidden purposes of God. Every one of these 
are personal acts, which only a Divine Person could per- 
form, and they are exactly in line also with those which 
in the New Testament are ascribed to the Holy Ghost— 
our birth from above of water and the Spirit; His gracious 
help enabling us to live the life begun by His regenerating 
action; His leading the faithful Church into “all the 
truth.” 


Ill. Tue Son or Gop THE SAVIOUR FROM SIN 


It is upon the Second Person, the Son, and on the Son 
incarnate, crucified, glorified and to come to be our Judge 
that alike the New Testament and the Catholic Creeds 
concentrate. They look at us men as creatures of the Fa- 
ther’s hand, yet sunk in sin and needing above all things to 
be saved from sin. They tell us how, notwithstanding our 
manifold provocations, “God so loved the world that He 
gave His only Begotten Son, to the end that all who be- 
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lieve in Him should not perish but have eternal life’: how 
in the mid-time of the world’s history the Son of God ac- 
cordingly “came forth from the Father and came into the 
world,” was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the 
Virgin Mary, and issued from her womb all that as God 
He was from everlasting; yet henceforth was also Man, 
with a true body and a reasonable soul, yet without sin, 
so that not only is Mary His Mother but we and our whole 
race can claim Him as our Brother; “‘Who though He be 
God and Man is not two but one Christ,’’ and thus inv 
His single Person is the one “‘ Mediator between God and 
man”—‘‘a Daysman,” such as Job desired—‘ Who can 
lay his hand upon us both”’: that He was crucified, and 
died for us, “the Just for the unjust to bring us unto God,” 
“that He was buried,” that “put to death in the flesh 
but quickened in the spirit, He went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison”? (1 Peter 3:18-19), “‘that on the 
third day He rose again from the dead; that He ascended 
into heaven, and shall come again to be the Judge of 
the dead and of the living.” It is perfectly marvellous 
how much of all this is in the Book of Genesis, either said 
or promised or clearly typified. Genesis, having told of 
man’s creation in God’s image, and enjoying, moreover, 
in both sexes delightful communion with God, proceeds 
at once to the awful fact which was so soon to erect a 
barrier between us and our Maker, vitiate human nature, 
and bring upon our race an endless train of misery, 
degradation, ruin both of body and soul—the fact of 
human sin. The world evermore minimizes, excuses or 
ignores it. The old temptation is continually coming 
back in forms as plausible as those of the serpent in 
Eden, but as false—as bold in its denial of God’s Word, 
as impious in its insinuations, as fallacious in its promises. — 
Genesis, on the threshold of man’s moral history, meets 
us with the truth regarding sin, exhibits it in its true 
colours, convinces us that it is from it and from its conse- 
quences (in as well as to ourselves and our posterity) that 
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we need above all to be delivered; and then straightway 
discloses to us, amid the righteous severity of God’s re- 
bukes, His gracious discriminating between us and the 
tempter, His tempering our punishment with mercy, 
covering our shame, and promising to the sex which was 
first in the transgression the protection and the hope in 
the first of the Promises, ‘“‘The Seed of the Woman shall 
bruise the head of the serpent.” Man has often been false, 
mean, tyrannous to woman: of this the writer of Genesis 
must have seen a great deal; yet even so it is not the male 
wrong-doer that her Seed is to destroy: it is the serpent, 
whose fraud and malice deceived them. The first book 
of the Old Testament thus opens on practically the same 
note as the first book of the New: “‘Fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived in her is 
of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a Son; and 
thou shalt call His name Jesus; for He it is that shall save 
His people from their sins” (St. Matt. 1:21). 

The Champion we need is to be Man, but, as we have 
said, it is a no less essential article of the Catholic Faith 
that He should be personally God; and for terms in which 
to set forth this side of the Saviour’s being St. John finds 
Genesis as helpful as St. Matthew did. It is to Genesis 
he goes for his opening sentence: “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things were made by Him, 
and without Him was not anything made that was made.” 

So it is all through the Book of Genesis. Never do we 
lose sight of the Deliverer: always He is in the form of 
Man; always He is in an especial way the Gift of God, or 
the Sent of God. 

Does the Promise of “‘the Seed of the woman” take a 
more definite shape, “the Seed of Abraham,” a child 
miraculously born out “‘of the Patriarch’s own bowels?” 
(Gen. 15:4) A son born after the flesh will not suffice: 
such could be no true figure of the coming Christ. There- 
fore “Sarah thy wife,” so long barren, “shall bear thee 
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a son indeed; and thou shalt call his name Isaac, and 
I will establish my covenant with him for an everlasting 
covenant, and with his seed after him.” So it is again, 
when Jacob is born, and when Joseph is born; their 
birth also is beyond nature; like Isaac they are mere 
men, but like Isaac they stand in the line of prepara- 
tion for Messiah, and Messiah, though He “‘cometh in 
the flesh” cometh not by the flesh through the will or 
power of man, but of God. Wherefore Genesis has much 
to say of Him in those Theophanies I have referred to, 
where “‘the Angel of the Lord” is generally the Son— 
the Sent of God, yet addressed as God and doing what God 
alone can do. And the first of these incidents is vouch- 
safed to whom? To an Egyptain of the race of Ham, a 
spoiled slave girl, insolent, runaway, helpless. She it is 
for whom the Divine Angel of the Lord is sent—to seek 
and to save the lost! Such is His earliest shewing of 
Himself! Can He be anyone else than Jesus Christ? 


IV. Tuer Tyres or CuHrist IN GENESIS 


The Types of Genesis: Noah, “perfect in his genera- 
tions,’ building an ark to the saving of his house, saving 
them by water; Melchizedek, King of Righteousness and 
Peace, a Priest of God Most High, coming forth to 
refresh with bread and wine the war-worn patriarch, 
receiving tithes of Abraham, blessing him that had the 
promises; Isaac, the God-appointed heir, bearing on his 
shoulders the wood on which he is to be offered, dead for 
three days in his father’s purpose and belief, received on 
the third day in a figure from the dead; Joseph, holy and 
beloved, going forth at his father’s bidding to seek his 
envious brethren, sold at a slave’s price by them, buried 
as it were in an Egyptian jail, preaching to his fellow- 
prisoners, exalted to be ruler over all the land of Egypt, 
established as the one dispenser of bread either to Gentiles 
or to Jews, sent of God before to save the lives of Israel 
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with a great deliverance; forgiving his unkind brethren, 
preparing for them a place where he will nourish them, 
glorifying God in all he does!) Then Judah, interceding 
for the brother he believed to be a thief: ‘‘ Now, therefore, 
I pray thee, let thy servant abide instead of the lad a 
bondman to my Lord; and let the lad go up with his 
brethren. For how shall I go up to my father, and the 
lad be not with me? lest peradventure I see the evil that 
shall come upon my father?”” What a series of portraits 
of Jesus Christ! How absurd to tell us that all these 
likenesses are merely accidental! The modern Church has 
lost a great deal by neglecting the Types: ceasing to tell 
their story and point out their several resemblances. An 
experience of eight and forty years as a pastor and teacher 
in God’s Church has convinced me of the interest the 
intelligent preaching of them is powerful to awaken, the 
delight they give to young and old, the Gospel lessons 
they engrave upon the heart. 


V. JUSTIFICATION AND ETERNAL LIFE 


I have left myself small room wherein to speak of the 
adumbrations in Genesis of two other great doctrines 
characteristic of Catholic Christendom—in their essence 
always one, despite certain not unimportant differences 
in detail which will never (I believe) be reconciled till the 
Catholic Reunion, which Tor ConstRUCTIVE QUARTERLY 
exists to further, shall have given us divines united in the 
confession of “‘the Faith which was once for all delivered 
to the saints” (St. Jude 3, R.V.) and left free to discuss 
theological niceties without any arriére pensée as to what 
is now called “loyalty to one’s own Church.” I refer to 
those vital portions of the Christian revelation which con- 
cern (1) what we must do if we are ourselves to obtain 
salvation and (2) the life to come, the final judgment, and 
the bliss that awaits the righteous. 

(1) On the first of these we observe in Genesis, not less 
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clearly than in the later Scriptures of both Testaments, 
that “salvation is of the Lord.” Man can destroy him- 
self: he cannot save himself. So it is in Genesis. Our 
first parents sin: they are immediately aware of their 
shame: they have lost communion with God: their mutual 
love gives place to recrimination: they find that every 
warning God had given them is true. Yet left to them- 
selves they would never have sought God. He seeks 
them: comes to them: calls them: mingles with their 
doom His consoling Promise: postpones their death: and 
turns their toil and trials into blessings in disguise. In 
like manner, it is God who forewarns Noah of the Flood, 
instructs him how to build the ark, and meets him when 
he emerges from it with assurances of His abiding care. 
Abram, again, does not discover God, he is called of God; 
receives a great enlargement of the Promise, and is shown 
by miracle God as Almighty to fulfil it. 

Such is God’s part. What is man’s? First, and most 
essential, faith in God, a real belief at once in Him and in 
the truth of what He says. This is our duty also, as 
St. Paul quotes Genesis to show us: “Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness.” 
Our blessed Lord is no less explicit than St. Paul: He de- 
mands of us faith both in God and in Himself: “Ye 
believe in God, believe also in Me.” ‘“‘He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on Him” (St. John 3:36). 

Faith; but the works of faith as well—a living obedience 
to Jesus Christ. “If ye love Me, keep My command- 
ments’’; and again: “‘Why call ye Me Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things that I say?” ‘‘Every one that heareth 
these sayings of Mine and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon 
the sand.”” Well, Genesis supplies a chief pattern of both 
these virtues. “Was not Abraham our father justified 
by works, when he had offered his son Isaac on the altar?” 
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asks St. James, and he goes on: “‘Thou seest that faith 
wrought with his works, and by works was faith made 
perfect.” Again in Hebrews: “By faith Abraham, when 
he was called to go out into a place which he should after 
receive for an inheritance, obeyed. 

In like manner in regard to the chief helps and means 
of grace. Our Lord in the Gospel—while refusing to be 
“a judge or a divider” in the matter of property—lays 
down very strictly His law in regard to that holy ordinance 
of marriage on which, more than on anything else, the 
morals of a community depend. He goes for His precept 
not to Deuteronomy and what Moses had to permit “‘for 
the hardness of men’s hearts,” before the giving of the 
Holy Ghost, but to Genesis for marriage as God insti- 
tuted it “in the time of man’s innocency,” and as we 
Christians can keep it in the power of the Spirit which 
we have from God. 

So again with the two great Sacraments of the Church 
Catholic, instituted by our Saviour Himself and declared 
by Him to be generally necessary to salvation—Baptism 
and the Eucharist, the one as the means of our engrafting 
into Him, the other for our nourishment and growth in 
Him. In Genesis both of these are figured, the latter in 
Melchizedek’s bread and wine, the former in the rite of 
circumcision, to be administered to every male child of 
Abraham on the eighth day after its birth; and in the ark 
of Noah, whose inmates were actually preserved alive by 
means of the water which bore it safe above the avenging 
deluge—‘‘even baptism,” comments St. Peter, “which 
also after a true likeness doth now save you”’ (1 St. Peter 
3:20, 21, R.V.). Noah, the same Apostle calls “‘a preacher 
of righteousness”; while of Abraham God says: “‘For this 
end have I known him that he may command his children 
after him to keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that 
which He hath spoken of Him” (Genesis 18:19). Refer- 
ences to prayer, to intercession, to thanksgiving, abound 
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throughout the book, which closes as we have seen with a 
glorious benediction. 

(2) On the four last things we have in Genesis some 
very striking anticipations of Christian doctrine. 

Of Death, it is not simply that we hear it announced as 
the wages of sin: we are shown it at work in all its divers 
and dreadful forms. 

Genesis shares with the other books of Moses in the 
paucity of its references to the future life (it was really 
the rising of our Lord from the dead that brought im- 
mortality to light): but there are hints of it—in the 
translation of Enoch; in the confession of the Patriarchs 
that ‘‘they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth”— 
a proof, as we read in Hebrews, of their desire for a better 
- country; while some thought even of the resurrection of 
the body underlay, beyond doubt, Abraham’s care for 
the burial of Sarah apart from the surrounding Hittites, 
and in Joseph’s commandment concerning his own in- 
terment in the land of Promise—the type of heaven. 

Significant is it also that the great figures of the Last 
Judgment which our Saviour holds up to us are from 
Genesis: ‘“‘As it was in the days of Noah,” “As it was in 
the days of Lot.”” While the test by which the righteous 
are distinguished from the wicked (as in Christ’s own 
parable in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew) is 
love to “our brother whom we have seen”’—Lot’s anx- 
iety to preserve the two strangers whom he saw that 
evening come into Sodom from the horrible iniquity of 
the doomed city, and his earnest pleadings with his 
mocking sons-in-law: and again in Joseph’s: “Ye shall 
not see my face except your youngest brother be with 
you.” 

Finally, when we come to the book which stands last 
in our Bibles, in what terms is it that the future felicity 
of the righteous is described? Why, the imagery is bor- 
rowed directly from the second chapter of Genesis—the 
primeval record—the Garden of Eden, its refreshing 
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streams, its tree of life, its holy and happy inmates, the 
exclusion from the Holy City of any one that defiles or 
works abomination or makes a lie; the end for ever of the 
curse; the throne of God and of the Lamb set up in it, 
and His servants serving Him and seeing His face in the 
beatific vision. 

Our Lord, when in the fulness of time He came into 
our world, found all these things ready to His hand. 
He “opened his disciples’ understanding,” says St. Luke, 
to the witness thus borne to Himself. They went forth 
and preached and expounded as He bade them; and the 
Catholic Church sprang up, and still finds in Genesis a 
continual illustration of her mission and her Faith. 
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The Present Relations of Science 
and Theology 


By F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc., 
Lecturer and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


I. The Theological Bearings of Empirical 
Scrence 


A discussion of the relations between theology and 
science, at any given time, must largely be an inquiry as 
to whether science as such constitutes a court before 
which the validity of theological beliefs of any kind can 
be tried, and whether the science of the day is capable 
either of furnishing confirmation of such beliefs or of 
proving them untenable. And there are two possible 
ways in which such a discussion might be conducted. 
We might examine the pronouncements of representative 
leaders and spokesmen of science, whose attitude towards 
theology is sufficiently free from personal bias or idiosyn- 
crasy to enable us to see in it a concrete representation of 
that of science, as they have understood it; or we might 
consider for ourselves the structure of science in the ab- 
stract and the present tendencies of scientific thought, 
without reference to this or that individual exponent. 

The former method, though doubtless inferior on the 
whole to the latter, possesses advantages; especially when 
our interest centres in the possible opposition of science 
to theological doctrine. A quarter of a century ago one 
could have resorted to it; for in the decades preceding 
that date it was no uncommon thing for outstanding 
representatives of science, such as Huxley, to express 
forcibly their views as to how theology was affected by the 
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progress of science. And one cannot but regret that 
Huxley did not live to see our day, and to place on record 
the changes, if any, which his anti-theological outlook 
would have undergone, in consequence of the develop- 
ments, both in science itself and in what may be called the 
philosophy of science, which have taken place since his 
literary activity ended. 

But this method is not open to us today. Whether it 
be due to decline of the confidence which science used to 
have in its power to banish all theology as groundless 
superstition, in virtue of its own capacity to replace all 
philosophies save agnosticism alone, and whether such 
a decline, the actuality of which we may perhaps confi- 
dently assert, be due to the rise, toward the end of Hux- 
ley’s life, of a tendency amongst scientific investigators 
as well as among mathematicians and philosophers, to 
turn attention to the logical structure of science, its cate- 
gories and its as yet suppressed presuppositions and 
limitations, we can only make a more or less probable 
surmise; but it is a noticeable fact that much more 
reticence has been displayed of late years on the part 
of scientific men, especially of such of them as may be 
assumed to be hostile or indifferent to theism, as to their 
personal attitudes towards religious belief. This relative 
silence may be encouraging, or it may be ominous. 
Perhaps if it reflect a change from materialism to agnosti- 
cism, we may say it is both. But what exactly it does 
reflect, it is, in the absence of public pronouncements on 
their part, impossible to say. The observable aloofness 
of many students of natural science, at the present time, 
from the outward, or institutional, side of religion is not 
necessarily an indication of rejection of the fundamental 
contents of theistic, or even of Christian, faith. 

We are compelled then to pursue the second of the 
alternative methods which were just now mentioned, and 
to undertake an examination of science and of the recent 
tendencies of scientific thought in the abstract, in order 
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to ascertain how theological belief now stands with regard 
to scientific knowledge. 

The two words belief and knowledge, in terms of 
which the relation of theology to science is thus stated, 
point the first general question which calls for considera- 
tion. The antithesis between the faith, of which science 
used complacently to make a present to theology, and the 
knowledge which it claimed and retained for itself alone, 
is one of the points, of interest to science and theology 
alike, as to which a change of view has of late been 
rendered necessary. Before science entered upon its 
recent course of self-examination, and before what has 
been called “the idealistic reaction against science”’ set 
in, the representatives of science were imbued with the 
naive assurance of the positivist. Science was regarded 
as a body of knowledge based on observed facts or data, 
enriched by deductions rendered possible by the applica- 
tion of mathematics and possessing all the unconditional 
certainty or necessity which belongs to the pure sciences 
such as mathematics; a body of knowledge involving no 
taint of metaphysical speculation, no presuppositions, no 
unclear or treacherous categories, and always capable, 
unlike other kinds of so-called knowledge, of verification 
by appeal to direct sense-experience. As against such 
knowledge pure and undefiled, commanding and coercing 
universal consent, and wholly independent of all such 
subjectivity as characterizes individual opinion or human 
interests, stood the realm of “possible knowledge” await- _ 
ing invasion and annexation by further application of the 
method of positive science; and distinguished sharply 
from both of these, the dreamland of the unknowable, of 
nescience, in which metaphysic and theology were left 
free to expatiate fatuously and with futility. Hence the 
antithesis between scientific knowledge and _ religious 
belief, than which none could be sharper or more rigid; 
and, as a further consequence, the tendency on the part 
of the exclusive devotee of science to disparage theology 
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and religion as mere exercises of emotion and objectively 
ungrounded pious belief. 

I have described this positivistic assurance in the self- 
sufficiency and unconditional certainty of empirical or 
inductive science in its ideal or perfected form; but if the 
description err at all in the direction of exaggeration, 
there is little room to doubt that such an idea of science 
is practically identical with what was implied by some 
of the ablest representatives of science a few decades ago, 
and with the idea of science which was fostered in the 
minds of its students by the British method of scientific 
education; which was, and still is, to teach the natural 
sciences with severe exclusion of the logical and epistemo- 
logical considerations concerned in its very existence and 
structure. 

That a scientific education became frequently a cause 
of agnostic or anti-theistic attitude of mind was natural 
and inevitable, in these circumstances. And there are 
doubtless many students of science at this moment who 
have not yet been overtaken by the wave of criticism 
which, potentially at least, has submerged the positivist’s 
position and rendered it untenable and obsolete. 

Many recent writers, including foremost scientific 
investigators, have in one way and another brought to 
clear light the truth, which once was only apprehended 
here and there, that science does not possess the charac- 
teristics which were claimed for it in the days of Comte 
and Lewes and even in those of a later generation. It is 
not that its proper prestige, or its practical usefulness, is 
thus impaired; but its claim to be the basis of a world- 
philosophy ruling out theological beliefs has been disposed 
of. We may select for consideration one or two ways in 
which this truth has of late come to be more clearly 
known and more widely appreciated. 

In the first place, the whole problem of causality, and 
the dependent problems of the uniformity of Nature and 
the theory of probability and induction, have recently 
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been examined more carefully than ever before. It had 
long been known to logicians that every particular scien- 
tific induction presupposes, for its validity, some law 
about the universe as a whole; and this law was generally 
referred to as the principle of uniformity. This guiding 
principle has of course always been recognized by writers 
on science as essentially involved in the whole method of 
science. Thus Huxley, in his essay on The Method of 
Zadig, emphasized its necessary employment in all the 
sciences, as one of their most essential characteristics, 
and so accounting, in part, for their fruitfulness in results; 
and Professor J. A. Thomson spoke for all when he called 
it “the fundamental postulate underlying all scientific 
procedure.” But logicians, not to speak of scientific 
authorities, have endeavoured again and again to convert 
this apparent postulate into something like and priori or a 
necessary truth. Some, on the other hand, have, like Dr. 
Venn, been fully alive to the fact that, essential as the 
certainty of this principle is to the whole fabric of scientific 
knowledge as the major premise of every induction, it 
is impossible to state it so that it shall be at once plausible 
or applicable and not tautologous. Quite recently, 
Professor Broad, in what is perhaps the most searching 
inquiry into the whole problem of induction that has as 
yet been published, has argued that in this “principle,” 
and in the principle, equally important for the whole 
procedure of science, that every event has a cause, several 
postulates are concealed: which assumptions, he says, 
“are neither self-evident nor mutually independent, nor 
are they capable of complete proof or disproof by expe- 
rience.” They bespeak the assumed existence in Nature 
of a simple ground-plan of the material world, which 
experience has suggested to us, such as that Nature is 
built up of a few “natural kinds,”’ all instances of which 
are exactly alike and completely permanent. How far 
experience is from ability to speak with certainty as to 
exact likeness or complete permanence, does not need 
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pointing out. And the logical position, further to quote 
Professor Broad, is (a) “that those inductions which we re- 
gard as highly probable are so relatively to the belief that 
we really have got hold of the general groundwork of 
Nature in the region of phenomena under investigation; 
(b) the evidence for this is never of the nature of a 
“knock-down” proof and no numerical probability can be 
assigned to it. The kind of evidence is that this plan is 
suggested to us in a rough form by crude experience, and 
that, as we investigate Nature more and more thoroughly, 
experience itself suggests ways in which we can state this 
plan with greater definiteness and rigour, and, at the same 
time, Nature is found to accord with the more rigorous and 
definite plan better than it did with the first crude sug- 
gestion of a plan. H.g., we believe that we have got very 
near to the ground-plan of the material world in the theory 
of chemical elements, in the laws of mechanics, and in 
Maxwell’s equations, and it is relative to these beliefs that 
particular inductions in chemistry, electricity, ete., are 
practically certain. The certainty of the most certain 
inductions is thus relative or hypothetical, and the prob- 
ability of the hypothesis is not of a kind that can be stated 
numerically.’”! 

I have reproduced these words of Professor Broad, 
firstly, because they are part of a quite recent and, as I 
learn from persons more competent than I can claim to be 
to evaluate his contribution, a highly important research; 
and secondly, because he is a writer entirely without bias 
(to say the least) in favour of theistic interpretations of 
the world or of any disparagement of the method or the 
results of science. And the point in them that I would 
emphasize is the confession that the ultimate founda- 
tion of scientific knowledge is belief. Probability, and 
that not of the numerical kind, is the guide of life, in 
science as well as in the prudence of common-sense and 
in religious faith. I do not in the least mean to imply 

1 Mind, No. 113 (new series), p. 44. 
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that any particular dogma of the religious is on a par, as 
regards strength of probability, with the more settled 
convictions of the scientific; though we are expressly told, 
in the citation just given, that numerical comparison of 
scientific with other probabilities, or even with other 
scientific probabilities, is precluded. I merely wish to 
indicate that the latest logic of science crowns the growing 
scepticism of science itself concerning its bed-rock cer- 
tainty as a basis for philosophy, and as to its utter dis- 
tinctness from faith. 

And similar conclusions are compelled by psychological 
and historical inquiries as to how human science originated 
and grew. In this connection the recent utterances of 
Professor James Ward on the subject of faith and belief 
are relevant and significant. This psychologist shows how 
all science must necessarily have originated in belief. 
Faith, we are taught by the Epistle to the Hebrews, is 
the substance, 7.e., the substantiation or realization, of 
things hoped for and unseen. Knowledge, we are taught 
by the psychologist of today, is the result of learning, and 
learning the result of doing. Mankind first learned, then 
knew; learned partly by successes and partly by failures, 
and in either case owed its knowledge to a venture of 
faith. Without his ingrained faith or primordial credulity, 
man would never have come to possess science. The law 
of causation or of uniformity was not written so legibly 
upon natural phenomena that, in the days of man’s 
primitiveness, he who ran could read it. It came to have 
“substance” for him, and for us, only through being be- 
lieved or trusted before it was verified or even dis- 
cerned. Credo ut intelligam, or “nothing venture nothing 
have,” was the attitude of the human mind, from its first 
emergence until now, in virtue of which it has attained to 
its science and its religion alike. Science can indeed 
no longer throw stones at faith’s house of glass. The 
antithesis between scientific knowledge and _ religious 
faith, at least in its essential and fundamental aspect, is 
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done away with by the progress of scientific knowledge 
itself. This is the first important feature to notice in con- 
nection with the present relations of theology to science. 
Before we pass on to consider the next, we may stay to 
observe that a fate similar to that which has overtaken 
the claim of science to constitute the whole of knowledge 
and to contain nothing but knowledge, has also attended 
the most characteristic of all the marks of science, as 
contrasted with other kinds of subjects allowed by cour- 
tesy the title of knowledge—viz., the verifiability of its 
inductions, laws and theories, by appeal to immediate 
sense-experience. The more cautious among men of 
science have always evinced a wholesome distrustfulness 
of hypothetical theories, however widely embracing, till 
they have been put to the test of empirical verification: 
witness the words of Professor Dewar, in his presidential 
address to the British Association, 1902: ‘‘No theoretical 
forecast, however apparently justified by analogy, can 
be finally accepted as true until confirmed by actual ex- 
periment.” But recent logic will not accept this as suffi- 
cient, though it has hitherto sufficed the exclusively scien- 
tific student. The received canon of verification of an 
hypothesis or theory has been, to cite Professor Broad 
once more, of this nature: the theory X implies the con- 
sequences AED ACA Ho abeb; CA di) a9 are foundsby. 
experiment to hold; therefore the theory X is true. But 
this conclusion does not follow. It needs to be further 
shewn—and this is what is often overlooked—that X is 
the only theory implying a, b, c,d... ; and that is a 
proposition which it is generally impossible, by the em- 
pirical method of science, to prove. Thus even in its 
verification, science has to be content with only such a 
degree of probability as yields certainty enough to war- 
rant our acting upon it; the theoretically complete and 
logically coercive verification that should characterize 
unconditional knowledge, does not lie within its scope. 
Thus once more we are enabled to conclude that all 
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scientific knowledge, all our knowledge indeed that we 
account worth having, is matter of probability. Knowl- 
edge rests on belief; and therefore if science be knowledge, 
other matters than science deals with must be objects of 
knowledge too. 

The second main question of the general kind, which we 
encounter in inquiring into the relation of theology to 
science, will be whether, now that we have severely dis- 
counted the antithesis between knowledge, so-called, and 
faith, the scientific probabilities leave room for the theo- 
logical probabilities. In other words, is there anything 
in the body of the more assured probabilties that consti- 
tute the physical sciences, which is inconsistent with what 
we may be ready to admit are the relatively less assured 
probabilities of theistic belief? I do not think that in this 
connection the issue between theology and science is 
different at the present moment from what it has been for 
a considerable time past. Nevertheless, a few words upon 
that situation, though containing nothing new, may be 
desirable to some of my readers. 

Two cases come at once into view: that of specific 
theological doctrines, whether fundamental or of minor 
importance, as confronted with specific established results 
of science; and that of theism as a whole when confronted 
with science as a whole. 

With regard to particular theological tenets, whether 
of the nature of authoritative dogmas or of unauthorita- 
tive but widely spread convictions, one may say that 
since the old belief in an inspiration of Scripture, such as 
implied its infallibility on historical and cosmological 
matters, has been abandoned in theology, science has no 
quarrel with particular dogmas, at least with such as do 
not involve “miracle.’’ So long as an unscientific idea 
of the nature of the Scriptures prevailed, and the Chris- 
tian’s cosmological and kindred beliefs were founded on 
scriptural assertions, science had many a quarrel with 
popular theology. But on all such matters as science is 
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competent to investigate and to pronounce upon, ques- 
tions such as the age of the earth, the antiquity of man, 
the origin of species, man’s evolution (in some respects) 
from a lower animal form, theology has long been con- 
tent to accept its views from science, and has recognized 
that on such questions, which are only indirectly theo- 
logical at all, science alone has the right to speak. There 
is, however, another series of special doctrines or ideas, 
engrained in theology, against which appeal has sometimes 
been made to science, but as to which science knows and 
ean know nothing. The issue with regard to these also, 
therefore, remains as it was. Firstly, there is the idea of 
creation, essential to all types of theism. Theistic physi- 
cists, we remember, have in the past endeavoured to find 
proofs in Nature of its divine creation—whether in the 
atoms, as manufactured articles, or in the laws of heat- 
conduction as pointing to a state of the world in the re- 
mote past as to which our known laws do not apply, and 
which was hastily and erroneously identified with an abso- 
lute beginning. Such direct proofs, it is now generally recog- 
nized, are not forthcoming, and indeed, from the nature 
of the case, cannot be looked for. On the other hand, 
science is necessarily unable to deny the alleged divine 
creation of the world. Science cannot begin at the begin- 
ning, but only with a given distribution of matter such 
as the nebular hypotheses postulate; of absolute origins 
it knows nothing. It leaves perfectly open, therefore, 
room for faith to plant its belief in creation; and science’s 
only further concern with such a belief is to estimate its 
reasonableness. 

Similar to the position of the idea of creation, in rela- 
tion to science, is that of the idea of human immortality. 
The usual form in which the problem of immortality is 
propounded, Has man an immortal soul? unnecessarily 
concedes much to the objector who appeals to science for 
its negative solution. There is no reason, scientific or 
philosophical, for assuming that the body is prior in any 
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respect to the soul; and, indeed, when we distinguish 
between science and materialism, the question can just 
as legitimately be put in the form, Why does the soul, 
or the mind, have a body? As to the whence and the 
whither of the soul, science of the present and physical 
world is in no position to obtain knowledge; and even if 
science should ever absorb into its systematized and 
established knowledge the field which is only denoted as 
yet by psychical research, the problem of immortality, 
as distinct from that of temporarily continued existence 
in the disembodied state, would be no more a matter for 
scientific adjudication than it is now. Scepticism, pur- 
porting to be scientifically grounded, as to a soul distinct 
from the body, and as to its immortality, has really grown 
out of the irrelevant array of facts which prove the close 
connection between body and soul while, in this life, they 
are united. The question which is to be answered, how- 
ever, is whether the conscious self is of such a nature that 
it cannot be conceived as capable of existing without a 
material body; and as to this science proper has no evi- 
dence, positive or negative. That the kind of body which 
we now possess, and no other, or any body at all, is 
essential to the existence of spirits, science has no reason 
to assert. The denial of immortality on the ground that 
the life of the self is dependent on that of the present body, 
is only possible when science is exchanged for materialistic 
metaphysic. And the same applies to the assertion that 
the soul is essentially transient. Change and decay such 
as characterize everything material, is but separation and 
rearrangement of what science regards as indestructible 
particles of some sort. But it has not been shewn that 
the self is an aggregation of discrete parts or elements; 
and indeed the difference between a self and a material 
thing is so great as to render any analogical reasoning from 
the one to the other quite worthless. The belief in human 
immortality perhaps stands or falls with that in God; 
but we can confidently assure ourselves that there are 
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no facts or laws of science which can cast a shadow of 
doubt on the belief. 

A question which reduces itself to a balancing of proba- 
bilities, and of probabilities based on fundamentally differ- 
ent presuppositions, is that of the occurrence of “‘mira- 
cles.” It was long ago recognized that the occurrence of 
events not reducible to any known and inductively es- 
tablished law of science, is no matter of a priori impossi- 
bility, but simply one of satisfying evidence. And nothing 
in the recent progress of science, or in that of philosophical 
reflection upon science, has transpired to cause modifica- 
tion of that view. Nevertheless, the tendency to doubt 
the past occurrence of miraculous events, as a vehicle 
of revelation, has plainly invaded theology. This is 
largely due to the fact that many so-called miracles, 
while they have become more credible as real occurrences, 
have ceased to appear miraculous in any sense interesting 
to science. The phenomena of faith-healing, suggestion, 
and of action of mind on body in various ways, that for- 
merly could only be looked upon as transcending natural 
laws, now have their place in science. Further, the un- 
trustworthiness of the evidence of the sincerest of direct 
eye-witnesses as to the exact nature of the phenomena 
they observed, not to speak of their inevitable mental 
interpretation of them, is more keenly appreciated at the 
present time than ever before. The beliefs on which the 
relative probability of startling and isolated exceptions 
to established laws depended, have also been adjudged by 
many theologians to be less cogent than formerly ap- 
peared; while on the other hand the reasonableness of those 
on which the relative probability of the deeper convictions 
of physical science depends, has become more evident. 
Thus for various reasons even Christian theology, with 
its foundations laid in historical fact, has of late increas- 
ingly tended to regard miracles as a burden to be sup- 
ported, or to be got rid of, rather than as a support to 
revealed truth. In this respect science, or rather the 
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scientific attitude of mind, has caused somewhat of an 
approximation to the rational theology of the deists of 
the eighteenth century. And philosophical theists, it 
may be observed, who sit loose to what is called revealed 
religion, while maintaining, like the much misrepresented 
deists, belief in the immanence of God and His direct 
communication with human minds, have generally been 
chary of the occasionalism of popular theology which 
expresses itself in prayer for divine intervention in the 
physical realm, in interpreting events as special provi- 
dences, and in tenacious retention of miraculous occur- 
rences as grounds of theological faith. We may sum up 
perhaps, in this connection, by saying that the science of 
our time, with its increased recognition that it is itself 
probable knowledge, in no way denies the possibility of 
miracle, but at the same time tends to diminish the rela- 
tive probability of miracle, and to discount the value of 
the evidence on which the miraculous, strictly so-called, 
was wont to be generally believed in. 

We have still to consider the wider question, whether 
science as a whole has hitherto acquired any capacity to 
confirm, or to discountenance, theistic belief in general; 
whether any truth which science may be said to have 
established with the maximum of probability of which 
scientific knowledge is capable, precludes the view that 
behind phenomenal Nature there is a creative, guiding 
intelligence. 

The general presumption, vague, perhaps, and rather 
of the nature of a negative presupposition than of a well- 
grounded conviction, that there is no room for a God, or 
no suggestion of His activity, in the world as science con- 
celves it, a presumption which science may be said to 
foster in the minds of many of its students, is probably 
begotten by the fact that science is able to pursue its 
work, and achieve all its intellectual ends, without the 
slightest need to invoke the existence or the causal ac- 
tivity of such a Being as religion postulates. The often 
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quoted words of Laplace to Napoleon, who remarked to 
the author of the Mécanique celeste that his work on the 
system of the universe contained no mention of its Crea- 
tor, “Sire, I have no need of any such hypothesis,” aptly 
express the truth which underlies this presumption: the 
truth that none of the several special sciences of the 
physical world necessitate or call for the use of the con- 
cept of God. We may go further and say that they would 
be ruined, qud sciences, if they did. For their purpose is 
to give relatwe explanations of phenomena by tracing 
their causal connections with other phenomena. And if 
the causes or conditions of any phenomenon remain as 
yet undiscovered and apparently indiscoverable, science 
does not call in a Deus ex machina to bridge the gap. 
She simply works and waits and hopes. To appeal to a 
supernatural cause would be to renounce scientific expla- 
nation, to cease to be science. And the fact that science 
gets along as well as she does without any need of the the- 
istic hypothesis gives, for many minds, plausibility to the 
surmise that this hypothesis, being superfluous, is a fiction; 
and similar plausibility to the suggestion that the world 
of science is self-contained and self-explanatory. 

But there is no real justification for these surmises. 
That science is indifferent to the theistic hypothesis is a 
fact; that science precludes or denies the theistic hypoth- 
esis is no fact at all. We may borrow a useful coinage 
in language from the late Bishop Harvey Goodwin and 
assert that science is “‘atheous,” not atheistic. And we 
can easily see that this ““atheousness”’ of science is simply 
part of her “rules of the game.” Science assumes for her 
specific purpose that the world is a closed system. She 
by no means asserts, and indeed has no grounds for assert- 
ing, that the world zs a closed system, incapable of receiv- 
ing any influences from without; she merely says, ““Pro- 
ceeding on the supposition that the world is such a system, 
and rejecting for my purpose any other alternative, I 
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undertake to explain its behaviour, and to formulate its 
laws.” 

What science has agreed to leave out is not neces- 
sarily “not there’; what is ignored in order to make the 
game playable is not excluded for the players of other 
sorts of game—e.g., the philosopher’s or the theologian’s. 
Thus it is because of her self-prescribed rules, which de- 
fine her departmental activities, and not in virtue of 
knowledge acquired from a presuppositionless basis, that 
science has no need to refer to God, no use for the theistic 
idea. And if we are to allow that the world of science is 
self-explanatory, it must be with the proviso that it is 
only so in the scientific sense of ‘“‘explanatory”’; the ex- 
planations of science, we have already seen, are neces- 
sarily but relative, never possibly final or absolute. 
Science leaves room for religious faith, though she can 
no more be appealed to for proof than for disproof of the 
objects of faith. 

This, however, is not all that is to be said, not the last 
word on the subject of the relations of science to theology. 
If the first, and the explicit, answer of science to theology 
as to the spirituality of the world or the existence of God, 
be: “I know not; I cannot say; that is not my business”’: 
there is somewhat more to be extracted by the pressure of 
cross-examination. Science is better than its word; for 
in spite of itself and its self-prescribed ‘“‘atheousness’’ or 
indifference, it discloses much truth about the world 
which the theist can turn to account, and to which he can 
appeal when challenged to give a reason for the hope 
that is in him. Science, as we have gathered, constitutes 
no assize-court before which the case of theology comes 
for trial; but she is a witness in the court. And if an in- 
voluntary witness, one of which the advocate for theism 
cannot afford to forgo examination. 

The method of science, with its direction of departure 
from facts to generalizations, laws and theories, as dis- 
tinguished from the direction of departure of philosophy 
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from facts to their epistemological structure and impli- 
cations, and from laws to their presuppositions, is but 
departmental; it is not applicable to the whole field of 
human thought and experience. Its methodological 
postulates are not to be mistaken for metaphysical prin- 
ciples, for which they were once wont to pass. That is 
what I mean by saying that science is no court or judge 
of the case of theology. It now remains to indicate briefly 
that physical science inevitably leads up in many direc- 
tions to philosophical issues and problems, the power to 
resolve which constitutes the chief intellectual claim of 
theology. Science’s extremity is theology’s opportunity. 

In the first place, science, for all its analytical procedure, 
its abstractness, its tracing of identity through endless 
diversity, its disinterested use of the dry light of the 
understanding, its concentration on the quantitative as- 
pects of natural phenomena and their changes, has not 
abolished the mysteriousness of Nature, the sense of 
which has doubtless ever been one of the chief incentives 
to religious faith. Science recognizes this element of 
mysteriousness, and has good cause to do so, perhaps 
more clearly today than at any time since the age of 
Newton. “There is mysteriousness in the common de- 
nominator—say Matter, Energy, Ether—to which it 
seeks to reduce things.’* The palpable, hard, glassy 
atoms of Newton and Dalton, if only they could have 
resisted the demands of theory, might have served to 
render workable a purely mechanical and non-mysterious 
theory of the material world. But matter has been re- 
solved into the unfamiliar and mysterious, into non- 
matter, electricity, or the motion thereof. Professor 
Broad, whom I had occasion to cite on a previous page 
and in another connection, undertook some few years ago 
a justification of the realism involved in the current scien- 
tific and mechanical theory of the material world,*? and 


2J. A. Thomson, The Bible of Nature, p. 130. 
3 Perception, Physics and Reality, 1914. 
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ended in reaching the conclusion that the sense of touch 
alone reveals the “real” of science, and in hinting that 
even that sense may bring us into relation with “‘appear- 
ance,” without science suffering in efficiency. Some re- 
lativists have just now concluded that the whole of phys- 
ics is concerned with an aspect of the “real’’ which is due 
simply and solely to the nature of the human mind. Elec- 
trons, it is now being maintained by physicists, enable 
us to dispense with the ether which was specially invented 
in order to make mechanics applicable to whole realms of 
natural phenomena. Thus by quite different paths, recent 
scientific authorities have been led to positions very 
nearly akin to, and in some cases identical with, that of 
Berkely or other spiritualists, and to regard matter as 
either spirit or affection of spirit. Abundant room is 
therefore left, by the science of the hour, for theistic in- 
terpretation of Nature, and considerable encouragement 
given to spiritualism. Further, there is mysteriousness, as 
Professor Thomson goes on to observe, in the sequences 
which science discloses, ““when the resultant consequences 
are new as compared with their component antecedents.” 
In other words, epigenesis is largely mystery. And, lastly, 
“there is mysteriousness in the beginnings from which 
(science) starts in its genetic descriptions; they do not 
suggest what is to come out of them any more than an egg 
suggests a bird.” Matter indeed is much more wonderful 
than the glassy particle theory made it appear; and we 
remember how Tyndall long ago had to endow it with 
“the promise and potency of life,’ and Haeckel and 
others with rudimentary mind, in order to make it capable 
of yielding what was supposed to come out of it. And so 
for various reasons, a few only of which have been here 
adduced, recent science may fairly be said to point away 
from a mechanical material world to a spiritualistic uni- 
verse, and to suggest “a beyond’’ in which theism, for 
reasons well known to itself, can expatiate without un- 
reason. 
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Again, science, by its very existence and possibility, 
discloses and implies the rationality, in the more limited 
sense of intelligibility, of the world; and rationality is 
no necessary implication of “‘fortuitousness,’? whatever 
that may mean. And when also science increasingly 
reveals order and unity in the universe, it tells us much. 
We are carried another step onward in the theistie direc- 
tion by the fact that the progress which characterizes the 
evolutionary process culminates in the rationality and 
moral status of man; and yet another, by the apparent 
meaningfulness of the whole cosmic process which man 
is able to read into it. It is not the purpose of this article 
to elaborate a theistic argument on the lines just sug- 
gested; and it is reserved for a succeeding essay to discuss 
the type of philosophical theory in which science has been 
apt, when studied exclusively, to issue. But a review of 
the present relations of science and theology would have 
been incomplete without a passing reference to the fact 
that science is a witness on behalf of theism with which 
theology cannot afford to dispense. 
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By L&toncE DE GRANDMAISON, 


Editor of “‘ Etudes,’ and “ Recherches de Science,” Paris. 


In the very interesting articles by Dr. W. L. Bevan! 
on the great Histoire littéraire du Sentiment religieux en 
France by Henri Bremond which have appeared in this 
journal, French mystics of the seventeenth century have 
been discussed. For some years we have witnessed a 
similar mystical movement—what the Abbé Bremond 
might call a “mystical invasion,”’ a “mystical conquest.” 
Essays and other works devoted to a profound study of 
the spiritual life, comparatively rare during the early 
years of the nineteenth century, have since that time 
multiplied, witnessing to a renewed interest in this sub- 
ject among philosophers, psychologists and theologians, 
as well as a revival of the mystical life among the simple 
faithful. 

We think that a brief summary of the subject will not 
be without interest to the readers of THE CONSTRUCTIVE 
QUARTERLY. For the movement to which we refer is not 
restricted to those countries that are chiefly Catholic or 
that use the French language, as, for instance, Belgium 
(where it is very strong) and the French part of Switzer- 
land; it has shown itself in England, in America, in Ger- 
many and in Scandinavian countries. To cite one ex- 
ample only, no one can ignore the flood of articles, crit- 
ical studies, and discussions of all sorts called forth in 


See Mysticism in the French Church, March, 1917; French M ystics 
of the Seventeenth Century, June, 1921. 
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all countries by the celebrated lectures of William James 
entitled, The Varieties of Religious Experience.’ 

Volumes of a profound character have since then not 
been lacking—thanks to the liberal spirit of the univer- 
sities—such as those of the lamented Professor E. Flour- 
noy of Geneva, Professor H. Delacroix and Professor G. 
Dumas of the Sorbonne, and many others.’ 

But I must confine myself to the subject indicated in 
the title of this article: ‘The Revival of the Study of 
Mysticism Among French Catholics.”’ 


I 


As instruments specially intended for the advancement 
of the higher spiritual life we must in the first place 
mention two periodicals exclusively devoted to studies 
of this nature which appeared almost simultaneously. 

Reviews for instructive and devotional purposes had 
long existed in great numbers, as well as reviews deal- 
ing largely with questions of a spiritual order: we think, 
however, that these periodicals were the first to specialize 
in this direction. They resemble each other in two re- 
spects: both are edited by Catholics, especially for 
Catholics. Both of them, without at all precluding the 
practical advancement of their readers, aim particularly 
to enlighten and instruct them, and profess a scientific 
and critical spirit in the choice of the subjects treated 
and in their manner of treatment. The two reviews 
are not, however, guilty of useless repetition. La Vie 
spirituellet edited by the Dominican Fathers aided 


2New York, 1902. There is a French translation by Frank Abauzit 
(Paris, 1905) of which W. James wrote, July 10, 1905: ‘“‘No trans- 
lation has ever given me so much satisfaction. I consider your work 
a masterpiece of its kind.” 

3] will mention only the last published and perhaps most weighty: 
La Psychologie des Mystiques catholiques orthodoxes, by Vicomte 
Maxime de Montmorand, Alcan, Paris, 1920. 

4P, Lethielleux, editor, Paris, 18 francs per year, including postage. 
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by other religious, notably the Benedictines, and some 
lay theologians, has appeared monthly since October, 
1919, in a 12 in. form. Broadly speaking, two sections 
may be distinguished in each issue: one theoretical, 
dealing with theological principles and the essential forms 
of the higher life of the spirit; the other historic, and 
instructive on the subject of the masters and examples 
of this life. La Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique,® edited 
by Father J. de Guibert, S. J., assisted by specialists, cler- 
ical and lay, appears quarterly. Its scientific character 
is much more strongly emphasized, and to its profound 
studies it adds notes, and documents, extensive reports 
and a very complete bibliography which is, we believe, 
in its way unique. 

These two periodicals have already rendered, and will 
not fail in the future to render, signal service to all who 
are deeply interested in these great studies, as well as 
to faithful believers who endeavour to advance spiritually. 

One other instrument for this work should be men- 
tioned in addition to these reviews. This is the popular 
history of Christian Spirtiuality by Professor P. Pourrat, 
5. S., Father Superior of the Seminary of Lyons.$ Two 
volumes have as yet appeared, and these bring the his- 
tory of spiritual theology (asceticism and mysticism) up 
to the fifteenth century. It is clear that the author 
cannot deal with the immense quantity of matter at his 
disposal in a thousand pages. He has already done good 
service in summing up, briefly and exactly, the spiritual 
movement which was born of the Gospel and has spread 
through the Christian centuries. The need of such a 
uniform work had been felt; the unique essay’ by Pro- 


°5 Place St. Frangois-Xavier, Paris. 15 francs yearly, including 
postage. The first number appeared January, 1920. 

®P. Pourrat, “La Spiritualité chrétienne,” vol. i, in Origines au 
Moyen Age, Gabalda, Paris, 1919; vol. ii, the Moyen Age, 1921. 

"Kritische Geschichte der Askese, 1863, on the trend of thought of 
the day in Protestant universities; or consult the article on Askese 
by Professor Reinhold Seeberg in vol. ii of Hauch’s Realencyklopaedie. 
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fessor O. Zoeckler, a Protestant, was out of date, very 
incomplete, and, to speak with moderation, very one- 
sided. Pourrat’s book is incomparably better informed, 
better edited, and avails itself of innumerable works of 
detail that have appeared during the last half century. 
Very numerous quotations, based on the best editions, 
crowd the book and prevent it from degenerating into 
a mere dry nomenclature or classified catalogue. Fur- 
ther, there is felt throughout, behind the scholar thor- 
oughly acquainted with the sources, the experienced spir- 
itual director, which is not only a delight but a guarantee 
in such a matter. 

I should be straying into the by-ways of a cataloguer 
if I were to mention here even briefly the manuals of the 
spiritual life, complete or in part, and the editions, re- 
publications or new translations of the masters of the 
mystical life. The former are very numerous, the latter 
almost innumerable; and this is not one of the least 
important indications of the strength of the movement 
in French-speaking countries. The diffusion of the 
classics of mysticism, such as St. Theresa of Avila, St. 
John of the Cross, St. Francis de Sales, etc., is great; 
two complete translations of the works of St. Theresa,® 
with introductions and detailed notes, have proved in- 
sufficient to satisfy the public demand. Some works of 
the Saint have been translated afresh and published in a 
luxurious form for the satisfaction of their admirers,’ 


8The Bouix-Peyré editions in three volumes published by Gabalda 
(very numerous) and M. Polit—Carmelites of Paris, in eight vol- 
umes, published by Beauchesne. The Lettres of the Saint are pub- 
lished in part, in three volumes, and are much less read than the 
other works. If an opportunity should present itself I shall hope 
to put the readers of Tae Constructive QuaRTERLY on their guard 
against Ed. Cazal’s Sainte Thérése, Ollendorf, Paris, 1921. It is a 
romantic work which has no element of history or of the spiritual life. 

*St. Theresa, Commentaire sur le Cantique des Cantiques (this title, 
it is well known, goes far beyond the compass of these admirable 
but very fragmentary comments) translated by Comte E. de Prémio- 
Réal, in the splendid collection, Le Livre catholique, with a preface 
by Maurice Barrés, G. Crés, Paris, 1920. 
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but more often it is their spiritual teaching and that 
alone that the innumerable readers of the genial Car- 
melite seek. 


II 


One of the most eagerly discussed terms in the history 
of Christian mysticism has given rise to extremely in- 
teresting controversies and volumes during the last few 
years. I refer to Quietism. Every man of culture is 
aware, in a concise form at least, of the polemic on this 
subject that formerly antagonized two bishops, eminent 
in doctrine, who were at the same time two of the great- 
est writers in the French tongue—Bossuet and Fénelon. 
This controversy was finally determined by ecclesiastical 
authority in favour of Bossuet; but the admirable sub- 
mission of Fénelon, the versatility of his genius, the soul 
of truth contained in many of his theses, marred alone 
by exaggeration and exclusiveness, have won for the 
Archbishop of Cambrai much and faithful sympathy. 
From that time discussion has never ceased, and a lit- 
erature has been produced which would of itself consti- 
tute almost a library. During the last few years the 
most important contributions to this age-long contro- 
versy have been: in the field of doctrine, the articles of 
Father S$. Harent, of a very forceful nature; in the 
domain of history, the original book by Baron E. Seil- 
liére,"' and particularly Ch. Urbain and E. Levesque’s 
magnificent edition of the Correspondence of Bossuet. 

But if the Quietist doctrine, transmitted by Madame 
Guyon to Fénelon, and by him amended, refined and 


Especially the long memoir, “Espérance,” in the Dictionnaire de 
Théologie catholique, Vacant & Mangenot, Paris, 1913, vol. v, 1. 

"Madam Guyon et Fénelon, précurseurs de Rousseau, by Ernest 
Seilliére, Alean, Paris, 1920. 

®Correspondance de Bossuet published by Ch. Urbain & E. Levesque, 
in the collection of Grands Ecrivains frangais, Hachette, Paris. Vols. 
viii and x contain the principal accounts of the Quietist controversy. 
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purified, still lends itself to grave objection, the same 
may with greater reason be maintained of the radical 
Quietism that is at the root of the whole Guyon move- 
ment, the Quietism of Miguel Molinos. 

This Spanish priest was, and still is, more celebrated 
than known. Essayists and, alas, many historians even, 
report and republish details or appreciations relating to 
him that are largely legendary. The works of H. Reusch 
and Menendez y Pelayo began to open up this forest of 
obscure and as yet unexplored tradition. But there still 
remained many gaps and errors as to fact in what we 
believe to be known of the Quietist doctor. Therefore I 
am glad to mention to the readers of Tur ConsTRUCTIVE 
QUARTERLY the valuable work of Father Paul Dudon 
which has just appeared and which, it is not too much 
to say, revives this curious and important subject. 

On a great number of points of fact concerning the life 
and works of Molinos Father Dudon’s book adduces ir- 
refutable definitions, as well as corrections and additional 
matter. It is based chiefly on unpublished or practically 
unknown documents that a persevering search in Spain 
and Italy has revealed little by little to the happy explorer. 

The portrait of the innovator which results is not— 
and how could it be expected to be—that of a man of 
one mould, of a finished character. His steadfastness is 
masked under a cloak of reticences; his doctrine touch- 
ing the essential virus of Quietism seems to develop 
little by little, as it was communicated with discretion 
and in varying degree to numerous disciples and admirers 
of Molinos. Should we refuse him, at least at the begin- 
ning, the benefit of a relatively good faith? That is not 
made clear. 

This one thing is very certain—based on much con- 
cordant and explicit testimony, frequently recognized by 


Be Quietiste espagnol Michel Molinos, 1628-1696, by Father Paul 
Dudon, S. J., published by G. Beauchesne, Paris, 1921. The title 
does not adequately indicate the riches of the book; it also contains 
the history of Italian quietism at the time of Molinos. 
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the Quietist Doctor in the course of his process in 1686, 
the propositions drawn up in Latin, as they figure, for 
example, in Denzinger’s Enchiridion, represent well, and, 
whatever may have been said, without exaggeration of 
any sort, the essentials of Molinism. They are in fact 
but a faithful summary of the 263 propositions recog- 
nized by Dudon, propositions “‘extracted propriis term- 
ints from the letters or explanations of Molinos; recog- 
nized by him as the exact expression of his thought.” 

For him, then, “‘the perfection of the inner life con- 
sists in the perfection of the passivity of the soul: in 
this lies the secret of peace, of union with God, of deifi- 
cation. The activity, the desires, the thoughts of the 
individual are the great enemies of the holy life. He who 
practises this method simplifies his devotional life as 
well as all his conduct. He is not anxious about the 
three ways of the spiritual life, or the complicated methods 
of meditation. 

“To resist temptation, to gain indulgences, to prac- 
tise penitence, to recite prayers aloud is useless at this 
stage. 

*“A dead soul does not think of itself; it is fixed in 
God. Sleep does not interrupt its contemplation any 
more than acts with an apparent taint of sin destroy 
the fidelity of ‘its’ love. The elect soul no longer 
knows two contradictory laws; it knows but one—that 
of God, Who is its All and its Centre, its Light and its 
Peace. The transformation of which saints are conscious, 
which they enjoy in heaven, is already here below the 
portion of those who live a life of contemplation. They 
suffer, it is true, but resignation to the Divine Will as- 
suages their suffering to the point of extinction. It is 
true that they are capable of committing sin; but in 
fact they do not commit sin, even if in the com- 
mon regard of men it may appear as though they vio- 
late the precepts of the decalogue or of the Church.’ 

“P. Dudon, op. cit., pp. 200-203. 
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This summary demonstrates—with the spiritual pre- 
cision of the Quietist doctor, who takes and carries to 
their extreme limits certain formulae of the greatest 
mystics—the extreme danger of his doctrine, bordering 
on a justification (and the process proved that the prac- 
tice of Molinos was in many cases in accord with his 
theory), under colour of passivity and union with God, 
of the most characteristic infractions of Divine law, in 
matters of purity especially. At this point the theory 
of “‘diabolic violence” takes up again and claims to jus- 
tify the most shameful assertions of ancient gnostics. 
It anticipates those of certain dissident sects of modern 
Russia. 


Ill 


If we have paused a little to speak of the work of 
Father Dudon on account of its novelty and the impor- 
tance of the historical and practical questions on which 
this book throws clear light, it is not because the liter- 
ary activity of French spiritual writers has been devoted 
principally to quietism during the last few years. For 
Catholics the problem would no longer exist if it were 
merely a matter of Molinist Quietism. It is to more 
delicate controversies and in a purer atmosphere that 
the issue among them is now joined. 

Among the points most discussed by them, and the 
most important either psychologically or spiritually, it 
is necessary to mention those of the borders and confines 
of the mystical life, properly so called, in so far as this 
is distinct from the ascetic life. What are the charac- 
teristics that permit of a distinction between the two 
domains? Is there between them continuity of such a 
nature that a fervent Christian, faithful to the grace of 
God, submissive to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
with mortified passions, may normally and ordinarily 
have access to the graces of prayer, to the passive con- 
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templation which form the essentials of the mystical 
life? Or rather must it be admitted that many among 
the most general ascetics will not have access to this life? 

The reply to this question, which divides spiritual 
writers, depends to a large extent on the solution of 
another problem: Is mystical contemplation (as described 
by the most classical authorities on the subject, notably 
St. Theresa and St. John of the Cross) morally necessary 
to the perfection of Christian life? Are all saints mystics? 

If the answer to this question be in the affirmative, it 
is clear that it might be declared of mystical contempla- 
tion: (1) that it is desirable for all Christians; (2) that 
it is accessible, by the common grace of God, to all 
who are, according to the words of Scripture, truly 
ddaxrol Geov. Therefore spiritual directors of souls should 
endeavour to orientate all men of goodwill in this, way. 
If, however, while recognizing the nobility, the spiritual 
utility and the efficacy of contemplation, it is admitted 
that it is not a means normally indispensable to Chris- 
tian perfection, and that all fervent Christians are not 
called to practise it, but that a particular vocation from 
God is needed, much more discretion will be exercised in 
the mystical initiation of souls. The practical significance 
of this discussion for spiritual direction is clear. 

The affirmative solution is maintained, though in dif- 
ferent degrees and with notable reserves, by an increas- 
ing number of French Catholic authors. The important 
and well-known works of Canon A. Sandreau™ have 
much contributed to its spread. It is also defended 
with much authority and decision by contributors to 
La Vie Spirituelle. I will quote from the chief of them 
a phrase which summarizes it perfectly: “The full per- 
fection of charity cannot exist here below without mys- 
tical contemplation.”* The opposite opinion, which 

®Les Degrés de la Vie spirituelle; Faits extraordinaires de la Vie 
spirituelle, 1908; L’Ideal de Vdme fervente, 1920, Amat, Paris. 


*R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P., “La Perfection de la Charité,” in 
La Vie spirituelle, March and April, 1921. , 
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‘Maintains the possibility of holiness without the aid of 
the passive graces of prayer (an aid whose sovereign 
worth it elsewhere extols), sees a decrease in the number 
of its adherents since the death of its principal theorist, 
Father Augustin Poulain.” Without establishing a chasm 
as wide as this between asceticism and mysticism, many 
of the contributors to the Revue d’Ascétique et de Mys- 
tique decline to teach the necessity of passive contem- 
plation for the perfection of such charity as may be attained 
on earth.'§ 

This controversy, which is by no means recent, op- 
poses “‘tendencies”’ at least as much, it seems, as it does 
theoretical “opinions.”” The authors who hold one or 
the other of the alternatives defined above, appeal to 
the same authorities, especially the illustrious mystics of 
the Spanish Carmelite school of the sixteenth century, 
who so advanced the concrete description (St. Theresa) 
and the systematic exposition (St. John of the Cross) of 
the most exalted states of the spiritual life. Previous 
authors, especially the Dutch and Flemish mystics of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the learned 
and spiritual Dominicans and Franciscans (whose great 
lights are St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventure) are 
equally invoked. But their study, so important and so 
fruitful in itself, does not as easily as one might think, 
admit the setting aside of a question whose terms have 
been defined, and whose boundaries have been drawn 
since the sixteenth century in a much clearer fashion. 

This is why, without claiming to take any side in a 
descriptive article such as the present,’® it is not forbid- 

17 Father A. Poulain, S. J., died in Paris, 1919. Les Graces d’Oraison, 
his chief work, appeared in 1901, has been republished ten times 
(G. Beauchesne, Paris) and translated into the most important lan- 
fan the Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, October, 1920, J. de 
Guibert, S. J., defines this problem very clearly and shows the 
method by which it may be promoted. 

19This I have attempted to do elsewhere, especially in the Recherches 


de Science religieuse in 1910, in “L’Elément mystique dans la Vie 
religieuse,” and in the Etudes, January 20, 1921. 
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den to suggest a via media to which those might rally 
who believe a theoretic alternative absolute or impossible 
(because of the diversity of Divire ways”’) or premature 
(for lack of a clear understanding on the vocabulary, the 
phenomenology and the classification of states in the 
higher spiritual life). 

While safeguarding the possibility of exceptions, of 
even notable and numerous exceptions, to the phrase: 
“No complete holiness without passive contemplation,” 
it will be freely recognized—and both sides are ready to 
recognize—that this phrase expresses an approach to the 
truth, a common experience. In reality (and the more 
so that one distinguishes more clearly, in the mystical 
life, the essential, which is the immediate action of God, 
passive union with God, according to a new and more 
than human method, from the accessory, which is the 
apparent, sensible and corporal result, due to the weak- 
ness of the individual), this essential mystical element is 
to be recognized in almost all of the “saints,” the friends 
of God, God’s “‘servants,”’ in the strong and exemplary 
sense of that word. 

In varying, but generally considerable, measure, the 
mystical element achieves the purification of the human 
powers, beginning with renunciation and detachment. 
It renders the spirit of man very docile to the Divine 
Master; it makes him realize more fully the double 
depths of his personal misery and the Divine Majesty 
which stoops to invite to friendly intercourse with Him, 
to filial surrender into His hands. 

The action of this element is so efficacious and, in 
consequence, so desirable, that it is wise to lead all 
fervent souls which appear capable of it in this direction. 
Certain attainment cannot be promised, but by a firm 
ascetic development and a progressive simplification of 
the methods of prayer one may bring as many Christians 
as possible to a state where they can understand the 


20T. Cor. 12:4-15. 
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Ascende superius of the mystic appeal. One may act 
thus without previously having a conviction of the 
universality of this appeal. 

The preparation, certainly remote and negative, but 
after all personally possible, which we have just outlined, 
will in any case render a true service to faithful souls. 
No risk of “quenching the Spirit”? will be involved, and 
virtuous aptitudes will certainly be developed. 

These brief reflections show that controversies of this 
kind cannot, if maintained within wise limits, hinder a 
general understanding on practical grounds. We say “‘a 
general understanding.’ It is in fact too clear that each 
director, each guide of the spiritual life, preserves (in 
the unity of the faith and of Catholic practice) his orig- 
inality and his preferences, when it is a question of detail. 
It may also happen that these discussions, provided they 
are conducted with clarity and inspired by true charity, 
may reveal to the champions of the two rival tendencies 
very useful sides of the question that they might be 
tempted to neglect. Those who incline, by temperament, ~ 
by development, by taste, towards a preponderance of 
the mystical life, may by reading the works which oppose 
their tendencies learn that there exist minds more posi- 
tive, more commonplace, but honest, sincere and de- 
voted, that are repelled by a too constant exaltation and 
by the deficiencies and apparent “‘irreality”’ of certain 
mystical works: the tasks of an active life provide excel- 
lent workmen with whom the reign of God on earth can- 
not well dispense. On the other hand, realists, those in 
active life, have much to learn and to apprehend in the 
writings and examples of contemplatives; through them 
they will be moulded to give a firm inner foundation, and 
a very necessary care for purity and disinterestedness, 
to their external works and deeds. 

Therefore divergence of viewpoints should not be too 
much regretted, since it leads spiritual authors to bring 
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to the light successively complementary aspects of com- 
plex and infinitely rich matter. 

As for the friends of God, who seek in the volumes of 
which I have attempted to present a cursory impression, 
not a means to perfect theoretic ideas, nor an aid to 
guide in the direction they have to give, but simply food 
for their souls and a light for their spiritual life, it is 
very certain that in spite of theoretic divergences they 
will find an authentic echo of the Spirit of God. All 
the authors I have mentioned agree in fact in seeking 
either in the Scriptures (and notably in the New Testa- 
ment), or in the living tradition of the saints, the basis 
of their doctrine. And this it is which lends to writings 
that are not always free from controversy an atmosphere 
of relationship which forbids a spirit of opposition. 

Facies non omnibus una 
Nec dwersa tamen, qualis decet esse sororum. 
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By P. van DER Etst 
Minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, Vaals, Holland. 


This study is written in the sincere conviction that 
lenity towards different religious opinions is not only pos- 
sible but is ideally already a reality. In my previous 
article on “‘Christianity and Mystical Insight,’! I tried 
to show that Christianity does not, in the first place, 
consist of intellectual convictions, but of a richness of 
the spiritual life itself, in which also thought is rooted. 
True Christianity—we said—transcends all formulae and 
penetrates directly to the mystical root of life itself. 
This is the mystical point of view, and it is only the re- 
spectful acknowledgment that the contemplation of God 
is nothing but the vision of the Incomprehensible. When 
this truth has not only been accepted in the abstract 
but also experienced by the inner life of man, we get a 
comprehensive view of the most heterogeneous convic- 
tions of others, for in this way we gain a new apprecia- 
tion of what is true in them. It is not, in the first place, 
we see, a question of: In what degree do these convic- 
tions correspond with the logical or merely intellectual 
consequences derived from our own system? but more 
radically: In what measure does every one of them ex- 
press in its own way the spiritual life itself, of which they 
are but the schematic reflections, the broken beams of 
light, fallen into the soul of him who expresses them? 
Out of the depths of the Invisible these beams are broken 
into personalities, and various colourings are seen. But 

1 See the issue for March, 1921. 
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they all come from the same light, which in its superior 
splendour does not admit “fixed words” or “thoughts” 
representing a “system,” mixed moreover with “human 
meanings.” They all, in their own way, some in a clearer 
way than others, try to give expression to the same truth. 
We recall here the beautiful passage in the Phenome- 
nology of the Mind by Hegel: “For not the breaking of 
the beam of light, but the beam of light itself, by which 
Truth touches us, is knowledge; and without the beam 
of light there would only be left to us the mere direction 
or the mere place of it in space.” To religion what has 
been said respecting the different philosophies also ap- 
plies: man, who is capable of understanding them, sees 
in them no longer a chaos of systems, contradicting each 
other; but the shapes of all are for him transformed 
into a living galaxy of figures which join hands. There- 
fore the acknowledgment of the mystical depths of Detty 
opens to us a large world of mutual comprehension, wherein 
there is full play for the conviction of everybody who 
can say with the blind man: “One thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind, now I see” (St. John 9:25). In 
the first place, the question is therefore: In what way 
do we see something of God? The vision of Him corre- 
sponds exactly to the degree of sanctity which we have 
attained. It merely depends on this degree, which de- 
termines the degree of truth which our religious convic- 
tions express. The writings of holy men teach us that 
this is not a mere hypothesis, but a truth which has been 
confirmed in the history of the Church. Notwithstand- 
ing the heresy which orthodox doctrine often finds in 
them, they contain something which forces us to read 
their pages with a feeling of deep reverence, making it 
impossible for us to criticize their words and opinions. 
Instinctively we feel that here there speaks a man who 
has stayed in the immediate presence of God, whose - 
words originate in eternity, and we, pigmies, do not 
dare to look up to the spiritual zenith of these giants. 
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[t is the peculiar something which we cannot define that 
stamps their words as their own, not borrowed from 
others or from the Churches, but as the immediate utter- 
ance of what God Himself has revealed to them. And 
it is nothing but the truth that living religion does not 
exist in connection with a doctrinal system, but in the 
fulness of God in the soul. It is merely a question of 
how to come to this fulness. And it is the purpose of 
this study to explain it. It can already be said in a few 
words—in awakening the Divine Power slumbering in the 
soul. We will emphasize the necessity of the transfor- 
mation of one state of the soul into the other, from un- 
consciousness into full consciousness of a Divine world; 
and this by the transcendent work of the Spirit of God 
operating through the will of man. And in consequence 
of this there may also take place what old Calvinistic 
theology has in such beautiful wise called Illuwmanation, 
clearness of understanding. But it is not understanding 
in the common sense of the word, neither the stereotyping 
by a dogma, nor the intellectual disfigurement of living 
truth. It is that higher knowledge of which a man becomes 
aware when the waves of infinity move his soul. As 
soon as the Divine Spirit has taught man the laws of the 
eternal world, certainty about that world comes, not to 
be shaken by the doctrines of others. And where this’ 
certainty exists in the souls of others, spiritual unity is 
attained. Misunderstandings between the adepts of dif- 
ferent confessions disappear; because from the common 
source, Divine life has been borrowed. 
We shall now speak of this Divine power, and try to 
show: 
I. That there is really such a power slumber- 
ing in the soul of every man. 
II. What are the conditions of its awakening 
in him. 
Ill. What is the effect of this awakening with 
regard to the personal and common life. 
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In a general sense there are slumbering powers in every 
man. Genius remains in a state of sleep in the youth of 
man, until the moment comes for its awakening, in later 
years, when it comes to maturity, by the rhythmical in- 
terruptions of its activity, which, as Spencer has taught 
us, is the characteristic of all life. But the awakening 
out of slumber is to be observed in a more general sense. 
Everybody who has studied the philosophical problem 
of the origin of knowledge knows that the cardinal ques- 
tion is the coherence between subject and object. The 
human mind is not, as the earlier schools thought, a 
tabula rasa, upon which the outer world writes its hiero- 
glyphics. On the contrary, the universe (the whole of 
things) is slumbering in a certain way in the human mind. 
Mind is the mirror, wherein the macrocosm is reflected 
as a microcosm. We cannot pluck them asunder and 
say, here begins mind and there the outer world. It is 
even the wonderful coincidence of both, their growing 
together, that makes it possible for us to comprehend 
things and things to reveal their inner sense to us. Man 
bears the universe in his mind—as the mother bears 
her unborn child under her heart—until it awakens in 
him and he sees that this whole world is not strange to 
him, and he feels that it belongs to him. He under- 
stands the logical laws by which it is ruled, for they are 
the laws of the logic of his own mind. He loves the 
majestic mountains, the snow-white tops of which lose 
themselves in the azure sky, as well as the violet water 
of the lakes, which mirrors the moss-clad rocks. He 
loves the evidence of physical laws as well as the rhyth- 
mical melody of a song. The language they all speak 
is that of his own mind, which loves harmony between 
the outer world and itself. Therefore, not only the 
thinker but also the artist, each in his own way, is to be 
called the creator of a still unseen world. Therefore, in 
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the last chapter of his Ethics, Spinoza could speak of 
“the intellectual love of God,” because he saw Nature 
radiating in the light of the Eternal Mind. And Long- 
fellow heard the spirit of poetry: 
Her silver voice 
Is the rich music of a summer bird, 
Heard in the still night, with its passionate cadence. 

All this is nothing but the awakening of slumbering 
entellectual and aesthetic powers in us. The world, with- 
out the thinking or wondering mind, is but a chaos, a 
fantastic chimera, a shapeless spot of light, falling into 
a camera obscura wherein the lense is missing; until 
mind awakens, the lense is set, and all the colours and 
lines of the landscape find their own places on the glass- 
plate in a harmonious way. 

We shall now consider how this truth is also shown in 
a moral sense. Man has a merely animal life and does 
not really much distinguish himself from an animal as 
long as moral feelings are not entirely awakened in him, 
as the disposition and habits of uncivilized nations show 
us. But as soon as the moral instincts awaken, the truly 
specific human is seen in him: chastity, justice, love of 
truth. The complex of his inner life has been entirely 
altered. And the influence of it is seen in the family and 
social spheres in which he lives. Roughness disappears. 
The relations between husband and wife, parents and 
children are changed. Wild dreams of a mind suffering 
from the mania of persecution in consequence of belief in 
demoniacal powers are expelled by the calm spirit which 
has learned to obey the spirit of morality which dominates 
the soul with its eternal laws. And when we look around 
us, who does not see in how beautiful a way love is 
awakened in the spiritual élite of our generation? In 
those who may be called the deliverers of mankind? 
Where unity is sought between brothers and sisters, 
children of the same God? Or where the helplessness of 
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the wrecked humanity of our time is felt as the wound 
aimed at our own soul? Is not the awakening of this 
love the birthday of a new era of morality for mankind? 

But the highest degree of awakening is reached when 
the unity of the human mind with God is felt—the secret 
of religion. Schleiermacher, with his wide comprehen- 
sion and ingenious feeling, has tried to describe this 
mystery in the following manner: ‘Religion is the feel- 
ing of mere dependence.” By this “dependence” he 
means dependence on the universe. We do not accept 
‘this definition without criticism. In the first place, be- 
cause it is not dependence on the universe, but depend- 
ence on God that characterizes religion. In the second 
place, because religon is more than the feeling of mere 
dependence; it is also the feeling of freedom, of elevation 
of mind, of a deep Holiness, in the Presence of Which we 
are; of the impression of spiritual Beauty and Loveli- 
ness which comes to us. But if there is a truth in his 
definition, it is this: that, in so far as we are conscious 
of the fact that our being is a part of the whole of things, 
we feel that the limits of our existence are extended; 
that we have been awakened out of the narcotic sleep 
into which our narrow-mindedness and selfishness have 
brought us. Infinity has elevated us to the height of 
a new life. The rolling wave, which is man, feels itself 
borne by the infinite ocean of Power, which is God. 
In so far as man in sincere faith forgets his little self, he 
finds himself new-born, he is transported into a new 
world of liberty and holiness. Then he feels the truth 
of the beautiful saying of Hegel in the prologue of his 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion: ‘““We know that 
in religion we are beyond the reach of the temporary, 
and that for our consciousness it is the domain in which 
all riddles of the world are solved, all contradictions of 
musing are reconciled, all sensibility is appeased, the region 
of eternal truth, eternal rest, eternal peace. It is the 
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Sunday of our life. For all that causes us doubt and 
anxiety, trouble and care, we leave behind on the sand 
bank of the transient. And as one who stands on the 
top of a mountain commands the horizon, so he sees 
with his spiritual eye that this world is in a certain way 
but a short dream, but a silhouette, the mere image of 
the splendour of the eternal.” 

But if religion has this efficacy for man, it is also the 
highest degree of awakened consciousness in him. For it 
is a power which lifts him far above his own weakness. 
It gives him a view of a new world, the inner sense of 
which is revealed to him, so that—in opposition to his 
former, irreligious life—it is no longer strange to him. 
And the possibility of the awakening of this world in 
him is guaranteed by nothing but man’s congeniality 
with God. Because man has been ‘“‘created in God’s own 
image” (Gen. 1:27), so that he is God’s “offspring” (Acts 
17:28), the slumbering germ of this Divine Power is in 
every man, in the Jew as well as in the Christian, in the 
savage heathen as well as in the Buddhist. It is a far 
higher degree of awakening than is the merely intellectual, 
aesthetic and moral awakening in him, yea, than even the 
awakening of genius, in the first place, because an abso- 
lutely different world to that which we acknowledge with 
our senses and reason reveals itself to us; in the second 
place, because it influences the whole life, in all its utter- 
ances and, last but not least, the will of man which is 
directed from mere natural to spiritual life, from selfish- 
ness to obedience to the Divine Will. Of this signifi- 
cance of the will in relation to the religious consciousness 
we shall speak later. It is the great psychological riddle 
in man. But even now it can be said that in this func- 
tion of our mind lies hidden the key which opens the door 
to full consciousness. But before we come to this func- 
tion, we will first consider the religious mystery which 
lies behind all—the condition by means of which awaken- 
ing is possible. 
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The only condition of religious awakening is faith. 
All awakening is a wonder, from that of a gain of seed. 
in the earth, in which it has been sowed, to that of human 
life, coming forth from its embryal state. The natural 
and psychological conditions of the awakening can be 
stated; the phenomena of awakened life, by which it 
differs from unawakened life, can be described; the fact 
itself remains a wonder. In regard also to spiritual life 
we can explain much in a psychological way; we can 
say that there are spheres of the inner life which have 
hitherto been held in the dark hiding-places of human 
being, where no Divine Light with its warming influ- 
ence has entered, no love has awakened noble, slumber- 
ing emotions, until Divine Love drew these spheres into 
the light. We can perhaps describe the physiological 
conditions: the significance of cerebral functions that ~ 
have not been sufficiently exercised, but which, being 
exercised, received a certain aptitude to range themselves 
in accordance with the inner will of man, so that at a 
certain moment man has manifested himself in deeds of 
self-sacrifice and love. We can also say that these are 
symptoms by which awakened spiritual life announces 
itself in man: love to man and God, unselfishness, chas- 
tity, love of the truth. All this is, however, a mere de- 
scription of the phenomena of life; it in no way explains 
the transcendent mystery of the awakening itself. 

In the second place, there is another difficulty which 
renders such an explanation impossible, and this diffi- 
culty is of a practical nature. Spiritual experience teaches 
us that man in his natural state is so hopelessly bound 
by selfishness and the material world that he scarcely 
aspires to a higher, unbroken world. He only does so in 
the best moments of his life. At other times he contents 
himself with the fragments his broken life has left him 
And in his limitation and weakness he often lacks no, 
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only the moral power but also the free will to act in 
accordance with the laws of his conscience. He is thor- 
oughly unable to free himself from sin and from the 
depressing power of the finite. It is “the radical evil’ in 
his nature, of which Kant has spoken. And this is not 
a mere dogma, invented by the Churches; it is the sad 
experience of every earnest man, that ‘“‘except he be born 
again”’ (in Greek “be born from above’’), “he cannot see 
the Kingdom of God.” All intellectual and moral exer- 
tions and all aesthetic elevation cannot give him that 
state of the soul, that mystery of power, which he is 
longing for in the hopeless wreck of his inner life. Jt 7s 
the mystery of faith, of surrender to God, that renders this 
impossibility possible, because by faith man forsakes him- 
self to find himself again in God. By faith the circle of 
all intellectual considerations is broken. The mystery 
of God comes into man’s life. What are the psychological 
laws which can explain this wonder? 

That this great psychological change (regeneration), 
because it stimulates the will, has also a wonderful influ- 
ence upon consciousness, we shall soon see. We can 
already say that it is a beautiful experience when first 
this mystery is revealed to the soul. A higher, invisible 
world appears unveiled to man, a higher, unexpected 
Power, that of God, approaches him. Then it is that he 
understands the words of St. Paul: “That it is God 
Which worketh in us to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.” It is what we have called the transcendent 
work of the Spirit, operating through the will of man. 
Here also “mystical insight’”’ begins. 

That this Divine work is the indispensable condition 
of spiritual awakening is shown in a beautiful way in 
the vision of Ezekiel (chapter 37). The valley, which 
was full of bones, which “‘were very dry,” in the midst 
of which the prophet was set down, is an emblem of the 
inner state of the soul before spiritual awakening has 
taken place. It is the state of “unconsciousness” which 
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fantasy has pictured here in a masterly way. The powers 
of the inner life, which ought to be joined together in a 
harmonious manner, are entirely disjoined, torn to pieces; 
the living organism of the inner life has been violated. 
Personality has been unloosed. Spiritual energy is lost. 
Religion, not penetrated by the Spirit, is mechanical. 
Consequently prayer is dead; good works are dead; 
inner light fails; shadows of death, the stillness of death, 
are in the soul of man, because all is immersed in a deep, 
deep slumber. 

Then comes the awakening. How? By the Spirit of 
God. “As I prophesied, there was a noise, and behold 
a shaking, and the bones came together, bone to his 
bone.” The powers of the inner life are rejoined. Divine 
life is astir in man. The living organism, personality, is 
restored. All that is new arises from the inner life. 
When God brings a man home, man sees that this 
“Home” is the region of the Spirit; for the Spirit is the 
basis of the inner life. 


Since the awakening of slumbering power is condi- 
tioned by faith, it is the duty of philosophy to seek to 
know what is the psychological way in which it takes 
place. This is possible, for as soon as the unintelligible 
world enters a man’s consciousness the laws of the human 
mind are not unlinked, but interlinked; in the same way 
that Nature, the visible manifestation of Deity, notwith- 
standing the mystery of its origin, is ruled by physical 
and logical laws; in the same way that music, notwith- 
standing its incomprehensible effect upon the soul of 
man, implicates a whole “doctrine of harmony” and 
comprehends the whole of acoustics. Therefore it is a 
delightful fact that in our day man’s interest in the 
psychological side of religion has increased; for it is by 
way of psychology that many mistakes made in earlier 
times have been corrected. For example, conversions 
were considered as events that happened absolutely de- 
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spite the evolution of personality. The whole complex 
of a man’s ideas, his education, his course of life, the 
cultivation of his character, and that of his will, must 
be taken into consideration. Where all these things are 
neglected, false judgment, misappreciation of man’s life 
and his religious ideas are the fatal consequences. Be- 
sides, nature is forced into a plan to which it absolutely 
refuses to conform. We, preachers, particularly, are in 
this way in danger of belonging to those who are a hin- 
drance to many a one who wishes to enter the Kingdom 
in which freedom is the principal law, and in which each 
personality is to be respected. The time for mere dog- 
matics is past. With our dogmatics we cannot possibly 
reach outsiders, often those most interested in religion. 
We must come to them with the old Gospel in a new 
language, with new inspiring ideas connected with the 
world of ideas in which they live, and all this with pa- 
tience, respecting the psychological laws of the awakening, 
higher life. 

Now, what is the psychological way in which slumber- 
ing, Divine power awakens? It is by transformation of 
the will of man, merely of the will of man. The back- 
ground of all functions of mind is the will. The will also 
determines our consciousness; the latter being driven 
forth by the former, as the flower by the sap of the 
plant. The ideas with which our will fills our life deter- 
mine the contents of our consciousness, our happiness 
and our misery. Give to the will the impulse to beauti- 
ful ideas, direct it to the ideal world, and you will find 
beatitude. The will in this way works in an elevating 
sense upon consciousness. 

Of course this work of the will goes on in a gradual 
way; and in consequence also the elevation of conscious- 
ness, its being filled with truth and purity and happiness, 
is performed in the same way. The Spirit 1s an Artist. 
As in Nature it operates slowly in crystals, in bees when 
forming the honey cells, in the evolution of the germs 
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of life, until they have attained the most perfect forms 
of organism, so it operates equally in the spiritual life. 
By influencing the will of man, it awakens consciousness 
out of its state of slumber, until the new world of God 
is revealed to the mind. First regeneration, then evolu- 
tion, finally consciousness, ever more extended and ever 
richer. 

We will try to explain this work of the will in relation 
to thought. Then the way also lies open for a better 
comprehension of this work in relation to religion. Man 
in his youth lives by impressions. Things are to him as 
they appear to him: the moon a yellow plate in the sky, 
which he wishes to grasp with his hands. Then gradu- 
ally thought begins; the inquiry after causality. ‘Things 
are observed in their relation to each other. Then, in 
later years, scientific thought begins. Things are sharply 
criticized, submitted to experiments, their meaning and 
reason are sought, their deeper causality. However, 
mind is not satisfied with this work only. The mere 
relation between things, their opposition to each other, is 
found; the universe is seen as an infinite number of parts, 
not as a living whole. Now philosophical consciousness 
awakens. Here begins the higher form of knowledge. 
What common sense in its limitations sees as contrast 
is seen by reason, the higher power of comprehension, as 
harmony. For man can separate things by the micro- 
scopic section of his thinking capacities. Reality ever 
protests against this section of its living organism. And 
so, whilst the lower form of thought is always that of 
analysis, the higher is always synthesis, completing and 
thus enriching consciousness, not with a multitude of 
facts but with a new and wider perspective of the uni- 
verse. And what is the spring that has directed thought 
to this perspective? It is the will, the desire to obtain 
a view, not only of the parts, but of the totality of the 
universe. Let us take the following metaphor to illus- 
trate this work of the will. In a landscape with great 
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chains of mountains there are often built tunnels in a 
spiral form, because it is frequently necessary for the 
train suddenly to ascend a great height. So we have the 
““ptanotondo” and the “ravi”? tunnel of the St. Gothard 
railway in the valley of Ticino. Between the entrance 
and the end of the tunnel a great height is attained. 
So it is in a certain sense with the so-called higher, syn- 
thetic form of thought. It passes through a spiral tunnel 
and so comes to the surprising result that it arrives in 
the end at a point far higher and much more beautiful 
than that from which it started. The lower form of 
analytic thought is abandoned, for the purpose of gain- 
ing a higher, synthetic insight. It is this manner of 
thought by which we learn to say, What matters it that 
I must for a moment give up my primitive idea when 
reality protests against it and when a higher idea of 
things can thereby be won? Our previous idea is in this 
way not lost; it is merely seen from a more elevated 
point of view. And what has been the stimulus by which 
thought has reached this new height? It has been the 
indomitable power of the will. Be ready to lose old 
ideas, and you will gain new ones. Consciousness will 
be enriched. The will is ever the secret of progress in 
comprehending things. Clearness of comprehension. is 
always attained by it. 

In religion the will operates in the same way. All that 
is said with regard to thought is here true in a far more 
beautiful way. By the power of the will, awakened by 
faith, the lower state of life is permanently abandoned; 
the higher state is gained. In the dark spiral tunnel of 
mystical insight, man leaves behind him the old world to 
gain the vision of the new, holy world. The will endows 
him with the power to sacrifice his lower self, for the 
purpose of cultivating higher aspirations. The will has 
thus awakened a new consciousness. 

But in speaking of the will as the secret power of all 
higher life we must still consider this function of the 
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mind in relation to the lower world that has in this way 
been abandoned. For the will, fixed by and set upon 
the eternal world, acknowledges that the temporal world, 
which comes to us by means of our senses, is In no way 
able to give rest to the soul. Therefore, the will which 
is turned to God forsakes the lower world. Asceticism, 
here not meant in the unhealthy sense of the word, but 
in that of leaving behind the lower state of consciousness, 
is ever an element of religion. It is impossible that in 
the festive moments of spiritual life man should give his 
heart to lower things and aspirations. Awakened out of 
his slumber, he sees that what his will had before been 
restlessly striving for was but a dream; that the aim of 
life lies higher; that it is the realization of God’s power in 
man, worth all the attention and exertion of the will. 
He has found the eternal harmony of his being, which 
is as the calm of the night with the silvering moonlight 
on the surface of the sea. And this harmony is his ~ 
treasure. It is remarkable how beautifully Schopen- 
hauer—the man who, notwithstanding his anti-Christian 
ideas, had a profound reverence for the lives of those 
saints in whom the lower life had been perfectly morti- 
fied—has spoken of this state of the soul. ‘““They have 
cut,” he says, “the thousands of threads, by which they 
had been attached to the world. And they now look 
down smiling on the phantasms of this world which had 
once also moved and tortured their soul, but which now 
stand before them as indifferent as chess men when the 
game is ended, or as the masks thrown off in the morn- 
ing, the shapes of which had vexed and troubled them 
during the night of carnival. Life and its shapes only 
remain present to their mind as a volatile appearance, 
even as a light morning dream to the half-awakened man, 
through which reality already is transparent and which 
can no longer deceive him. And, even as these, they at 
last disappear, without any violent transition.” He fur- 
ther compares the appearance by which the materia] 
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world manifests itself with the “maja,” the delusion of 
which Indian religion spoke, which is like a veil hiding 
the world and showing us a world of which it can neither 
be said that it is nor that it is not; for it is like a dream; 
the brightness of the sun upon the sand, which the wan- 
derer at a distance takes for a level stretch of water, or 
the rope on the floor which he mistakes for a serpent. 
Therefore they do not fear death as their annihilation, 
for that would be as if the sun at its hour of setting were 
to complain: “Woe is me, I am sinking into eternal 
night!’ And when sufferings come they are like silver 
in the crucible, which reaching its greatest heat, sud- 
denly attains a peculiar splendour, the silver glow which 
announces its approaching deliverance. He calls this 
great change in a man, in the term used in St. John 8, 
“regeneration.” “It is,’ he says, “‘that remarkable, 
general, transcendental change by which the whole circle 
of life is entirely broken, where all laws of psychology 
appear to be vain, where the coats of skins are plucked 
off, where the scales fall from the eyes; such a thing it 
is that, when a man can experience something of it, he 
is willing to leave his father and his mother. Where the 
life of the irreligious man in its most happy moments is 
like the happy dream of a beggar, the life of the religious 
man is full of the profoundest peace, and in death he 
proves the highest joy. For although the latter anni- 
hilates his appearance, it does not destroy his essence; 
like the rainbow which stands firmly, while the drops 
which are for a moment its bearers change fast.”” ““When 
we see the lives of these saints, we feel,” he says, “‘a pro- 
found grief, looking down upon our own poverty. For 
upon their faces the resplendence of the peace that they 
possess is a true Gospel.” 


Ul 


So we have already seen something of the effect of the 
awakening of the slumbering power upon the personal 
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life. In the first place, it is harmony of mind, calmness, 
strength to overcome the difficulties of life. And no 
wonder, for the will is no longer chained to the material 
world and its lowering power. It has become free. Ina 
certain sense it has turned itself to “nothing”’ (it is again 
Schopenhauer who has said this), that is, nothing which 
can possibly permanently shackle it any longer. He in 
whom this wonder has taken place has left for ever the 
unreal, material world with its “maja,”’ its false aspect, 
to find the real world with its high joys and profound 
beatitudes. This “nothing” to which man comes means 
therefore “nothing of what is seen by the eyes, heard 
with the ears, felt with the hands’; the acknowledg- 
ment of the absolute impotence of the lower world to 
render us truly happy. But in a positive way this 
“nothing” is the affirmation of the real world, which far 
transcends the lower world by giving man that which his 
deepest aspirations have ever longed for. And here again 
what Schopenhauer has said is true: that this “nothing” 
is for the saints their “all.” For those in whom the will 
has been reverted, this world, with all its suns and milky 
ways, is as “nothing.” 

But when the consciousness of a new world is thus 
born, it cannot be but that our consciousness of the pres- 
ent world is also changed. Because the mind has come 
into a state of absolute calm, we are more than ever 
aware of the beauty of God radiating through this world. 
This beauty—here at the end of the spiral tunnel—is 
seen in a new light. We see things in a new aspect, 
passing through the landscape with its high mountains, 
the tops of which we have reached. We are filled with 
a deep veneration for the eternal laws of logic, which 
God has laid down in His universe. The pantheistic 
aspect of the world, professing that the universe and 
God are identical, is lost; the universe becomes the won- 
derful expression of the Divine Intellect which has pro- 
duced it. “For the invisible things of Him from the 
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creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead” (Rom. 1:20). It cannot be but that in this 
religious adoration thought receives new stimulus. Philo- 
sophical research awakens, because love for the universe 
of God fills the mind. Intellect is wonderfully refreshed, 
and this is undoubtedly caused by the equilibrium that 
is attained in the mind of man. And the poet finds 
himself inspired, because ecstasy for this beautiful world 
has overpowered him. All the still slumbering, hidden 
powers are awakened in man, because the Power of the 
Highest overshadowed him, so that which has been born 
of him is of God (St. Luke 1:35). Out of the central 
fire of religion sparkles light, which illumines the sur- 
rounding world. Here perfect harmony is seen in all 
things. Philosophy no longer conflicts with religion. It 
affirms the wisdom of God. Aesthetics will no longer 
supplant religion, because man has understood that “‘the 
sounds and sights of this lovely world are but the drapery 
of the robe in which the Invisible has clothed Himself” 
(Robertson). The Beauty of Himself far surpasses all 
that can be expressed in colours or melodies or words. 
But the most practical effect is attained in the moral life. 
We no longer judge things by the standard of common 
opinions. The deeper motives are seen, and actions at- 
tain their value by the latter only; what Nietzsche has 
called “‘on the other side of good and bad”’; this “other 
side” is in a Christian sense the inner religious life, which 
will obey its own laws only. One of the most beautiful 
fruits of the awakened slumbering power in man is that 
he is endowed with a heart to brave the judgment of 
the world. Something has come into him which makes 
him say: Let them all think what they will, I know 
that I am acting in accordance with the laws of my con- 
science. The will has produced courage—as gasoline 
produces power in the motor of an aeroplane to mount 
the lowland. What perspectives for those who work for 
a future union of the Churches and religious men! 
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In the second place, the effect of awakened power upon 
the common life. If we need anything in our days, it is 
that there shall arise men gifted with spiritual strength. 
Is not the want of this strength one of the chief causes 
of discord between different Christian Churches? The 
Christian consciousness is filled with ideas about the 
living Truth. Is it also filled with the Truth itself, of 
which these ideas are but the temporal and personal 
expression? And would not this Truth have sufficient 
power in itself to unite persons and communities which 
are separated by chasms that only exist in the brain as 
mere phantoms, but not in reality? We ought to be 
ashamed that Christian unity is still seen as a mere ideal, 
unattainable -in reality. It is due to our hopeless intel- 
lectualism that we have not yet learned that “mystical 
unity” is a matter of life and not of thought. ‘The great 
realities of Christian belief are not things which can be 
forced into “‘a formula of common sense’; they are things 
of which the mystical significance must be understood by 
troublesome spiritual experience. Without the latter their 
inner sense will never become clear to the mind. Words 
are but symbols of reality. The mind penetrates all that 
they wish to express. Abandon many articles of your 
confession; change the words of it, according to the lan- 
guage of the present time, but secure their inner sense 
by personal spiritual experience, and you will remark 
what a slumbering power awakens in you. You will 
also appreciate the same power awakened in the life of 
your brother. Thus, in all plurality of expression, unity 
of spiritual life is found. Thus our ideal of one world- 
wide Church, representing the Body of Christ, can be 
realized. 

It is the task of philosophy to study the contents of 
the awakened Christian consciousness. By analysis and 
synthesis we can perhaps assist men of practice, who 
with their intense love of harmony try to arrive at a 
realization of the words of Christ: “That they may be 
one, as we are one!” 
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I have been asked to speak this afternoon on “The 
Claim of the United Church on Man’s Allegiance.” It 
is hard to say anything new on this subject. What, in- 
deed, can one say that has not already been said over and 
over again? Whether we consider the matter from the 
point of view of the world’s need or of the Christian con- 
science, we are brought inevitably to the same conclusion. 
The world needs a united church and that church, could 
we but see it as it is, and still more as it may become, has 
a right to the allegiance of men. 

And yet the fact remains that this right is not generally 
recognized. We have been talking unity for years, unity, 
I mean, in the comprehensive and all-embracing sense in 
which it forms the subject of these lectures. But the di- 
visions of Christendom continue and in our heart of hearts 
most of us are content that it should be so. We are not 
interested in unity as we are interested in our home or 
our business or our own particular private hobby. We 
meet at the luncheons of the Unity Foundation. We 
attend the conferences at Garden City. We speak cour- 
teous words about our oneness in Christ and our common 
responsibility for the world’s salvation and then we go 
home to our own parish or diocese and plunge into the 
affairs of our local church or our denominational mission 
board as if ours was the only church on earth. 


1 One of a series of lectures under the Christian Unity Foundation 
at the Brick Church, New York, May, 1921. 
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There are times, to be sure, when we rise above this dead 
level of conventional interest, times when we are carried 
out of ourselves and catch a vision of what the church 
might be if she could realize her divine ideal and become 
in truth what our creeds declare her to be—the Body of 
Christ, the instrument through which His Spirit finds 
social expression in the world. Such moments came to 
the bishops at the recent Lambeth conference. Such 
moments some of us lived through in the General War- 
Time Commission of the Churches when we faced the 
great issue of a world at war and asked ourselves what 
kind of church it must be that could speak peace and 
healing to hearts that were facing so inexpressible a 
tragedy. 

And there are some individuals who are able to carry 
with them into their daily living the memory of what these 
unique moments revealed, men who see things in the large 
and feel things as a whole, men to whom the unity of 
Christ’s church is not a theory simply, but a passion. But 
for most of us, I suspect, even for those whose reason is 
most convinced, the claim of the little and the near is so 
compelling that, before we know it, we slip back into our 
everyday habits and when we talk Christian unity it is 
in the language of convention that fails to carry conviction 
even to ourselves. 

Yet of all questions which can engage the attention of 
Christians, this of a united church ought to hold first 
place. For what does it mean that the church should 
be one, one in that public and visible form in which it 
forms the subject of our present study? It means that in 
a world distracted by doubt and fear, in a world torn by 
the selfishness of individuals and the rivalry of nations, in 
a world where our natural impulses to kindliness and 
trust are withered by recurring experiences of cruelty and 
oppression, where our most generous aspirations are har- 
nessed to the service of ideals, narrow and limiting if not 
positively base, in a world, in short, where the best of us 
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is being continually thwarted by that which is less good, 
there should be an institution world-wide in extent, age- 
long in its reach, which accepts the principles of Jesus 
Christ as the supreme law of all life and embodies in stable 
and permanent forms the ideal which He expressed when 
He said, “The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship 
over them; and they that exercise authority upon them 
are called benefactors. But ye shall not be so: but he 
that is greatest among you let him be as the younger; 
and he that is chief as he that doth serve.’’? 

A few days ago a remarkable letter appeared in the 
daily press. It was a letter written by General Tasker H. 
Bliss to the leaders of the churches in the United States, 
and it was a plea to them to use their forces on behalf of 
disarmament. In this letter he said: “If the clergymen 
of the United States want to secure a limitation of arma- 
ments they can do it now without any further waste of 
time. If—on an agreed-upon date—they simultaneously 
preach one sermon on this subject, in every church of every 
creed throughout the United States, and conclude their 
services by having their congregation adopt a resolution 
addressed to their particular Congressman urging upon 
him the necessity of having a business Conference of five 
nations upon this subject, the thing will be done. If the 
churches cannot agree upon that it will not be done nor 
will it be done until the good God puts into them the 
proper spirit of their religion. The responsibility is en- 
tirely upon the professing Christians of the United States. 
Tf another war like the last one should come, they will be 
responsible for every drop of blood that will be shed and 
for every dollar wastefully expended.” 

It is a type of the appeal that is coming to us from 
every quarter. To whatever question we address our- 
selves, whether it be of manufacturing or of commerce, 
of nationality or of race, of economics or of politics, 
we are brought ultimately face to face with a moral 

2 Luke 22:25. Cf. Matt. 20:25; Mark 10:42. 
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issue. Person stands over against person and group 
over against group, and the question to be decided in 
every case is as to what the relation between these persons 
or groups shall be. Shall it be war or peace, suspicion or 
trust, ruthless competition or mutual helpfulness, inter- 
necine conflict or the generous rivalries of friendship? 
We profess to serve a Master who has committed us to 
the second of these two alternatives. We believe in the 
possibility of a world-wide social order in which men shall 
live together in mutual self-respect and helpfulness. And 
the institution which exists to give expression to this faith 
and to translate it from possibility to actuality, from 
dream to fact, is the Christian church. 

Why then is this appeal not more generally recognized? 
Why is the claim of the united church not presented in 
such a way as to lay hold upon the imagination of men? 

I answer, in the first place, because we have not suc- 
ceeded in relating this ideal definitely enough to the local 
interests which touch the life of the average man day by 
day. 

We may find an analogy in the political sphere. Why 
was it that the great hope of a League of Nations which 
for a few brief moments thrilled mankind, has so soon 
faded and lost its vivid and compelling appeal? There 
are many reasons—each valid as far as it goes—but there 
is One major and conclusive reason. It is because we have 
not succeeded in relating it definitely enough to those near 
and familiar interests that all men recognize as controlling 
and vital. It has been presented as something apart and 
above, a superstate, an authority extraneous and super- 
imposed, not as something that grows naturally out of 
the personal interests of each of us and expresses our own 
truer and better self. And it is only as that lost contact is 
revived and we come to see, as thank God we are coming 
to see every day, that as a matter of fact the nations of 
the world are no longer separate and apart, but of a 
truth what the Bible teaches us they are—members one 
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of another—it is only as we realize that it is not a matter 
of indifference to us as Americans whether or no Germany 
and France are at war or at peace, but that whatever in- 
jures any one of all the family of nations injures us here 
in America; it is only, I repeat, as this contact is made 
between our own private and personal interests and the 
larger world of international affairs, that the appeal for 
an international organization, which seems to the few 
who stand closest to the facts so compelling, can be 
brought home with resistless power. 

It is just so with the church of Jesus Christ. This 
matter of unity has been too long the affair of the special- 
ists and the professionals. We have got to take it out 
of this rarified atmosphere and bring it home to the life 
of every day. It can be done only as each one of us in 
his own special and appointed place discovers in his own 
experience the ways in which the larger ideals of the 
united church impinge upon the lesser tasks and problems 
of the locality or of the communion in which his lot is cast. 

Let us, then, try to picture to ourselves for a few mo- 
ments the attitude of the ordinary Christian toward this 
matter of the united church. For unless we understand 
what it is and why it is what it is, we cannot work intelli- 
gently to change it. 

There are three different attitudes which men may take 
toward church unity. In the first place we have to reckon 
with a little group of people whom I will call the radical 
individualists. By this I mean people who are suspicious 
of organization in every form, partly because they are 
individualists and regard freedom as such as the greatest 
of all goods, and partly because of memories of those past 
ages when there was a united church and she used her 
power tyrannously for the suppression of freedom. What 
guarantee have we, these men ask, that if we were to se- 
cure a united church in the visible and external sense in 
which it is advocated today, we should be any better off 
than we are now? Would not the same tendencies to 
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tyranny and uniformity which in the past have led to 
division and separation reassert themselves and would 
there not be need of a new Protestantism to break away 
from the united church? 

And they are confirmed in this fear by the attitude of 
a second group of whom we have to take account—the 
group we may call the extreme institutionalists. These 
are persons who identify the church of Christ with a single 
form of organized Christianity and who regard allegiance 
to that church as the supreme duty of the Christian. The 
most familiar example of this type is, of course, the Roman 
Catholic. But it is by no means the only example. That 
party in the Protestant Episcopal Church which makes 
apostolic succession the sine qua non of Christian faith 
and sincerely believes that by the laying-on of the hands 
of the bishop a grace is conferred upon the priest which 
alone makes possible the celebration of a valid sacrament, 
is compelled by its very principles to look with suspicion 
upon any movement for unity which does not involve the 
complete surrender of all who do not share this belief. 
And the same is true of the high-churchmen of other 
churches, whether they call themselves Lutherans or 
Presbyterians or Baptists. The point of emphasis may 
differ. The type of mind is the same. In each case 
absolute truth is regarded as the possession of a particular 
institution and any association with other Christians upon 
equal terms is regarded as a betrayal of trust. 

But to the great majority of Christians I do not believe 
that either of these descriptions applies. They are not 
interested in church unity, not because they do not feel 
the need of it, or are not willing to join others in trying to 
secure it, but because they are not aware that they do 
not have it. To them the local church to which they 
belong is itself the symbol and expression of the one un- 
divided church of Christ. They realize, of course, that 
there are other churches of other denominations just as 
most Americans recognize that there are Germans, and 
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Frenchmen, and Englishmen, and even Chinese, and 
Japanese, and Mexicans and dwellers in the islands of 
the sea, but they do not play any large part in their daily 
lives. They do not think of them as people with whom 
they have any practical concern. The great human in- 
terests of justice and brotherhood and co-operation and 
loyalty and sacrifice get themselves expressed for them, 
so far as they are expressed at all, within the life of the 
nation, if not indeed of the state or the township in which 
they live. 

It is just so with many members of the Christian church. 
They are not interested in unity because they are not 
aware that they do not have it. The picture often drawn 
of American Protestantism as a strife of warring sects, 
each contending with the others as if they were rival re- 
ligions, is, I am persuaded, a gross perversion of the facts. 
There is rivalry. There is competition. But these are 
by no means as deliberate as they are often represented to 
be. What the average Christian suffers from is not so 
much lack of good will as lack of imagination. He lives 
a little life. He conceives Christ in limited terms and so 
he is satisfied with a small church. 

But this is only part of the difficulty. There are many 
men who realize that Christianity is a world religion, 
and see the church’s task and the church’s opportunity in 
terms of mankind as a whole, who still do not feel the need 
of Christian unity as we have described it. And the reason 
is that the missionary agencies of their own church provide 
so broad a scope for their sympathies and their activities 
as to afford satisfaction for those more far-reaching im- 
pulses and aspirations which to most of us seem to require 
the united church for their complete expression. I have 
been reading recently an admirable little book prepared 
jointly by the four Home Mission agencies of a great 
Protestant Church. It begins with a picture of conditions 
in the Southern mountains and tells what this particular 
church is doing there and then goes on from this to speak 
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of the needs of the Spanish speaking peoples, of the work 
in industrial communities, in the country church, among 
Alaskans and Indians, and for the unchurched children of 
the country at large. And no one can read this book 
without feeling his conscience stirred and his enthusiasm 
quickened by the range and variety of the pictures that 
are brought before him and the sense of the largeness and 
inspiration of the task. 

And yet in this book there is scarcely a mention of the 
work of any other church than that of the writer. Here 
and there there is a reference to some joint survey, but. 
for the most part it is the work that this particular denom- 
ination is doing of which we are told and of nothing else 
besides. 

I speak freely of this because the church in question 
happens to be my own and I am a member of one of the 
Boards which issued the book, but the experience can be 
duplicated in countless forms. JI remember years ago 
attending a Home Mission service in a well-known Epis- 
copal Church of this city in which the speaker, a western 
bishop, pleaded in moving tones for help in meeting the 
spiritual destitution of a certain part of his diocese in a 
remote western state. You would have thought that he 
was describing darkest Africa, till a chance remark let 
the cat out of the bag. “Why,” he said, “the condition 
of things is so pitiful that we should have had no place to 
meet in if it had not been for the courtesy of the Methodists 
who put their church building at our disposal.” 

I have taken my illustrations from the home field, but 
they could be taken equally well from the foreign field. 
Through the great foreign boards each of our larger de- 
nominations is reaching out into the world, giving its 
people the consciousness of a world mission and of a world 
opportunity, and so providing for them within the limits 
of their own denomination that sense of belonging to the 
one undivided church of Christ which it is the mission of 
the united church to foster. 
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It is not without significance that Dr. Frank Mason 
North, former President of the Federal Council and one 
of the most earnest and convinced workers in the cause of 
Christian unity, should write thus of the attitude of his 
own great communion toward the matter of a united 
church. “Tt is clear,’ he says, “that Methodists are not 
exempt from that pre-occupation with the methods of 
service which, in all bodies, so easily suppresses the en- 

thusiasm for the ideals of the spirit. The strain placed 
“upon individual attention by a connectional system at 
once strengthens the sense of a wide-reaching fellowship 
in service, and, quite possibly, at the same time limits 
this interest to the system itself. The range of denomi- 
national activities, in a membership of three or four mil- 
lions, with every form of Christian institution represented, 
and with organized work in every land, is so extended 
that the consciousness of denominational divisions may 
easily be dimmed, and the lack of unity may be viewed 
with slight concern. It is quite likely, therefore, that 
without the least disregard for the devoted purpose of 
those forward-looking spirits among Methodists or among 
other denominations who feel the urgency of union, and 
with no denial whatever of the principles which warrant 
the effort to achieve it, multitudes in the Methodist 
group—possibly it may be also true of other groups—are 
without eagerness, it may be, without care, concerning it.’ 

What, then, can we do to meet this situation? How can 
we bring the need of a united church home to the con- 
science of the average Christian so that it shall be felt 
by him as much a part of his daily religion as his duty to 
the individual church in which he worships or the denomi- 
nation through which he reaches out in missionary zeal 
to touch the lives of men less favoured than himself. 
Clearly we can only do it as we find in the local situation 
itself some point of contact with the larger and more 


3Christian Unity, its Principles and Possibilities, New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1921, pp. 68, 69. 
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comprehensive ideal. And the great task now before us 
is the task of finding and cultivating and enlarging these 
points of contact, until through their multiplication and 
ultimate fusion there may be developed that common 
consciousness which shall translate our dream of a united 
church into solid fact. Three such points of contact sug- 
gest themselves as specially full of promise: first, the work 
of the local congregation; secondly, the missionary ac- 
tivity of the denomination as a whole; and thirdly, the 
need of the world as it comes home to the individual 
Christian through his business or his politics. 

And, first, of the local congregation. Here is the real 
point at which Christianity touches the life of the indi- 
vidual Christian. Here, therefore, is the place where we 
must begin. 

And yet here is the place where the need of a united 
church is most obvious. I was speaking recently to one 
of my students who had been called to preach in a New 
England village community. I asked him whether he was 
going to accept the call. ‘“No,” he answered, “there is no 
opportunity for effective Christian service in that com- 
munity.” And when I asked him why, he told me that in 
a place of less than 1500 people there were five Protestant 
churches. This is by no means an extreme example. 
Your own experience will suggest cases in point, communi- 
ties which are just strong enough to support a single 
vigorous Christian church maintaining side by side 
churches whose members differ in conviction and ideals 
no more widely than those of whom we have been 
speaking. 

Why is this situation not remedied? Because of our 
denominational divisions. The local pride of the members 
of the several churches is reinforced by the pride of the 
denomination which is too apt to measure success or 
failure by the statistics in its missionary reports rather 
than by the general advancement of the Kingdom of God. 

Here, then, is one place where the need of the united 
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church is being brought home directly to the conscience 
of Christians. Such a volume as Gill and Pinchot’s 
Six Thousand Country Churches* is a tract on church 
unity as eloquent as the pronouncements of the bishops 
at Lambeth, and the growth of the movement for the 
community church, the new conscience in our home mis- 
sion boards as to matters of comity and the steadily in- 
creasing number of places where Christians of different 
denominations have actually come together in a single 
congregation are evidences that this call is being heard. 
When we pass from the country to the city we find a 
new element in the case. Here the more complex condi- 
tions in the midst of which people are living force upon 
the church new and unexpected problems. There is the 
problem of language as it meets us in connection with our 
newly arrived immigrants. There is the problem of hous- 
ing, as the changing economic and industrial conditions 
bring a new influx of workmen before it is possible to 
provide them with adequate accommodations in which to 
live. There is above all the problem of class suspicion and 
rivalry as it has grown out of the new conditions created 
by modern industry with its massing of men together in 
factories and the increasing distance which separates 
those who receive wages from those who pay. All of 
these provide problems which the individual church finds 
it difficult to meet alone. So we find in our larger cities 
federations of churches springing up which not only unite 
churches of a single denomination in common activity, 
but bring together representatives of all the larger Prot- 
estant bodies for a common study of the common task. 
Here, then, we have a point of contact for our gospel of 
the united church. On Good Friday last all business was 
suspended in the city of Detroit from one o’clock until 
three. This action was taken by the mayor as a result 
of a petition presented to him by the united churches of 
Detroit acting through their local federation, and what 


4New York, Macmillan, 1919. 
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was still more significant, the Protestants were joined in 
this by the Roman Catholics. It is a type of what can 
be done whenever the sense of a common need brings 
Christians together. 

What is true in the field of home missions is even more 
true when we pass to the foreign field. Here the conditions 
which the church faces and the demands which are made 
upon it are such that our denominational machinery has 
long ago broken down. On the mission field the difference 
between Christian and non-Christian so far outweighs all 
denominational differences between Christians as to 
make some sort of united work a necessity. So we see 
union colleges and union hospitals springing up and in 
all the larger countries the native Christians declaring 
with ever increasing insistence that they will no longer 
consent to be divided along the lines which have grown 
out of our western inheritance but will claim for them- 
selves the right to make their own united church of 
China, or Japan, or India, as the case may be. 

It is such facts as these which have led the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions to adopt the following declara- 
tion of principles: “In the view of this Board the object 
of the foreign missionary enterprise is not to perpetuate 
on the mission field the denominational distinctions of 
Christendom but to build up on scriptural lines and ac- 
cording to scriptural principles and methods the Kingdom 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Fellowship and union among 
native Christians of whatever name should be encouraged 
in every possible way with a view to that unity of all 
disciples for which our Lord prayed and to which all 
mission effort should contribute.’”® 

A third point of contact between the individual Chris- 
tian and the world’s need of a united church is the world 
situation itself. We spoke at the outset of this lecture of 
the analogy between the situation which confronts the 
different nations and the situation which confronts the 


’Christian Unity, p. 83. 
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church of Christ. In each we found powerful considerations 
pointing to the need of unity, and in each we found these 
considerations overruled and thwarted by other influences 
making for division. And among these influences we 
saw that the most serious of all was the difficulty of bring- 
ing home to the individual citizen of any one of the par- 
ticular countries or churches affected the bearing of the 
larger ideal upon his own particular interests and tasks. 
It needs some ringing word like that of General Bliss to 
remind us of this lost connection and make us see that we 
can realize our own ideal as a Christian nation only as we 
set right our relation to the other nations as well. And 
yet the connection was there all the time if only we had had 
eyes to see it. There is no argument which appeals more 
directly to the average citizen than the income tax, and 
when he is told, as he has been told and will be told over 
and over again, that of the five billions of dollars a year 
which his government spends, 85 per cent goes for the 
cost of past and future wars, he begins to realize that 
disarmament is not a matter of concern to pacifists merely 
or other impracticable idealists, but one which bears 
directly upon his own daily life. 

This is only one example of a hundred which might be 
given of the way in which the world’s need is making itself 
felt in the most unexpected quarters. We may pass our 
resolutions of national independence, we may erect our 
tariff walls as high as we please, we may banish the 
Bolshevists and Industrial Workers of the World to Russia 
and enact laws to prevent the teaching of the doctrines 
they inculcate, but as long as the other countries of the 
world are sufiering from poverty and disease, from revo- 
lution and unrest, our own security is unstable and our 
peace of mind is threatened. We have learned to our cost 
how little law avails unless back of it there is an enlight- 
ened and united public sentiment, and the great need of 
the world, a need as real as that of financial rehabilitation 
or governmental reform, is the need of spiritual confidence 
and peace, 
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How then shall we bridge the gap in spirit between class 
and class and between nation and nation? Only as we 
create or discover a society, world-wide in scope, which 
can unite men of different nations in pursuit of a com- 
mon ideal aim. Here, then, is the opportunity of the 
Christian church! The church may act as a solvent of the 
ills of our time by providing the inner unity of spirit 
without which all external devices are of no avail. From 
the most unexpected quarters comes the appeal. States- 
men like Viscount Grey and Lord Robert Cecil, men of 
business like Thomas Lamont and Roger Babson, soldiers 
like General Bliss, journalists and men of letters like Sir 
Philip Gibbs, unite in recalling us to religion. Some 
of you doubtless have heard Bishop Nicholai, the eloquent 
Serbian who has been touring this country making his 
appeal to America to come to the spiritual help of Europe. 
None of his addresses was more moving than that 
which he delivered at the Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan 
Club of New York, the student club on Morningside 
Heights which brings together representatives of not less 
than sixty-five different nationalities. “I find myself 
tonight,” said the Bishop, “speaking to the whole world. 
Who can speak to the world but He who loves the world? 
God alone can do it for He alone really loves the world. 
Christ tried His hardest to teach men that we are the sons 
of God. Europe throughout the nineteenth century tried 
her hardest to teach men they were animals and the sons 
of animals. The first teaching leads to humanity and 
peace; the second teaching leads to disdain of humanity 
and war. Friends, we must train ourselves systematically 
for love of humanity. First, we must learn to have com- 
passion with suffering humanity; then we must learn to 
respect its efforts and struggles; and, finally, out of com- 
passion and respect love will be born in our hearts.” 

It seems so simple. We have time for everything else. 
We are training men for this and for that—to be doctors, 
lawyers, diplomats, soldiers, sailors. Has not the time 
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come to train men for love? These multiplying contacts 
of our modern world, what are they but so many oppor- 
tunities of an enlarging fellowship if only there be some 
one at hand to interpret their meaning and to apply it to 
the conditions of our daily lives. Who shall furnish this 
interpretation if not the church, and how can the church 
do it on the world-wide scale which is essential today 
unless it be united? 

This, then, must be our task in the immediate future, 
to convince the rank and file of Christians, who do sin- 
cerely desire to do the right thing and to obey the com- 
mands of Christ, that it is impossible to do this in the full 
and complete way in which we all agree that it ought to 
be done so long as our present divisions continue. 

This requires a concerted campaign of education in 
which all our existing agencies shall co-operate, each do- 
ing the thing that it is best fitted to do. 

There is need, for one thing, of common study. There 
are areas of Christian duty as to which the conscience of 
the church is sensitive and alert, but as to which we do 
not yet see clearly just what are the limits of Christian 
responsibility or how it can be most effectively brought to 
bear. Such, for example, is the question of the relation of 
the church to industry; such that of the relation between 
race and race; such that of the duty of nation to nation. 
Much good work is being done in these fields, and many 
fruitful experiments are being tried which are full of 
instruction to those who are facing similar problems. 
But we have as yet no common and generally recognized 
clearing house of information to which students of the 
subject may go. We need to multiply such studies as 
those of the Committee on the War and the Religious 
Outlook,® to strengthen such agencies as the Federal 


Religion Among American Men; The Church and Industrial Recon- 
struction; The Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War; Christian 
Unity, its Principles and Possibilities; The Teaching Work of the 
Church, New York, Association Press, 1920-21. 
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Council’s Committee on Social Service, to enlarge the 
influence of such journals as the Constructive Quarterly 
and the International Review of Missions and to create 
others like them so that through the contact of thought — 
with thought and experience with experience we may 
create within the different bodies of Christians whose 
co-operation is essential a common mind. 

It is not enough to have union at the top. We must 
carry our knowledge down through the whole body of 
Christians. And this means that we must create in every 
important centre groups of Christians who are working 
and thinking and planning together in the same way as is 
being done by the leaders of the churches as a whole. We 
have already in our federations of churches the nuclei of 
such local groups. They need to be extended and devel- 
oped, and above all brought into sympathetic contact 
with one another. This is being done through the con- 
ferences of federations which are being held from time to 
time. Through these conferences natural points of con- 
tact are established between the work of the local church 
and the central agencies of study and inspiration and the 
common consciousness is being created which is the sine 
qua non of unity. 

But what of the wide areas that lie between and that 
are as yet untouched by either of these influences? For 
these there is only one possible channel of education, and 
that is the denomination itself. We must lay upon the 
conscience of the denominational leaders their responsi- 
bility for education in the necessity of union, and we have 
already in the co-operative work that is now being done 
by the different missionary agencies of the church both at 
home and abroad the materials for such education. When 
the individual Baptist and Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
comes to see that that which he is doing in co-operation 
with other Christians in meeting the world’s unmet needs 
and solving its unsolved problems is as much his own work 
as that of maintaining his own local church, we shall 
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have taken the greatest single step possible toward the 
creation of the united church for which we long. 

For this reason the existing Federal Council should be 
strengthened in every possible way and those churches 
which are not yet members should be encouraged to seek 
membership in it. For in the Federal Council, bringing 
together as it does from time to time the larger Protestant 
communions for conference as to the state of the church 
as a whole, we have the greatest single educative force in 
the direction of Christian unity. Here is a point at which, 
while safeguarding its own denominational responsibility 
and freedom, each of the greater divisions of Protestant- 
ism at the same time confesses that it is part of a larger 
whole and takes counsel as to the way in which this greater 
and unfinished task may best be advanced. In the 
various committees and commissions of the Council are 
agencies both of experiment and of education which open 
undreamed of possibilities of influence. 

It will be said that this is after all only a makeshift; 
that what we need is not federation in any form, but or- 
ganic unity in its completeness. One may agree so far 
as the definition of the goal is concerned. But we 
are concerned here with the immediate present, the 
thing next to be done. And here we can cite no less an 
authority than the bishops at Lambeth themselves who, 
pending the consummation of that more complete union 
to which they look forward, reeommend that in the mean- 
time ‘‘wherever it has not already been done, councils 
representing all Christian communions should be formed 
within such areas as may be deemed most convenient as 
centres of united effort, to promote the physical, moral and 
social welfare of the people and the extension of the rule 
of Christ among all nations and over every region of 
human life.” 

For, after all, there are only two possible ways of 
bringing about union. It may be brought about from 
without, by the decree of some superior authority, or it 
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may be brought about from within through the willing 
consent of those who are to be parties to the agreement. 
The first is the method of the imperialist; the second of 
the believer in democracy. We have been fighting a great 
war to decide which of these two principles should prevail 
in the world. We fought it with the weapons of force 
because we could fight it in no other way, but we are 
learning more clearly every day how barren is a victory 
so won while the inner citadel of the mind and the will 
remain unsubdued. There is only one guarantee of per- 
manent peace, and that is the free consent of the human 
spirit. What we have learned in the sphere of politics 
we dare not forget when we come to religion. We serve 
a God Who has revealed Himself through Christ as Father, 
Who will be satisfied with nothing less than a willing 
allegiance, Who is not afraid to let His children learn by 
experience the lessons which experience teaches can be 
learned in no other way. Let us not be disheartened, then, 
_if we do not make progress as quickly as we should like, 
but rather rejoice in the progress that is being made. 
Meantime let us each in his own place and with every 
agency at his disposal bear witness to the truth that he 
sees now, and the truth which has made us free shall yet 
make us one. 
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By W. B. Sexeie, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


The Appeal of the Bishops assembled at Lambeth to 
all Christian people on the subject of Reunion has now 
been carefully considered both by the Free Churches as 
a whole and by most of the leading denominations. The 
response which they have made to it has been regarded 
as disappointing by those who are most eager for reunion 
on the Anglican terms. These seem to have expected 
that any overtures made by the Bishops would be at 
once accepted, and that almost without question or dis- 
cussion. Their disappointment is shared by many others 
on both sides whose expectations did not run quite so 
high, but who thought that the concessions made by the 
Bishops would at least be more heartily welcomed. Such 
an attitude shows a quite considerable failure to grasp 
the realities of the situation, and it is certain that the 
Bishops themselves did not share these sanguine hopes. 
In nothing was the wisdom of Lambeth shown more 
clearly than in the very tentative nature of the pro- 
posals made, and in the refusal to offer anything like a 
cut and dried scheme for a reunited Church. What the 
Bishops did was to open up the subject and provide on 
their side a basis for future discussion and conference. 
Their appeal was for the initiation of such discussion in 
a new spirit of fellowship, mutual goodwill and under- 
standing. So far, at any rate, the Free Church replies 
have shown an entire willingness to accept this position 
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and to reconsider the whole question in the light of the 
spirit of the Lambeth Appeal. It is quite true that in 
the discussion on the Free Church side there have been 
some sharp expressions of dissent from certain of the 
Lambeth proposals, and a manifest determination to 
remain true to fundamental Free Church principles. 
But in the form of the replies ultimately agreed upon very 
little of this attitude has been allowed to appear. On 
the other hand, these replies have warmly welcomed the 
spirit of the Lambeth overtures and have insisted that 
the door for further discussion must be kept wide open. 
Those who know the Free Churches best have been sur- 
prised, not at their slowness to respond to the Lambeth 
appeal, but rather at the cordiality and unanimity of the 
responses which they have made. 

Ample evidence of this is to be found in the response 
made to the Lambeth appeal by the representatives of 
the Federal Council of the Free Churches and of the 
National Free Church Council,—a response which has 
been endorsed in general terms by most of the individual 
denominations concerned.!' This response takes the fol- 
lowing form. After summarizing the main points of the 
Lambeth proposals it proceeds whole-heartedly to accept 
the conception of fellowship underlying them, and then 
to consider the standpoint from which the Free Churches 
- should approach the practical suggestions of Lambeth. 
It is argued that a movement towards union has three 
stages which must be taken in order. There must be 
first a real spirit of fellowship and understanding between 
the Churches concerned; secondly, a real agreement on 
postulates, that is, on vital principles regarding the 
Church and the Gospel; and, thirdly, certain practical 
measures to secure greater union. In regard to the first 
two of these the Committee proceeds to state the posi- 


The Free Churches and the Lambeth Appeal. Published by the 
Religious Tract Society. 
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tion of the Free Churches in terms which must be set 
forth in full. 


“Our very name implies the positions on which we stand. We 
are Churches—claiming to be, in our corporate capacity, parts of 
the one Holy Catholic Church of Jesus Christ. We claim this, and 
cannot do less than claim it, because of our relation with Christ, 
Who is the Head of the Body and Who has recognized us and used 
us, not merely individually but corporately, for the ends of His 
Church. We are Free Churches—claiming liberty in all spiritual 
affairs, that we may be free to listen to and obey Him Whom we 
all acknowledge as our only Head. And we are Evangelical Free 
Churches. We use the word in no party Sense. But there is, we 
believe, a definite New Testament Gospel, and this—which carries 
with it its conception of the Church—we cannot and dare not com- 
promise for the sake even of union itself. This, indeed, is our 
supreme and, in a sense, sole principle, for it contains the others: 
the Church is the outcome of the Gospel—hence the importance 
which has always been attached by evangelical churches to ‘the 
preaching of the Word’—and the Church thus made by the Gospel 
must be free. 

“What then, for us, is the Gospel? And what is the bearing of 
that Gospel on the conception of the Church? We desire to answer 
these questions simply and clearly. 

“In the Gospel, Christ is proclaimed as the Power and the Wis- 
dom of God unto salvation. This salvation is essentially a per- 
sonal relation of the soul to God—a relation which is immediate, 
and is constituted by grace on God’s part and by faith on man’s. 
Through this Gospel, the Holy Spirit is shed abroad in the hearts 
of those that believe; and this common possession of the Spirit 
creates a fellowship in which the humblest and loneliest Christian 
is a fellow-citizen with all the saints. This fellowship, which is the 
Church, gives visible expression to its corporate life in common 
faith, order, and worship; and to it belongs the vocation of wit- 
nessing for Christ and of winning the world for Him and thus bring- 
ing in the Kingdom of God. 

“The essentials of the Church are, therefore, in the Gospel, not in 
organization. The former is that by which the Church 7s: the 
latter is something which the Church has—and, of course, the more 
perfectly she has it, the better. We value the organizations and 
institutions of the visible Church, and we seek a conception of the 
Church as large and lofty as the New Testament offers; but we 
cannot allow any church order or rite, or even the idea of the Church 
taken by itself, to displace the Gospel as the regulative and—under 
the Divine Spirit—the creative principle of all ecclesiastical doc- 
trine and practice. c 

“The Seon above stated carries with it another. The Spirit 
being given of God to all who receive the Gospel of Christ, so that 
all may thereby have personal, direct, and immediate access to God, 
the primary priesthood in Christ’s Church is, ‘the priesthood of all 
believers.’ But within this priesthood there are diversities of func- 
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tions, constituted by differences in the gifts of the Spirit. Some 
of these are personal; some are representative of the whole Church. 
Pre-eminently representative is the ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments of the Gospel. ; 

“In these ministries, as everywhere and in everything that con- 
cerns the Church, we lay continual emphasis on the immediate and 
personal agency and sufficiency of Jesus Christ. He is not merely 
the Founder of a society, or the Source of a succession, or the Insti- 
tutor of ordinances; but it is He Himself Who always brings pardon 
and newness of life and growth and perfecting to His people, and 
Who still is to His Church her living Lord and present Head. 

“The foregoing sentences express, in few words, the general 
character of what we believe to be the Gospel of the New Testa- 
ment and its bearing on the idea of the Church and her ministry. 
These positions are not remote from the practical issues raised by 
the proposals in the Lambeth scheme. They are principles by 
which, for us, these issues must be determined. It is in the light 
of these evangelical principles regarding the Gospel and the Church 
that we pass to consider certain of the questions thus presented 
to us. 

After this statement of their general position the Com- 
mittee proceed to comment on the three main points in- 
volved in the Lambeth scheme. First, recognition of 
Churches; secondly, episcopal ordination; and, thirdly, 
the spiritual freedom of the Churches. In regard to the 
first they suggest that any scheme of reunion must in- 
volve the recognition of existing Churches as Churches 
and must not do anything to hinder the fullest sacra- 
mental communion between those who already enjoy 
such communion. To this end they ask that it may be 
made quite clear that the Lambeth appeal, while it in- 
volves the recognition of other ministries than the epis- 
copal, as “effective ministries of grace,” and the recog- 
nition of non-episcopal communions as already parts of 
the invisible Church of Christ, does at the same time 
accept these communions as Churches in the fullest 
sense of the word. Secondly, on the question of episco- 
pacy the Committee accept the usual Free Church view 
that no one form of polity is essential in the catholic 
Church and retain an open mind towards the episcopal 
order as towards any other, though they cannot regard 
any form of polity as an exclusive channel of grace. On 
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the question of episcopal ordination they argue that if 
it is to be a sine qua non of any scheme of union, excep- 
tionally cogent reasons for this must be adduced. Their 
own view of the situation they express in the following 
terms: 


“In the Lambeth scheme episcopal ordination is introduced as an 
element in a scheme of mutual ministerial recognition. Its significance 
and purport in this connection are not quite clear to us. When it is 
proposed that episcopal clergy should be authorized to officiate in 
Free Churches through ‘a form of commission or recognition’ which 
would ‘commend’ their ministry to these congregations, and that Free 
Church ministers should be authorized to officiate in Anglican congre- 
gations, by ‘a commission through episcopal ordination,’ what is 
meant by this last crucial phrase? Is it meant that our ministers 
should be made ‘ministers in the Church of God,’ as the Ordinal of 
the Book of Common Prayer phrases it? Or is it meant that, being 
already ‘ministers in the Church of God,’ they are to be formally 
admitted and authorized to minister within the Church of England? 
If the former be the meaning, we obviously are thrown back again 
on the question of recognition. We should not be asked to accept 
any form which carries, or which could be construed to carry, this 
interpretation. If, on the other hand, the latter meaning be what 
is proposed, then, certainly ordination is not the requisite or appro- 
priate ceremony or word. Ordination to minister Christ’s Word 
and Sacraments is a general thing, to be given once for all; license 
to exercise it in any district or communion is a particular thing 
which may, of course, be extended. But the two things are different 
in idea, We are of opinion that the ambiguity here should be cleared 
up. It is possible, indeed, that we may be told that it is better not 
to press for its being cleared up, and that the meaning may be left 
to various, even contrary, constructions. This does not commend 
itself to us either intellectually or ethically. To begin to build a 
union in the Church of Christ on a conscious ambiguity is not, it 
seems to us, to build in God’s name and in God’s way. Whether 
the Free Churches may find themselves able to accept this pro- 
posal of ‘commission through episcopal ordinantion’ or not, they can 
hardly be expected to accept it—and they certainly should not 
accept it—without knowing quite clearly what it means.” 


Thirdly, on the question of spiritual freedom the Com- 
mittee deals with the relation of the Church to the creeds 
and the relation of the Church to the State. With re- 
gard to the former they call attention to the Declara- 
tory Statement of Faith and Practice previously pub- 
lished by the Federal Council,? and suggest that there 


2Reprinted in the Appendix to the Report on Lambeth. 
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will be no difficulty among Free Churchmen generally in 
accepting the faith underlying the oecumenical creeds. 
Historically, they would regard these as a sufficient 
statement of the Christian faith, but at the same time 
claim the right to restate the substance of them in terms 
of modern thought and life. With reference to the rela- 
tion of the Church and State they realize that any 
scheme of reunion will require a reconsideration of this 
whole question and simply affirm the traditional Free 
Church position of requiring freedom from any inter- 
ference on the part of the civil power in the spiritual 
affairs of the Church. 

The statement concludes with a whole-hearted accept- 
ance of the vision set forth in the Lambeth documents 
and with an appeal to Anglicans for closer fellowship 
and co-operation couched in the following terms: 


“We, therefore, on our part desire to set before ourselves anew 
the vision of the one visible Church Catholic of Christ; and if we 
have not always been moved by this in the past—to account for 
which, many historical reasons might be given—all the more would 
we now think, labour, and pray for its realization. We ask our ~ 
Anglican brethren, on their part, to welcome and to promote closer 
spiritual fellowship among the churches, especially through the pul- 
pit, at the Communion Table, and in the work of the Kingdom. 
These may seem small things in face of the problem of reunion. 
They are not small if the Spirit of the Lord go with us in doing 
them; and that the Holy Spirit by His presence sanctions inter- 
communion, and, indeed, precedes us in every step we take towards 
it, seems to us—and we think must seem to anyone looking impar- 
tially at the facts of Christendom—far more manifest than that 
He makes any particular form of order or polity essential in the 
Church. So we conclude that the immediate duty of the churches, 
in this high and sacred matter of reunion, is to unite in the fellow- 
ship of the Word and Sacrament of Christ’s Gospel and in the work 
of the Gospel at home and abroad; and we believe that His Spirit, 
Who goes before us in these things, will go before us to yet greater 
things, and will lead us in the light of the Gospel, if thus together 
we proclaim and serve it, to learn the mind of Christ concerning 
His Church, which is one in Him.” 


As has already been said, this response to Lambeth 
has been fairly generally endorsed by the different Free 
Church denominations. Naturally enough each of them 
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has its own point of view, and the difficulties felt by one 
are not those most apparent to some of the others. They 
agree, however, in welcoming very cordially the fine 
spirit which initiated and inspired the Lambeth appeal, 
and they are all prepared to go further in exploring the 
ground and preparing the way for a larger scheme of re- 
union. From the discussions which have taken place so 
far it has become abundantly clear that in all cases the 
leaders are considerably in advance of the rank and file. 
This is also true of the Anglican Church, and points to 
the necessity for inaugurating a definite campaign of 
education in all the Churches. Lambeth has so far 
cleared the ground that it is now possible to discuss the 
question of reunion as a matter of practical politics; 
and the duty of the moment is to enter upon such dis- 
cussion in the friendlier and more hopeful spirit which 
Lambeth makes possible. There are prejudices and an- 
tagonisms to be overcome on both sides. What the 
Bishop of Oxford calls “the ingrained habit of disunion’’’ 
is still a force to be reckoned with. On the noncon- 
formist side there are many whose attitude may besummed 
up in the familiar words, Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
The iron of old controversies has entered into their souls 
and they are not prepared to set on foot negotiations with 
a privileged and State established Church. Others again 
who are deeply anxious to end our present divisions can- 
not bring themselves to regard with any equanimity a 
scheme which would involve the re-ordination of their 
ministry; while yet others feel that the danger of a 
barren uniformity in any visible united Church is so 
great as to give them pause. On the other hand, the 
attitude of the Anglo-Catholic section of the Church of 
England not only towards Lambeth but towards any 
suggested advances to Free Churchmen has been such 
as to justify many of the fears of the most timid. All 
this points not, as is sometimes supposed, to the exist- 


3See his article in the June number of Tur CoNSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY. 
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ence of a hopeless impasse but to the necessity for fur- 
ther and closer conference and mutual understanding. 

The Bishops themselves have made it quite clear that 
they do not regard the Lambeth proposals as a definite 
and unalterable scheme of reunion. They are rather in 
their view tentative suggestions intended to open the 
way for further discussion. The duty of the moment, 
therefore, seems to be to take every opportunity on both 
sides for understanding the position of others and for dis- 
covering the exact extent both of the agreements and dif- 
ferences. Much has already been done in this direc- 
tion, and the Archbishop of York has greatly contributed 
to it by the addresses he has given at various meetings 
of the denominations. The matter, however, will not 
be settled by eloquent addresses to great assemblies of 
more or less picked men and women. In some way or 
other the rank and file of Churches and of the clergy and 
ministers must be reached. It is necessary in the first 
place to convince many of these that reunion is a desir- 
able thing and to create among them the friendly atmos- 
phere which alone makes discussion of it possible. In 
many quarters this is still sadly lacking, and in all the 
Churches there is room for a kind of ntensive cultiva- 
tion of this spirit. Further it will be necessary for the 
Church of England to show in a definite and concrete 
fashion that she is prepared to give practical expression 
to the new attitude and temper illustrated by the Lam- 
beth appeal. If it is true that “God wills fellowship,” 
and if members of the Free Churches are to be regarded 
as fellow Christians within the meaning of the act, then 
it will seem to fo'low that union in acts of common wor- 
ship and co-operation in various Christian activities are 
not only legitimate but natural and necessary. We can 
understand the reluctance of extreme men on both sides 
to contemplate anything like a general interchange of 
pulpits or intercommunion. Undoubtedly were these to 
be regarded merely as dangerous experiments they would 
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be worse than useless; but given a real desire for some 
united expression of a common faith and service, they 
could hardly do anything but good, and therefore some 
latitude in these matters is greatly to be desired. There 
is every indication that in many quarters public opinion 
is more prepared for it than the authorities are aware of, 
and it is also certain that apart from some such oppor- 
tunity of public expression it will be difficult either to 
arouse or foster the real spirit of union. 

Such a spirit of union must come before any united 
organization is possible, and once secured it will find its 
own forms of expression. It can only be brought about, 
however, by much greater mutual knowledge, sympathy 
and fellowship than already exist among the different 
Christian communities in this country. Great advances 
in this direction have been made among the Free Churches 
in recent years, and have been due to the growing prac- 
tice of common acts of worship and union in various 
religious and social enterprises. It is difficult to say how 
the Free Churches and the Church of England are ever 
to be really brought together until it 1s possible for them 
to unite in worship. Such united acts of worship should 
be regarded, not as signs of a union which does not really 
exist, but rather as a means by which such union may 
be gradually brought about. 

The same thing is true of united work on social and 
educational lines. Here there are fewer difficulties to be 
~faced and less prejudice to be overcome, and it ought 
now to be possible for Anglicans and Nonconformists to 
come together quite freely in the service of the Kingdom 
of God. This is already being done in many large centres 
under the impulse of organizations like the Christian 
Social Crusade with uniformly excellent results. One of 
the first steps towards a better understanding and a closer 
union would be to get together members of the Christian 
communities in any town or district for purposes of social 
service and for stimulating and strengthening the social 
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conscience. There is no better way than this for form- 
ing a healthy public opinion in regard to social better- 
ment, and the effect on the spirit of the Churches them- 
selves wherever it has been tried has been very great. 
As has already been said, however, the whole thing de- 
pends on the existence of a spirit of goodwill, and a real 
desire for unity and fellowship. Where this exists the 
way is comparatively easy, and without it reunion will 
always be an empty dream. The question of the mo- 
ment is whether the Christian conscience of these dif- 
ferent bodies will be equal to the great opportunity which 
now presents itself. 
* * * * * * 

Since this was written there has been another meeting 
of the Federal Council of the Free Churches at which 
matters were advanced a step further. In a carefully 
worded inaugural address the new Moderator of the 
Council, Dr. J. D. Jones, made the following points: 
(1) that no sort of union is possible or indeed desirable 
unless with the goodwill of the general membership of 
the Churches; (2) that care must be taken that in any 
scheme of reunion we do not limit our freedom of Chris- 
tian fellowship with non-episcopal Churches; (3) that we 
are ready and eager to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity of cultivating closer relations with the Anglican 
Church. His utterance was generally endorsed and the 
Council then unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

“The Federal Council recognizes that in any further conference 
on the subject the questions raised in the Report must be given a 
primary place with a view, in the language of the Archbishop, to 
clearing up certain expressions which may be felt to have an ambig- 
uous character. But it desires to express its conviction that this 
question has now reached a stage when more than ever it is imper- 
ative that{words‘of unity should be accompanied by acts of unity. 
It believes that the discussion would be materially aided if mean- 
time acts of intercommunion and interchange of pulpits and other 
forms of concerted spiritual action were arranged between the Church 


of England and the Free Churches. The witness borne in the Report 
to the effect that it is by such means that Church unity has been 
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built up amongst the English Free Churches, has been confirmed by 
an identical witness from Scotland, where an important Church 
Union seems about to be consummated.” 

This was followed by the appointment of a strong and 
representative Committee to meet with the Bishops and 
others in order further to explore the whole question. 

Here, however, the problem of reunion links itself up 
with the larger and more difficult problem of the state 
of the Christian religion in general. It is not easy to 
see where the impulse to greater religious unity is to 
come from unless there is a real revival of religious en- 
thusiasm in the Churches concerned. As metals only 
fuse in great heat, so it is not likely that there can be 
any real union of the divided Christian forces until they 
are driven together under the impulse of real religious 
passion. The history of the Church in the past shows 
how possible it is for evangelistic zeal to exist untouched 
by any social enthusiasm. What we need at the present 
time is not only something of the old passion for souls 
but an equally urgent zeal for social righteousness and 
a determination to secure it at all costs. When our 
Churches are consumed with a love for God and man 
which compels action of this kind, the question of a 
united front will solve itself. It would seem, therefore, 
that the shortest way to the only kind of reunion that 
is worth having would be to seek for a real revival of 
religion, and in order to this end to give ear to what the 
Spirit saith to the Churches. 
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Doctrinal Development in the 
Catholic Church 


By H. G. Hueuss, 
Thornton College, Stony Stratford, Bucks. 


“Tevelopment”’ is here understood in the sense in which 
the word was used by Cardinal Newman in his famous 
Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine; namely, 
of the germination and growth of influential and prolific 
ideas in the minds of men, who, by reason of the constitu- 
tion of the mind itself and the nature of such ideas, are 
necessitated to exercise thought upon them, to draw out 
their full content and logical conclusions, to connect them 
with kindred ideas, to determine their relationship with 
and effects upon life and thought in other spheres, and 
thus to form a system, harmonious and self-consistent, 
growing and consolidating itself both by the intellectual 
penetration of its contents and by the practical logic sup- 
plied by the working out of its consequences in actual 
everyday life. 

It is only of “living” ideas, as Newman terms them, 
that we can predicate development in this sense; and 
the process is thus sketched out by the illustrious author 
of the Essay: ‘“When an idea,’’ he writes, “whether real 
or not, is of a nature to interest and possess the mind, it 
is said to have life, that is, to live in the mind which is the 
recipient of it. Thus mathematical ideas, real as they are, 
cannot be called living, for they have no influence, and 
lead to nothing. But when some great enunciation, 
whether true or false, about human nature, or present 
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good, or government, or duty, or religion, is carried for- 
ward into the public throng and draws attention, then it 
is not only passively admitted in this or that form into 
the minds of men, but it becomes a living principle within 
them, leading them to an ever new contemplation of it- 
self, an acting upon it and a propagation of it. . . . Let 
one such idea get possession of the popular mind, or the 
mind of any set of persons, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand the effects which will ensue. There will be a general 
agitation of thought, and an action of mind both upon 
itself and upon other minds. New lights will be brought 
to bear upon the original idea, aspects will multiply, and 
judgments will accumulate. There will be a time of 
confusion, when conceptions and misconceptions will 
be in conflict; and it is uncertain whether anything is to 
come of the idea at all, or which view of it is to get the 
start of the others. After a while some definite form of 
doctrine emerges; and, as time proceeds, one view of it 
will be modified or expanded by another, and then com- 
bine with a third, till the idea in which they centre will 
be to each mind separately what at first it was only to all 
together. It will be surveyed, too, in its relation to other 
doctrines or facts, to other natural laws or established 
rules, to the varying circumstances of times and places, 
to other religions, polities, philosophies, as the case may 
be. ... Thus in time it has grown into an ethical 
code, or into a system of government, or into a theology, 
or into a ritual, according to its capabilities: and this 
system, or body of thought, theoretical and practical, 
thus laboriously gained, will after all be only the adequate 
representation of the original idea, being nothing else than 
what the very idea meant from the first,—its exact image 
as seen in a combination of the most diversified aspects, 
with the suggestions and corrections of many minds, and 
the illustration of many trials. 

“This process is called the development of an idea, 
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being the germination, growth, and perfection of some 
living, that is, influential truth, or apparent truth, in the 
minds of men during a sufficient period. . . . Its develop- 
ment... is not like a mathematical theorem worked 
out on paper, in which each successive advance is a pure 
evolution from a foregoing, but it is carried on through 
individuals and bodies of men; it employs their minds as 
instruments, and depends upon them while it uses them.’”! 

Thus Newman wrote of the development of ideas in 
general; and what he says here is true, and eminently 
true, of the body of ideas that constitute Christian and 
Catholic doctrine. True, because those ideas are indeed 
what he calls “living,” and therefore bound to develop; 
eminently true, because they are unsurpassed in range 
and profundity, and in the richness of their fruitful in- 
fluence upon human society and human life—unrivalled 
in all those characteristics which justify the ascription 
to them, in Newman’s sense, of vigorous and palpitating 
vitality. ; 

But the development of Catholic doctrine, as the author 
of the Essay himself eloquently maintains, is not a purely 
natural process. The human element has its place, and a 
wide place, therein; all the larger because of the sovereign 
sway of the Divine control under which it works; a con- 
trol omnipotent in its influence, and able, therefore, to 
leave freest scope to the human nature and human activi- 
ties which Divine Wisdom, “reaching from end to end 
mightily, and ordering all things sweetly” (Wisdom 8:1), 
directs and guides to Its own ends. According to Catholic 
belief, that guidance and direction are of the essence of the 
divine constitution of Christianity as embodied in a living 
Church. Development of doctrine, in the Catholic view, 
cannot be dissociated from the constitution of the Catho- 
lic Church and Creed, nor from the mode of transmission 


‘An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, by John 
Henry Newman; 2nd ed., London, 1846; pp. 35-37. 
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f the original revelation by divine Tradition and in the 
eriptures which are embedded in that tradition and are 
ogether with it delivered to us and interpreted for us by 
he Church. 

The development of ideas will always be powerfully 
nd sometimes decisively influenced by the environment 
n which it takes place. The development of Catholic 
octrine takes place, in our view, and is decisively deter- 
nined by a supernatural environment. It is the result 
f a co-operation of human minds and human activities 
vith an overruling divine action, in the setting formed by 
, divinely instituted economy, the Church, as the actual 
nd permanent manifestation and bodying forth of the 
eligion of Jesus Christ in the world. The environment 
n which Catholic doctrine develops was set forth at 
ength, and the “mechanism” and control of development 
ndicated by the present writer in a recent number of this 
ournal.? From what was there stated it will have been 
een that any Catholic treatment of this matter of devel- 
pment naturally must begin with and proceed upon cer- 
ain convictions that are held as of Faith, and which may 
e thus summarized: Catholics believe, on grounds that 
re to them unassailable, in an objective supernatural 
evelation, directed to all mankind, given to the world 
hrough Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word and Son of God, 
nd delivered to the Church by the Apostles who received 
t from the lips of Christ and by the teaching of the Holy 
thost. We hold that this revelation was closed once for 
Il with the departure from earth of the last surviving 
\postle; that no new public supernatural revelation to 
1en was promised or is now to be expected to the end of 
ime; that the original Christian revelation is placed, as 
sacred trust, in the keeping of the Catholic Church; 
hat it may neither be added to nor taken from, and that 


2See the article ‘“‘The Catholic Creed” in Tur CONSTRUCTIVE 
UARTERLY for September, 1920. 
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its transmission unaltered and incorrupt while the world 
shall last is guaranteed by the promise and gift of infalli- 
bility made to the hierarchy of the Church in their teach- 
ing, in their handing down and interpretation of tradition 
and Scripture, in their defence and preservation of the 
true sense and meaning of revelation, as well as by the 
gift of infallibility to the Church at large in believing. 
All who would examine the development of Christian 
doctrine in the Catholic Church, the progress and evolu- 
tion, that is, in the social mind of the Church, of the great 
ideas, now tremendous, now consoling, now sweet, now 
awful, always moving and impressive, involved in the 
Christian religion, must take these fundamental beliefs 
into consideration. Those who in recent times have 
adopted theories which represent revelation as purely 
subjective, as a divine impulse or touch upon the indi- 
vidual soul, and “‘dogmas’”’ as the result of the endeavour 
to formulate intellectually and to express in speech this 
subjective experience, would account for our beliefs con- 
cerning the constitution of the Church as the depository 
and guardian of a definite Creed or body of doctrine, by 
saying that these beliefs themselves are but the develop- 
ment of an original germ-idea—the Essence of Chris- 
tianity—of somewhat meagre content, itself the outcome 
of an endeavour to compress into a brief formula the 
essential significance of the subjective religious experience 
in which alone they make revelation to consist. On this 
view the environment of doctrinal development is a thing 
of purely human and natural origin, consisting in the state 
of human society and the condition of human thought 
and science, the aspirations and needs of Christians, their 
worldly surroundings at a given time, and the continual 
variation in all these conditions as time goes on. As it 
will be seen, such things enter also, under a particular 
aspect, into the Catholic view of doctrinal development; 
but the Catholic view is of course determined by the con- 
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viction that the beliefs which form the starting-point and 
the permanent environment of development answer to 
absolute facts and truths; are themselves the subject- 
matter of an objective and definite revelation given at the 
beginning of Christianity; and, therefore, though they 
are capable of an after development, they are not the 
outcome of a purely natural evolution from one or two 
“germ-ideas’’ expressing all the actual revelation that was 
vouchsafed by God through Christ. Thus, for instance, 
a Catholic may well allow that the definition of Papal 
infallibility by the Vatican Council was influenced and 
helped on by the increasing centralization then visible 
in the polity of civilized nations and due, amongst other 
causes, to ever-increasing facilities of communication be- 
tween distant parts of the world; yet at the same time 
he holds that the doctrine existed and is visible in the 
Church’s tradition from the earliest age of Christianity; 
that it was acted upon all along; that its solemn empha- 
sis by definition was brought about just when it happened 
by a Providential disposition of human events, and was 
but the declaration of an ancient belief supported by 
notable passages of Holy Scripture itself. 

The atmosphere of Faith has surrounded development 
of doctrine in the Catholic Church from the first. For 
the proofs which we have to offer that this faith is not 
merely subjective, but corresponds to truths and facts 
objectively revealed and divinely wrought, and that the 
permanent elements in the environment of development 
are therefore not purely human, but divinely constituted, 
I must refer my readers to works of that polemical charac- 
ter which would be out of place in the pages of this Jour- 
nal. A Catholic finds no more difficulty in acknowledging 
a Providential direction of human thought and of human 
events and influences in religion than in human affairs 
in general. We believe very firmly that God, in His 
almighty Power and Wisdom, can bend all human activ- 
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ities to His divine purposes and make use of men as His 
instruments to bring about His ends; that He can do 
this without suppressing man’s free will or the natural 
powers and tendencies which He has implanted in us; 
that He does so act in the world at large, and that we 
should expect the same divine way—specialized, if I may 
so express it, in the case of revealed religion—to be 
adopted by Him in the transmission of the universal 
Christian revelation and its preaching in all times and 
places. We naturally look, therefore, for the exercise of 
human thought upon the subject-matter of revelation, 
for the influence, according to the nature and constitution 
of man as a social being, of human activities upon the 
course of revealed truth in the world: we expect, as a 
consequence of this, and by reason of the depth and vast- 
ness of Christian truths, that being cast upon the soil 
of men’s hearts and minds, those sacred truths will fruc- 
tify and develop; while in the institution of an infallible 
teaching authority we recognize a special instance of 
God’s providential direction of human activities and of 
His use of human agents to carry out divine purposes— 
an instance self-justified to us by its appropriateness to 
the end in view; the preservation, namely, and the trans- 
mission, incorrupt through all developments, of a body 
of living truths, sure, from their very nature, to arouse 
men into vigorous activity of thought and deed in their 
regard. There is, therefore, to Catholics, in the notion 
of a divinely revealed Deposit of Faith in charge of an 
infallible exponent and hedged about with divine guaran- 
tees of incorruptibility, nothing incompatible with the 
intensest human activity exercised upon the truths con- 
tained therein; nothing in the fact that this human 
activity is subordinated to the action of the Holy Spirit 
so as to issue in what God wills, the infallible emergence 
of truth, that is to say, from the clash of human contro- 
versy and the play of human enquiry exercised about the 
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contents of the deposit, which is not altogether in accord 
with what all Christians believe regarding God’s general 
Providence in the world. Thus the presuppositions laid 
down above, as they do not imply the suppression of in- 
tellectual activity about the things of Faith, so they do 
not make any more prejudiced the investigation of human 
action under divine control which a study of doctrinal 
development involves, than is the study of human history 
at large from the point of view that accepts Divine Provi- 
dence as a fact in the world. To Catholics, indeed, the 
existence of the wonderful synthesis of doctrine which 
they possess, self-consistent, harmonious, interdependent 
in its parts and in recognizable and vital continuity with 
its antecedents in every age back to antiquity; together 
with the fact that this ordered synthesis has emerged, 
against all human probability, from the troubled con- 
flict of opinions and arguments, of contending interests 
and varied influences which enter into the human element 
in development, is a palpable sign of the directive action 
of the Spirit of Truth; who, whilst leaving so free a field 
for human activity, guides it all to serve Truth’s mighty 
ends. Here is a phenomenon of which the existence can 
hardly be denied; one which must have its repercussions 
in all circles amongst those who bear the Christian name; 
one of engaging interest surely to everyone who is en- 
thusiastic for the study of the faith, work, and thought of 
Christendom wherever they are in action. 

What I have said above may be illustrated by another 
passage from Cardinal Newman’s celebrated Essay: “‘Nor 
was the development of dogmatic theology,” he writes, 
“which was then taking place (1.e., after the conversion 
to Christianity of the Roman Empire), a silent and spon- 
taneous process. It was wrought out and carried through 
under the fiercest controversies, and amid the most fearful 
risks. The Catholic faith was placed in a succession of 
perils, and rocked to and fro like a vessel at sea. Large 
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portions of Christendom were, one after another, in heresy 
or in schism; the leading Churches and the most authori- 
tative schools fell from time to time into serious error; 
three Popes, Liberius, Vigilius, Honorius, have left to 
posterity the burden of their defence: but these disorders 
were no interruption to the sustained and steady march 
of the sacred science from implicit belief to formal state- 
ment. The series of ecclesiastical decisions, in which its 
progress was ever and anon signified, alternate between 
the one and the other side of the theological dogma (the 
Incarnation) in question, as if fashioning it into shape 
by opposite strokes. . . . Any one false step would have 
thrown the whole theory of the doctrine into irretrievable 
confusion; but it was as if some one individual and 
perspicacious intellect, to speak humanly, ruled the 
theological discussion from first to last. That in the 
long course of centuries and in spite of the failure, in 
points of detail, of the most gifted Fathers and Saints, 
the Church thus wrought out the one and only consistent 
theory which can be taken on the great doctrine in dis- 
pute, proves how clear, simple, and exact her vision of 
that doctrine was.” Then the author draws from this an 
argument to show that the Catholic veneration of the 
Saints, at that time also undergoing a great development, 
was not a corruption of the Faith: “But it proves,”’ he 
says, “more than this. Is it not utterly incredible that 
with this thorough comprehension of so great a mystery, 
as far as the human mind can know it, she (the Church) 
should be at that very time in the commission of the 
grossest errors in religious worship, and should be hiding 
the God and Mediator, whose Incarnation she contem- 
plated with so clear an intellect, behind a crowd of idols.’” 

It must be said before I proceed further, that this 
article deals with the development of doctrines of the 
Faith alone; not with the development of scientific theo- 

3 Op. cit., pp. 447-449. 
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logical explanations of dogmas nor with theological specu- 
lation pure and simple. These have their necessary and 
important place in the Catholic system, both in the ex- 
position and in the defence of religion; often they enter 
intimately, though not they alone, into the preparatory 
stages of a doctrinal or dogmatic development properly 
so called. Doctrinal or dogmatic development is taken, 
indeed, as will be seen, to include other processes of 
Christian thought besides those which result in the 
“explicitation” of doctrines not explicitly but only im- 
plicitly revealed at first; implicitly, therefore, and not 
explicitly contained in the deposit. It is to this “‘explici- 
tation” that the term “development” applies in the strict- 
est sense. But, apart from this, doctrinal development, 
whether used in its widest or its more restricted meaning 
(i.e., of the passage of a doctrine from the implicit to 
the explicit state), must always be distinguished from 
the development of theology pure and simple; and by 
doctrinal or dogmatic, as contrasted with purely theo- 
logical development, is intended here any process by 
which points of doctrine become recognized in course of 
time as being in one way or another contained in the 
original deposit, and thus pass into, or are more clearly 
and certainly perceived and stated already to belong to, 
the number of dogmas of the Faith. It is true that Cardi- 
nal Newman, in the passage last quoted from him, speaks 
of the “development of dogmatic theology”; but the 
emphasis is upon “dogmatic,” and his context shows that 
he is not using the word “theology” in its more restricted 
meaning of theological speculation or “speculative the- 
ology,” but of that highest element in theological science 
which consists in the handing down of the doctrines of 
the Faith in considered and chosen terms and illustrated 
by studied analogies, together with the working out, in 
conjunction with other means by which this is accom- 
plished, of their legitimate developments. 
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In the nature of things it is not always easy, even when 
it is possible, especially when a development is in active 
progress, to distinguish what is purely theological specu- 
lation from what is a real exercise of the mind of the 
Church upon the deposit in her possession, preparatory 
to, or rather together with its issue constituting, a real 
step forward in development; an exercise instanced, in 
this case, in the activities of her recognized and approved 
experts in religious thought. This twofold relation of 
theological thought to dogma, as sometimes in the line 
of and contributory to development, and sometimes be- 
longing to scientific and speculative theology only; as 
well as the difficulty experienced in deciding which of 
these positions, at a given moment, current theology is 
occupying, are nothing else than what we should expect 
from the twofold element in tradition and in its develop- 
ment, in which two agencies are at work—the divine 
agency of the Holy Spirit, and the human agency of in- 
dividuals all the more free to act because of the infallible 
sureness with which God is able to direct every secondary 
and created agent to His good purposes. It is a fact also, 
noted by Cardinal Newman, that the theological or logical 
justification of a particular development is often posterior 
to the development itself, when this has proceeded by 
other than theological steps. Then, he says, the logical 
character “which the whole wears becomes a test that 
the process has been a true development, not a perversion 
or corruption, from its evident naturalness; and in some 
cases from the gravity, distinctness, precision, and majesty 
of its advance, and the harmony of its proportions, etc.’ 

The realm of revealed truth is wide, and there is a 
border land where it shades off into probability or pious 
opinion. Of these probabilities and pious persuasions, 
naturally varying much in the degree of their claim to 


4 Essay, p. 82. 
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truths, some, we hold, were actually included as revealed 
truths in the original Deposit of Faith, though full evi- 
dence for the fact has been wanting or has in course of 
time become obscured. This does not apply to the great 
foundation truths of which explicit knowledge is essen- 
tially necessary for the right conduct of the Christian life; 
all such were explicitly and manifestly made known at 
the beginning: it applies only to truths, binding upon 
belief indeed when known, but at first involved in general 
principles or in other and explicit doctrines; it applies 
to prolongations, consequences, implications, of explicitly 
revealed truths. Where the process of development con- 
sists in bringing about in the mind of the Church the 
recognition that one or another truth in this latter cate- 
gory is actually part of the Apostolic Deposit, scientific 
theology has its say; though not theology alone. What 
one may call Catholic instinct, vigorous in the atmosphere 
of the Faith in which Catholics live and move and have 
their being; stimulated at one time by growing devotion 
to some great object of veneration, at another by sugges- 
tions that are the outcome of former acquisitions in the 
sphere of development; or, again, moved by attacks upon 
doctrines most sacred to them (when the help of theologi- 
cal defence is invoked), always guided by and subservient 
to the Holy Spirit of God who animates the Mystical 
Body of Christ,—this instinct of Faith discerns in some 
doctrine an actual possession, given, though for a time 
unrecognized or partially obscured, in the original re- 
vealed data. The reasonings of theology, equally under 
the providential disposition of God, will suffice of them- 
selves to draw out the doctrine when the logical connec- 
tion is traceable; but there is also, without doubt, a pro- 
cess of gradual and intuitive discernment in the Church 
at large, transcending strict logical argumentation, and 
issuing in the universal and definite conviction of doctrine 
as revealed which was once held by some only, or was 
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held as simply probable, or was controverted for a time 
within the Church (and could be so controverted, from 
the nature of the case, without detriment to faith and or- 
thodoxy), or which was simply latent. 

This Catholic instinct for revealed doctrine in the de- 
posit is saved from subjectivism by the strict control of 
the Teaching Authority, whose greatest preoccupation is, 
as all history shows, the detestation and rejection of 
novelty in matters of faith. Besides, there is the watch- 
fulness of the theological schools, which submit to close 
scrutiny any doctrine proposed as definable, and are in- 
variably consulted by the Teaching Authorities before 
these proceed to a definition: time, also, is needed and 
allowed for the “‘sounding”’ of general Catholic thought 
and the consideration of the sensus fidelium. 

It must be added here that the infallibility of a final 
authoritative decision, or of the final adoption of any 
doctrine into universal belief by common consent in the 
Church, does not rest upon the previous theological dis- 
cussion, nor upon the many-sided preparatory process 
that goes on, it may be for centuries, in the Church at 
large—true though it be that these are themselves provi- 
dentially overruled so as to converge to an issue that shall 
be a true development and not a corruption. The in- 
fallibility of the final result is due to the charisma of 
infallibility enjoyed by the Teaching Authority. This 
charisma is not by way of new revelations properly so 
called. Neither any truths that are “new” in themselves 
(though they are new to those to whose explicit knowledge 
they are newly brought), nor the fact of the existence of 
such in the deposit, is revealed in the strict sense of the 
word revelation. Divine illustrations and graces of en- 
lightenment certainly are implied in the idea of the divine 
assistantia; in the action, that is, of the Holy Spirit, 
directing the minds of the authoritative teachers—the 
Pope speaking ex cathedra, the body of Bishops united 
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with their Head in plenary Council or in their ordinary 
and unanimous teaching—so that they use rightly the 
material at hand in Tradition, in Holy Scripture, in the 
Sensus Fidelium, in theological science and in other 
sources and means of information, and are rendered im- 
mune from error in their final and definitive utterance. 
Thus the charisma of infallibility in some ways resembles 
the general providential disposition of thought and events 
in the Church and in the world which controls the pre- 
paratory stages of a doctrinal development, turning even 
the errors of individuals to its purpose of bringing out 
the truth; but it is special in this, that it precludes all 
error in the final conclusions arrived at by those to whom 
it pertains to consummate development by the enuncia- 
tion of dogma, and in the official pronouncements and 
formularies by which such conclusions are set forth for 
the instruction of the faithful. 

The Catholic system, therefore, includes a ‘“‘developing 
authority,” to use the phrase of Newman. By this term 
the eminent author indicates what is held by all orthodox 
Catholic thinkers on this subject—that doctrinal develop- 
ment, in effect, is shepherded all through by the divinely 
established Teaching Authority in the Church; this 
authority in its turn being under the special guidance of 
the Holy Ghost, who is promised to the teachers to lead 
them into all truth. Indeed, so essential is the part of 
the developing authority, so predominant by reason of its 
office and its continual influence, so all-permeating by 
reason of the relation between the “Church Teaching”’ 
and the “Church Taught,’ that corruption, not true 
development, would inevitably ensue without its divinely 
assisted activity. At the same time it remains true that 
it is not by the suppression of thought and of human 
activities in the Church at large that these are brought 


5 For an exposition of these relations see the article “The Catholic 
Creed,”’ already referred to. 
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under the sway of the infallible Magistertum; but by the 
divinely originated establishment of a wonderful harmony 
between them; by an ordered subordination on the one 
hand, and the possession of divinely given authority on 
the other; so that the activities of the Body at large are 
no more separated from or independent of the controlling 
Authority than are the deliberate actions of a man’s bodily 
organs separated from or independent of the workings of 
his brain. Were doctrinal development indeed a purely 
human process, “‘it is to be doubted whether the records 
of history ever would suffice to give us sufficient data for 
that complete reconstruction of Catholic life and thought 
from the beginning till now which would enable us so closely 
to follow psychological operations in many minds spread 
over many centuries as to trace out clearly and com- 
pletely the development of each and every doctrine of 
our holy religion. To ask this of history is to ask more 
than history by itself can perform.” Catholics claim that 
“a broad view of history . .. overwhelmingly proves 
that modern ‘Roman’ dogmas are . . . the true represen- 
tatives of primitive teaching, and does this in such manner 
as to assure us that historical research, however far it may 
go in the future, will not belie that fact. But, however 
far research may be carried, history will not reveal every 
detail of development from the beginning. But Catholic 
tradition, the tradition which is sufficient for a proximate 
rule of faith, the tradition which assures us that the cri- 
terion by which we must interpret past teaching is the 
living voice of the Church of to-day, is not to be looked 
upon as merely a collection of documents, nor considered 
merely in its historical aspect as a continuous handing 
down of doctrines from generation to generation, but as 
adding to these natural characteristics a supernatural 
element of whose action they form the basis—and that 
supernatural element is the directive and preservative 
operation of the Holy Ghost. . . . It was because of the 
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incapacity of history by itself to assure us of legitimate 
development, that the future Cardinal Newman saw the 
need of a developing authority. ‘It has now been made 
probable,’ he writes, ‘that developments of Christianity 
were but natural, as time went on; and that these natural 
and true developments as being natural and true, were 
of course contemplated and taken into account by its 
Author, who in designing the work designed its legitimate 
results. These may be called absolutely the developments 
of Christianity. ... The next question is, What are 
they? and to a theologian who could take a general 
view, and also possessed an intimate and minute knowl- 
edge of its history, they would doubtless on the whole be 
easily distinguishable by their own characters, and re- 
quire no foreign aid to point them out, no external au- 
thority to ratify them. But it is difficult to say who is 
exactly in this position. (Should we not rather say that 
it is impossible for any one to be in this position?) .. . 
It can hardly be maintained that in matter of fact a true 
development carries with it always its own certainty even 
to the learned, or that history, past or present, is secure 
from the possibility of a variety of interpretations!’ Again 
he says: “While . . . on the one hand, it is probable 
that some means will be granted for ascertaining the legiti- 
mate and true developments of revelation, it appears, on 
the other, that these means must of necessity be external 
to the developments themselves.’ ’” 

Thus the author of the Essay on Development deduces 
the need, and the provision by the Author of Christianity, 
of a developing authority in the Church in the form of an 


6 The paragraphs in inverted commas, with the quotations from 
Newman, are transcribed, with a few slight alterations, from an 
article, “Catholic and Modernist Theories of Development,” by the 
present writer, published in The American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
July, 1913. The passages from Newman are to be found in chapter 
II, section II of the Essay on Development. 
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infallible Magisteritum. It should be remembered that the 
Essay was written before Dr. Newman became a Catho- 
lic; and was in the nature of an enquiry, which indeed led 
to his joining the Church of Rome. He speaks of “‘proba- 
bility” for the sake of discussion. By the time he finished 
the work this “probability” was for him certainty. 

In the process, partly human and partly divine, in 
which development consists, the human element as a 
whole is the instrument of the Holy Ghost, and subsidiary 
to His divine action: this human element, moreover, in 
its character of instrument in the hand of God, is itself 
ordered in a hierarchy of higher and lower influence upon 
the development of dogma; high and low being reckoned 
here not simply according to human gifts of intellect or 
human acquisitions of knowledge, but rather according 
to the degree in which the divine action predominates 
over the minds of men and directs them to the end in 
view—now, as in the earlier stages of a development, by 
a general providential disposition of human events and 
activities; now, as in the final consummation of a develop- 
ment by ecclesiastical ratification, through the special 
charisma of infallibility. Thus even the highest theologi- 
cal learning, the deepest and most acute investigation and 
study, are themselves subsidiary to and placed in the 
hands of the Teaching Authority whose infallible utter- 
ance exhibits the divine overruling at its climax. 

It is clear that on these principles a purely human elab- 
oration of dogmas, a purely natural evolution of doctrine, 
is ruled out. There is co-operation, indeed, of the human 
with the divine, as there is co-operation between the 
efforts of individuals and the Teaching Authority; but 
there is not just the sowing by God of some mere elemen- 
tary germ-idea, left to be developed by intrinsic poten- 
tiality and human thought alone, any more than there 
is development independent of the constant action of the 
infallible Magisterium. The latter, in fact, in the Catho- 
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lic system, may be said to exercise the office of a delegated 
and instrumental providence over development in all its 
phases. 

Tt should be clear, too, that all doctrinal development 
as it is understood by Catholics has its beginning and 
“point of insertion’? in the Deposit of Faith delivered 
over to the Church by the Apostles. We do not speak of 
“development” of the Faith as long as inspired teachers 
were living on earth to communicate fresh revelations 
and to confirm, in virtue of their divinely infused knowl- 
edge, any right interpretation of their message that others 
might give. By the Apostolic Deposit Catholics under- 
stand a definite array of objective truths, already a formed 
body of doctrines, manifesting explicitly the chief dogmas 
of the Faith, involving implicitly all that ever can be or 
ever will be developed from it under a divine guidance 
which stops short only of actual new revelations. The 
doctrines contained in the Deposit were communicated 
to the first recipients of Revelation in the form of concepts 
and judgments awakened in their minds by divine action. 
These concepts and judgments were expressed, as they 
have ever since been expressed, in words and formulas, 
or by other outward signs, such as liturgical actions, prac- 
tical measures of Church polity, inculcated practices of 
the Christian life and similar manifestations; and in 
that way they were and are conveyed to others. From 
the beginning, then, there were dogmatic assertions and 
conceptual judgments of which the words expressing 
them, and the elementary simple concepts of which they 
were composed, were necessarily already a common pos- 
session—or God could not have conveyed to men any 
definite and formal truth at all—yet the judgments them- 
selves and the complex concepts formed by the combina- 
tion of simple concepts were new. In these consisted the 
revelation of truth by God. This conceptual nature of 
the revealed deposit must be reckoned amongst the pri- 
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mary causes, on the human side, of the development of 
revealed ideas according to the laws laid down by Cardi- 
nal Newman in the passage quoted at the beginning of 
this article. Problems would arise, as time went on, 
through the activity of the human spirit seeking to pene- 
trate the deep meaning of revealed truth, to organize its 
beliefs into a consistent whole, to defend them against 
misrepresentations, to correct inadequate or faulty ex- 
positions, to meet and to defeat the opposition of rival 
systems and wordly philosophies. “Nothing is easier,” 
someone has recently and truly said, “than to run a truth 
into that exclusiveness in which it becomes a falsehood. 
The art of statesmanship lies in reconciling all the truths 
of a given case.’’” From the facility here remarked upon 
many a heresy has arisen; and it is the task of Christian 
theology to combine the great truths of revelation and 
reconcile apparent antinomies. Add to all this the rise 
of practical difficulties as circumstances changed and 
multitudes came into the Church; as schisms were 
formed and heresies established; as sin invaded the 
Christian fold, and love grew cold among many, and the 
lapsed begged for reconciliation and wanderers for return. 
There was the need, too, of formulating the Faith in cur- 
rent phraseology that would be understood by people of 
different times and places, and of avoiding in the process 
all danger of adopting current error. Occasions arose of 
proposing in words and in oral teaching truths conveyed 
at first rather by recognized custom and practice than by 
verbal communication. Philosophies faced the Church, 
and were purged of error and made use of to illustrate and 
defend the Faith without subservience to any particular 
philosophical school, while an enlightened Christian 
philosophy had to be built up, based upon the broad facts 
of human nature and common sense viewed in the illumi- 


7 The Universe, London, Feb. 11, 1921. 
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nation of revealed truth, and having its own influence upon 
the development of that truth. In all this there has been 
likewise always at work the instinct and insight of Chris- 
tian piety, possessing itself more and more completely, 
by the intuition of love, of the rich treasures at its com- 
mand. With these elements at work from the beginning 
and continuously through the ages there cannot but be 
development of the Faith in the social mind of the Church. 
From the nature of the case disputes have arisen, even 
among the Church’s own children, and have been settled 
by definitions of authority. Some doctrines—not ever 
those, if I may repeat it, of which the explicit knowledge 
is essential for salvation and for the right conduct of the 
Christian life; not ever those, that is to say, which con- 
stitute the very essence and substance of the Christian 
religion—might fall into obscurity for a time or be less 
attended to: these would gradually become the object 
of more particularity of attention and more instancy in 
teaching, and thus be drawn out of obscurity and restored 
to their due place in the treasure-chamber of the Faith. 
I have referred already to the fuller, more precise, and 
more exhaustive understanding and exposition of the great 
basic truths of Christianity which were indeed manifestly 
and explicitly taught from the beginning, yet to which, 
nevertheless, these words of Newman apply: “From the 
nature of the human mind, time is necessary for the full 
_comprehension and perfection of great ideas; and... 
the highest and most wonderful truths, though communi- 
cated to the world once for all by inspired teachers, could 
not be comprehended all at once by the recipients, but, 
as received and transmitted by minds not inspired and 
through media which were human, have required only 
the longer time and deeper thought for their elucidation.”* 
These processes are all modes of development, and may 


8 Essay on Development: Introduction. 
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rightly claim a share in that name, since they exhibit a 
true progress in religion such as was postulated by Vincent 
of Lerins in the fifth century—the first writer to treat 
this subject ex professo. But beyond this, and more 
strictly and completely verifying the notion of develop- 
ment as analogous to the evolution of the ear from the 
grain, or the oak from the acorn, or the man from the child, 
is the process by which doctrines that were revealed at 
the beginning implicitly only, have passed gradually from 
the implicit to the explicit state, and are now dogmas of 
the Faith to be believed by all, whereas before they were 
not explicitly known, and therefore not explicitly believed. 
The fact of this implicit inclusion of certain doctrines in 
the deposit, of the becoming explicit of some, and of the 
indubitable existence now of others still in their implicit 
condition, is held as beyond question by Catholic theolo- 
gians. ‘It must be affirmed,” says Franzelin, “that there 
can be and are in the deposit truths objectively revealed 
which, (i) have not been always and everywhere explicitly 
found in Catholic understanding and in manifest eccle- 
siastical teaching; which therefore (ii) at some time have 
been called into question, without imputation of heresy, 
within the borders of the Church; and that consequently 
(iii) some revealed truths may be at one time or another 
obscure; though never obscure so that a universal con- 
sent in the opposite and negative sense has prevailed.’”® 
“To be definable,” writes Father Joseph Rickaby, S. J., 
“a truth must be part of the original revelation given by 
Christ to His Apostles for them to transmit to mankind 
in His name. It need not, however, be a part clearly and 
distinctly discernible, whether in the New Testament or 
in the record of primitive tradition preserved in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers. Enough that it be latent there, pro- 
vided it be there indeed. Guided by the Holy Ghost, the 


® De Traditione, Thesis XXIII. 
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Church gradually brings to light the latent contents of 
revelation, renders explicit what was before implicit, de- 
velops that which existed in germ. A little consideration 
will show that no other way of revelation was possible 
without astounding miracles. . . . On the Day of Pente- 
cost the Apostles received a luminous comprehension of 
the whole revelation of their Master, a comprehension in 
many respects superior to that of the wisest theologian 
of our day, yet in some directions probably not so scientifi- 
cally complete. But then, in teaching their disciples the 
Apostles found themselves confronted with the difficulty 
which had been their Divine Master’s difficulty in teach- 
ing them.’ Again, “certainly, neither in the Apostolic 
writings nor in the Apostolic oral teaching was all the 
wealth of the wisdom of Christ spread out to view. The 
treasure was delivered, as it were, in parcels and under 
integuments: the unrolling and displaying of it was to 
be the work of the Church for many a day, even to the 
last age of the world.”” The words of an acknowledged 
theologian of an earlier day bear also upon this particular 
point of the development or evolution of the implicit into 
the explicit: ‘““When theologians say that no new dogmas 
are brought forward in the Church to be believed de novo, 
they do not mean more than this, that nothing begins 
de novo to be formally and explicitly matter of faith which 
was not already matter of faith radically, implicitly, and 
virtually: inasmuch as the Church defines as to be ex- 
plicitly believed only such doctrines as by the assistantia 
of the Holy Spirit she perceives to be virtually contained 
in some object of faith already formally revealed.” The 
same theologian speaks of the Church as “evolving the 


10 “The Immaculate Conception a Development of Doctrine,” in 
the volume, The Lord is my Light: London, 1915. See St. John 
16: 12, 13. 

11 Haunaldus, apud Schiffini, De Virtutibus Infusis, p. 146. 
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revelations given at first.”’ According to these principles, 
the Church has the power, by the indwelling Spirit of God, 
to discern in the Deposit of Revelation and to define as 
dogmas of divine and Catholic Faith truths which human 
reasoning and investigation alone might “fail to recognize 
as formally contained therein, or could give only probable 
grounds for supposing them to be so contained. In this 
case their definition, or their recognition by the growth 
of a universal consent in the Church, gives us the certainty 
of such inclusion in the Deposit, where merely human in- 
vestigation would not be competent to come to any com- 
pelling decision.” ” 

It must not be supposed that a doctrine hitherto not 
in the explicit teaching of the Church suddenly springs 
up in full panoply as a dogma of the Faith. As we have 
seen, a long preparation, lasting it may be for many cen- 
turies, precedes the final step in development by which a 
truth enters the rank of acknowledged dogmas. Also it 
is to be remembered that there is no question of develop- 
ment of the divine and supernatural realities in them- 
selves of which dogmas are the enunciation. It is the 
development of the Church’s conceptual knowledge of 
those realities that takes place; and this, not in the sense 
that entirely new knowledge concerning the objects of 
revelation is granted to her, which would be nothing less 
than new revelation, but in the sense that she “ponders 
all these things in her heart,’ works upon the divine mes- 
sage received in its entirety at the beginning, and, by 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, with the co-operation of all 
those activities which I have described as entering into 
the human element in development, cons the divine lesson 
given once for all, and penetrates more and more deeply 
into the fullness of its meaning for the sake of those to 
whom she has to dispense the sacred treasures of divine 


2 American Catholic Quarterly: July, 1913; p. 298. 
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truth. What she brings out is already there; is already 
in her mind. That she does not in an instant realize all 
and manifestly exhibit all, comes of the vastness of the 
truths she has to ponder. That labour and stress, travail 
and sorrow, as well as joy and triumph, mark her bringing 
forth from her treasury things old and new, is because her 
mind is the mind of millions, so to be wrought into one, 
that all, with one heart and one mind shall understand in 
one way the sense and meaning of the divine message, 
and proclaim one Truth to the praise and glory of God. 
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Is a Christian Doctrine of 
. Nationalism Possible? 


By A. D. Martin. 


In the first centuries of the Christian era the Church 
was often charged with virtual disloyalty to the State, 
and to a certain extent the accusation was admitted. 
Thus Tertullian avowed plainly that Christians cared 
for any affairs rather than for those of the State, and 
the defence of Origen in this matter was, according to 
Professor Gwatkin, only a quibble. The haziness respect- 
ing political obligation, which, it must be acknowledged, 
has overhung the mind of the Church continues to awaken 
reproach even in our own day. “There are,” says Lord 
Morley, “‘many particular objections to Christianity flow- 
ing from the fact of its not being a kingdom of the world, 
and this above all, that Christianity only preaches 
servitude and dependence.”* ‘The modern successors of 
Tertullian here are those who, like Tolstoy and his 
English exponent, Mr. Aylmer Maude,’ have not hesi- 
tated to denounce patriotism as of necessity a narrow 
particularism incongruous with the Christian Gospel. 
Such writers declare that Jesus had no word to say on 
behalf of any active loyalty to the State. We have even 
been told in a lecture by Bishop Gore, published last 
year, that “‘Nationalism in all its various moods was 
an offence to Jesus.”* I presume, too, the Bishop and 
Mr. Maude and others would find a confirmation of their 


‘Karly Church History, i. 191. 

2Rousseau, i. 175. 

8Maude: Tolstoy and His Problems, p. 42, et pass. 

‘Christianity Applied to the Life of Men and of Nations, pp. 45-46. 
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position in the words of St. Paul, There cannot be Greek 
and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bondman, freeman; but Christ is all and in all.’’ 

It is in face of such contentions as these that the 
present article has been prepared. The subject is so full 
that in the space at my disposal I can only hope to in- 
dicate lines along which an answer may, perhaps, be 
formulated. 

Unwittingly Lord Morley has indicated a salient fact 
in the presentation of this theme, when in continuation 
of the opinion I have cited he observes, ‘‘Our own (Eng- 
lish) writers in favour of the doctrine of resistance partly 
based their arguments upon the historic instance of the 
Old Testament, and it is one of the most striking con- 
tributions of Protestantism to the cause of freedom, that 
it sent people in an admiring spirit to the history of the 
most rebellious nation that ever existed, and so provided 
them in Hebrew insurgency with a corrective for the 
too submissive political teaching of the Gospel.’® Had 
the writer of these words known his documents a little 
better he would have realized that, in spite of all its 
hesitation in formulating political theory, the Church 
from the first has retained the Old Testament as a part 
of the record of Divine Revelation, and accordingly 
that whatever abiding value has been read in Hebrew in- 
surgency belongs as truly to the Christian Faith as do 
the teachings of the Gospels. It must be ever remem- 
bered that our Lord’s distinctive message was based upon 
the Old Testament. Its genius, if I may so say, was 
not so much in the unfolding of new things as in a sift- 
ing process applied to old thoughts. Further, there were 
broad fields of the Old Testament over which his win- 
nowing fan never operated. And again, His casual ref- 
erences to characters and incidents in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures give us the impression that He never felt it need- 


5Col. 3:11, cf. Gal. 3:28. 
6Op. cit., p. 189. 
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ful to furnish His followers with fully detailed directions 
as to the conduct of life, because in the main the best 
direction was already given in the Scriptures they pos- 
sessed. He even referred them for the general interpre- 
tation of those Scriptures to the professional teachers of 
His day. The scribes and the pharisees sit on Moses’ seat: 
all things, therefore, whatsoever they bid you, these do and 
observe’—one of the most authentic, surely, of the say- 
ings of Jesus. If, therefore, we can find any basis for a 
doctrine of nationalism in the Old Testament, it may be 
He would approve our building upon it with material 
gathered from His own and from Apostolic words. 


I 


When we read the Old Testament in the way in which 
Jesus read it, that is without critical apparatus of any 
kind, we are impressed with the making, the probation 
and the discipline of a nation. The long procession of 
persons and events in its pages is entirely subordinated 
to the revelation of a national purpose. Such, we may 
add, is the significance of that lengthy retrospect of 
seemingly miscellaneous historic incidents in the speech 
of Stephen before the Council, and again in that of Paul 
at Pisidian Antioch. The working of this purpose is 
traceable in the Law, in the History and in the nature- 
conditions of Israel’s life. 

(1) Of the Law. Eloquent, indeed, are the Deutero- 
nomic words surveying the Divine scheme. ‘Ye stand 
this day all of you before the Lord your God; your heads, 
your tribes, your elders, and your officers, even all the 
men of Israel, your little ones, your wives and thy 
stranger that is in the midst of thy camps, from the 
hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy water: that 
thou shouldest enter into the covenant of the Lord thy 


7St. Matthew, 23:2. 
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God, and into His oath, which the Lord thy God maketh 
with thee this day: that He may establish thee this 
day unto Himself for a people and that He may be unto 
thee for a God, as He spake unto thee, and as He sware 
upto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob.’’8 
The distinctive function of the Law in this creation of a 
nation is well put by Principal Ottley in his Bampton 
Lectures, “Israel was welded into a compact community 
by uniform laws, customs, and ordinances of worship. 
It became a nation not by growth from within but by a 
kind of constraint from without.’’® In the operation of 
this constraint—to the nobler minds it was often a chosen 
obedience rather than constraint—there were things 
which we cannot imagine our Lord justifying, any more 
than the liberal Jew of today would justify them. Yet 
despite, and sometimes even through, these objectionable 
elements the Law was the greatest instrument of national 
unity. Even the exclusiveness it sanctioned contributed 
to that sense of oneness which still belongs to Judaism. 
Thus, to quote from Mozley, as he treats of the Hebrew 
love of neighbour and hatred of enemy, ‘“‘In that early 
stage of human progress what there was of union in dif- 
ferent quarters was powerfully developed and built up 
by contrast—the particular state or nation being made 
to feel unity by the opposition of separation; its own 
concord by the mark of its division from those around it. 
This keen sensation of disunion with others not only pre- 
vented its own union from splitting up, but actually pro- 
moted and increased it; the inward forces of the state 
were the more amalgamated and gathered up, and all 
its elements brought into closer agreement.’’’° 

The same line of treatment leads one to see good in 
that early administration of justice which, as in the story 


8Deut. 29:10-13. 
°Aspects of the Old Testament, p. 88. 
10Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, p. 189. 
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of Achan, identified the individuals of a family as one 
person—a procedure afterwards disallowed by the Law 
itself, yet so germane to Hebrew thinking that even in 
as late a book as Daniel, after all the teaching of Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel upon individual responsibility, we find 
the innocent wives and children of criminal men forced 
to share their fate, since only so could the Hebrew in- 
stinctive sense of justice be satisfied. One recalls the 
comment of a famous Indian scholar upon the Laws of 
Manu, “A man is perfect when he consists of himself, 
his wife and his son.” It was partly through such 
methods of seeing life and administering justice that 
the Hebrew people developed cohesion. That a man’s 
actions could have consequences for his kinsfolk equally 
as for himself must inevitably have led to mutual counsel, 
co-operation and communal life. In such ways groups 
were moulded into compact bodies, and these again 
became living stones in the temple of Yahweh. Thus 
even in our own day the Hebrew worshipper who obeys 
the Passover ritual, identifies himself with those who 
belonged to the Exodus, saying as he takes the second 
cup of thanksgiving, “‘It is because of that which the 
Lord did for me when J came forth out of Egypt.” 

I have spoken so far only with reference to the exclu- 
siveness of Israel and her administration of justice. A 
careful consideration of the property and land tenure 
laws shews how these operated in the same direction. 
So too from the very beginning, as Robertson Smith 
shewed,” Hebrew sacrifices were directed, though often 
it may be unconsciously, towards the maintenance of 
tribal community. It may be added from another view- 
point that the later sacrifices, with their increasing cere- 
monialism, created a further social value. The aesthetic 
side of worship, by touching in the soul that sense of 


uSir Wm. Jones, quoted by Mozley, op. cit., p. 37. 
Religion of the Semites, p. 382. 
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beauty, which is the mind’s awareness of the complete- 
ness of God, awakens emotions that instinctively reach 
out towards the completeness of man, such a complete- 
ness at least as would embrace all who share the same 
altar. 

There were also other elements in the Law beside the 
aesthetic which recognized man’s spiritual part, such as 
the condemnation of coveteousness and the insistence 
generally upon a right attitude of heart towards both 
God and neighbour. The Law claimed jurisdiction over 
the whole man and thus it shews us how the intimate 
reflexes of body and spirit, which are so evidently recog- 
nized in its provisions, involve an entire philosophy of 
the social order. In agreement with this, it is worth 
noting that that writer of the New Testament who is 
most in sympathy with the Law exhorts his readers to 
a twofold care of one another. “Lift up the hands that 
hang down, and the palsied knees and make straight 
paths for your feet,”°—a plea for both the inner strength- 
ening of grace and the betterment of social organization. 
Such an attitude reminds us that no effectual regenera- 
tion of men can ever take place, until it is recognized 
that these two things answer to the twofoldness of man’s 
life as flesh and spirit and must ever go together, so that 
if institutions embody ideas they also react upon mind; 
if they are the creations of man they are also his creators 
too. Communal life thus is seen to be indispensable to 
individual salvation. As Professor Bosanquet has said, 
“There is a principle or condition underlying the life of 
the human individual, which will not admit of that life 
becoming what it has in it to be, unless the full sphere 
or arena which is constituted by the life of the State is 
realized in fact. The whole is summed up in the famous 
expression of Aristotle, ‘Man is a creature formed for the 
life of the City-State.’’’™ 


BH ebrews 12:12. 
“Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 6. 
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(2) I have anticipated the general conclusion to which 
a wide survey of the Old Testament Scriptures leads us, 
and a briefer reference to the influences arising from the 
events of Hebrew history and the nature-conditions of 
Hebrew life will complete our survey of this part of the 
subject. 

The wars of conquest and yet more the wars of de- 
fence must have been powerful factors in creating na- 
tional consciousness. Looked at as a whole, these wars 
were tragic enough, and yet from that very cause they 
surely strengthened the bonds of unity. Thus what the 
late Professor Hume Brown said of Flodden would seem 
to apply also to Megiddo, “It is the misfortunes of the 
household that bind its members in the closest bonds of 
interest and affection, and as all history shews, it is the 
sense of a common calamity that gives to a nation one 
heart and soul and mind.’ When the end of Hebrew 
independence actually came, the love of Jerusalem sur- 
vived the overthrow of her walls, and her exiled sons 
spoke one to another in language more poignant than 
any other I can recall in the literature of patriotism, 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning. 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth 
If I remember thee not; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem 

Above my chief joy." 


(3) Of the other great formative influence, the o 
tion of climate and natural conditions, it is at first some- 
what difficult to speak confidently, because the Jewish 
people have long been dispersed through most of the 
_ climates of the world, and perhaps do not reveal today 
any very striking differences arising out of this variety 
of experience. Yet the operations of climate in the for- 


“Surveys of Scottish History, Hume Brown, p. 27. 
16Psalm 137 :5-6. 
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mation of national character generally can hardly be 
questioned. Professor Garstang in his work, The Land 
of the Hittites, has pointed out. that the type of head 
found amongst the natives of that portion of Asia Minor 
which was the seat of Hittite authority several millenia 
ago, corresponds strongly to the heads depicted on the 
most ancient monuments in that region. Climate may 
well be one factor in this coincidence. And in this con- 
nection a writer in Dr. Hastings Encyclopaedia" holds 
that if the South American States were absorbed in the 
United States of the North, though the same form of 
government obtained, yet the South American citizen 
would not become a man of North American type. 

It would seem as though climate must be one of the 
fundamental factors in the making of a people, and that 
the fundamental factors, unless modified by Divine grace, 
must always be the governing factors. The earth-moulds 
are set and human life in its primitive rude strength, like 
some molten metal, flows into shapes which the moun- 
tains and the seas have determined, and what laws and 
institutions may do, or those clashing interests which 
bring on the great events of history, can be only to clar- 
ify, to enrich or it may be to darken within the limits 
Nature has imposed. For one who believes in the im- 
manence of God there is here no sense of bondage, rather 
a feeling of purpose working through the manifold appeal 
of exterior things towards the creation of varied types 
within mankind. But let me quote at this point a care- 
fully guarded statement by Professor Bosanquet, “Un- 
doubtedly man lives the life of his planet, his climate, 
and his locality, and is the utterance, so to speak, of the 
conditions under which his race and his nation have 
evolved. The only difficulty arises if, by some arbitrary 
line between man and his environment, the conditions 
which are the very material of his life come to be treated 


Mix, 194. 
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as alien influences upon it, with the result of representing 
him as being the slave of his surroundings rather than 
their concentrated idea and articulate expression. Do 
we think that Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare would 
have been greater or more free in their genius if one 
had not been the voice of Greece, another that of Italy, 
and the third that of England? The world in which 
man lives 7s himself, but is constituted, of course, by 
presentation to a mind and not by strictly physical cau- 
sation; and even where strictly physical causation plays 
a part, as in the bodily effects of a hot climate or of a 
certain kind of nutrition, still it cannot determine a type 
of human life except by passing into the world which a 
human being presents to himself.’’!® 

If then, even as St. Paul once affirmed, God’s hand 
may be seen in men’s lives on all the face of the earth, 
determining their appointed seasons and the bounds of 
their habitation, and if in Hebrew history we can read 
an operation of law and event towards the further uni- 
fying of separate lives into communal life, then the State 
is as truly a creation of God as is the Church. It has a 
sacredness of its own and imposes claims upon its mem- 
bers, which can be logically denied only by the denier 
of God. 


il 


When we turn to the Gospels we see quite plainly 
that our Lord recognized the obligations which national- 
ity imposes. He confined His first appeal and the first 
Apostolic preaching to Israel.!2 The old prophetic stand- 
point seems to lie in the background of His mind, when 
He turns at last from Israel, declaring that the Kingdom 


18Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 31. 
St. Matt. 15:24; 10:5-6; cf. Matt. 19:28. 
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of God should be taken from her and given to a nation 
which really would bring forth its fruits.2° We observe, 
too, that the Hebrew feeling for the solidarity and con- 
tinuity of national life is implicit in the stern words to 
those who built the sepulchres of the prophets their 
fathers killed. ‘All the righteous blood shed on the 


earth from the blood of Abel . .. unto the blood of 
Zachariah . . . whom ye slew between the sanctuary 
and the altar... shall come upon this generation.’’?! 


Whom ye slew, the Lord says, although the deed was 
eight centuries old. 

On the other hand, there are certainly teachings of 
Jesus which appear to lead the individual into a new 
set of relations, suggestive to some minds of a supra- 
national life. And with these agrees that great saying 
of St. Paul, already referred to, that in Christ there is 
no place for either Greek or Jew, barbarian or Scythian. 
Undoubtedly (to deal with St. Paul first), we touch here 
one of the chief altitudes of the New Testament. The 
Apostle, however, cannot mean by this saying any denial 
of the persistence of nationality in a regenerate person, 
for, if we take his words in that sense, we are bound to 
follow the same method of interpretation in the words 
which follow, “Neither male nor female,” and while this 
might satisfy some of the harsher critics of Christian 
character, it would hardly be congruous with Apostolic 
mentality. What St. Paul is affirming is the universal 
and eternal element in the spiritual life. There is, in 
truth, an aspect of the All of things in the single thing, 
something of the Whole in the part, something of the 
Eternal and sublimated Christ who is one with the In- 
finite Presence—something of This in every believer, but 
the single thing retains its quality, and the part is not 
the whole, and the believer is not Christ. What is true 


St. Matt. 21:43. 
18t, Matt. 23:35-36. 
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is that one who comes to Christ is now freed from the 
limitations attaching to a national type. But this does 
not mean that the type itself fades away. Rather, just 
as a pot-bound plant, on being transferred to the garden 
bed, has a better chance of being itself than before, so 
does the man who is rooted and grounded in Christ 
attain a wider liberty to develop whatever good is in him. 
Perhaps the truth of St. Paul’s saying is best seen in 
the light of the following passage from Professor Bosan- 
quet, “Life is a whole made up of particulars, and the 
universal is a connection within them, not another par- 
ticular outside them; it is a mistake of principle to sup- 
pose that any act can be outside the tissue of aims, im- 
pulses, and emotions which affect the sensitive self. 
Great purposes work through these affections and trans- 
form them, but cannot obliterate them without oblit- 
erating life.” In agreement with this position I hold 
that the individual who comes under the appeal of the 
Gospel is not adequately described as a soul, nor even 
as aman. He is an Englishman, Scotsman American, 
Frenchman or a Chinese, as the case may be, and it would 
take longer than his earthly life to denationalize him, 
however the law of any country might consent to register 
him for civic purposes. If we retain the primary con- 
ception of the word “individual” as that which cannot 
be divided,” then we are dealing with one whose political 
judgments, no less than his theological beliefs, are the 
expression of what he essentially is. Lord Haldane has 
truly said, “Even the veriest madman or criminal is one 
of his own race and not of another.’’* So then through 
whatever spiritual change Christianity may bring us, we 
have no warrant for the expectation that the distinctive- 
ness of a national type will cease. 


0p. cit., pp. 291-292. 
*Cf. Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 79. 
*The Nature of the State, in The Contemporary Review, June, 1920. 
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Everything, indeed, points on to a real development 
of what we actually are. The individual comes to Jesus 
and hears Him say, The Kingdom of God is within you. 
At once he understands, as we may see more fully in all 
our Lord’s revision of the Law in the Sermon on the 
Mount, that the transformation of our life must found 
upon what is most vital in each of us. But we are what 
we are through ages of human life not unguided by that 
same Sovereign Will which meets us in Christ. There 
must be, therefore, a continuity with the past through 
all the changes the grace of Christ effects in us, a gath- 
ering-up and transmutation of the rich values of heredity 
and environment. 

It is important to realize what our development means. 
The inward rule of God is a working of His life upon ours. 
From the standpoint of this fact we see in the parables 
of Jesus a golden light as from the quality of His own 
communion with the Father. His words are full of frui- 
tion, the sense of a lingering delight in the beauty of the 
Kingdom. And this experience of pure joy is always a 
quickening power, both in him who possesses it, and in 
all those who respond to his influence. For when we 
are glad we naturally strike our roots more deeply into 
the direction from which our gladness springs. Joy is 
the earnest of eternal life and the pledge of moral con- 
tinuity. So it is that when we come to Christ, being 
persons of such and such an ancestry and social relation, 
individuals not miscellanies, we steep ourselves in fertil- 
izing floods of Divine Life. As an old Catholic writer, 
in a manual of devotion, quaintly puts it, “All kinds of 
precious stones, cast into honey, become more brilliant 
thereby, each one according to its colour; and all per- 
sons become more acceptable in their vocation when 
they join devotion with it; household cares are thereby 
rendered tranquil, the love of husband and wife more 
sincere, the service of the prince more faithful and all 
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kinds of business more easy and pleasant.’ So in the 
operation of the Holy Spirit upon the followers of Jesus, 
whatever is of value in the individuality is unified and 
enhanced rather than transcended. The cultural climate 
we have breathed from the first moments of thoughtful- 
ness yields its maturest fruits in that sunshine which for 
Jesus invested the wild flowers of Galilee with the glory 
of the Father. 

Again: since it is as socialized units that we are made 
to inherit the Kingdom, so it must be into a social order 
we are saved, for otherwise there could be no true devel- 
opment. And here we touch another aspect of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. Our Lord recognized in religion more than 
a doctrine of inwardness. He had also a doctrine of self- 
expression. The things which proceed out of the heart, 
He said, defile the man.”* An act is always more than a 
thought. So the Kingdom of God is within, but it is 
also without. St. Luke 17:20-24 sets the two concep- 
tions side by side. “And being asked by the Pharisees 
when the Kingdom of God cometh, He answered them 
and said, The Kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation; neither shall they say, Lo, here! or there! for the 
Kingdom of God is within you. And He said unto the 
disciples, The days will come when ye shall desire to see 
one of the days of the Son of Man, and ye shall not see it. 
And they shall say to you, Lo, here! or there! go not 
away nor follow after them; for as the lightning, when 
it lighteneth out of the one part of heaven, shineth unto 
the other part of heaven; so shall the Son of Man be 
in His day.”’ Whoever first thus linked together these 
two sayings, whether our Lord or the Gospel-writer, had 
a master’s grasp upon what to us moderns is the phi- 
losophy of the kingdom of God. For while the first say- 
ing sets forth the inwardness of the Kingdom and sug- 


*St. Francis of Sales, The Devout Life, I. 3. 
*St. Mark 7:15, 20. 
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gests the gradualness of its development, the second rep- 
resents its outwardness and suddenness of achievement; 
and herein are complementary truths. The first saying 
declared to Pharisees what the Jews generally were wont 
to overlook, that as a man thinketh in his heart so is he. 
The second, addressed to disciples who already had been 
taught the inward rule of God, emphasized what Chris- 
tians generally have too often forgotten, that the final 
values of piety demand the penetration by the spirit of 
the body and of that extension of the body, the social 
organism, through which our life is preserved and en- 
hanced. 

We are led, therefore, to see that the rule of God in 
the heart, so far from destroying that nationalism which 
inevitably we bring with us into our experience of Christ, 
itself demands just such social expression as we have in 
political life. 

The question then arises, May not a Church order suf- 
fice for this need? Our answer is that a Church qua 
Church cannot express the whole Christian significance. 
In a recent article of The Expositor,’ Professor Adam C. 
Welch has traced the narrowness of the followers of Ezra 
and Nehemiah to the fact that they came back to the 
land of their fathers, not on the basis of being a nation 
but “as Jews who believed that the continuance of their 
faith demanded the restoration of the temple,” in other 
words, that their communal life was that of a ‘“denomi- 
nation” rather than that of Yahweh’s elect people. Prob- 
ably this was not the only cause of their incipient Phari- 
saism, but that it had a contracting effect we cannot 
doubt. And with this agrees the general history of sec- 
tarianism. For the limitation thus disclosed, first in one 
body then in another, civil governments have to bear 
much responsibility, but our concern just now is not 
with blame, only with the way in which things work out. 


27September, 1920, Joel and the Post-Exilic Community. 
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And here what surely should ever be sought, the right 
formulation of national life, is generally overlooked. 
The consequence of this is failure in the life of the Church 
itself. The late Dr. McEwen truly said in his History 
of the Church in Scotland, “Religious changes which oper- 
ate only in Church life and in spiritual affairs, are as a 
rule transient. It is through relation to political and 
social developments that they become vital and effec- 
tive.’ In other words, just as the Hebrew Law claimed 
the whole of life, so also, and yet more insistently, does 
Christ its Fulfiller make that same far-reaching claim. 
Conversely, if by the State we understand the entire 
fabric of our communal life, and if we agree to what has 
been already contended, that the institutions which best 
express the full range of our activities must be visualized 
as the outcome of a superintending Divine purpose, then 
we can understand how a Pharisaic narrowness may 
readily spring up in any Church which fails to co-oper- 
ate with that purpose in a real, if gradual, assimilation 
of the State to the Church; for such failure means neglect 
of one great branch of the whole counsel of God. In the 
extent to which a Church is content with mere autonomy 
and spiritual privilege, neglecting to express socially the 
Rule of God established in the hearts of its members, 
to that extent it fails those members in large tracts of 
their actual life and creates a dichotomy in the soul fatal 
to broad thinking. In the interests of the individual 
believer there must be a political life, and that life must 
be consonant with the life of the Church. 

One further point needs to be added. I have spoken 
of the working of life upon life in the rule of God within 
us as a process of development. We have seen that this 
inevitably leads to a Christian nationalism. This, how- 
ever, does not exhaust the working of the heavenly rule. 
For the Spirit of God is infinitely greater than the scope 


8], 152. 
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of a patriotic mind. More is given to us than can be 
measured by any historic type. But what more is given 
is not a thing too vague for naming. It is something 
which, coming from the Author of all human good, con- 
veys values answering to other types of culture than our 
own. So when St. Paul has declared to his Gentile 
readers, “In Christ there can be neither Jew nor Greek,” 
he yet immediately adds, “And if ye are Christ’s then 
are ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise,” 
So, after all, it would appear that the particular values 
of the Hebrew race were values to be coveted, only they 
had to be reached not by any external process but through 
faith in a great spiritual reality. A liberated national 
type, made more glowing by Christian devotion, may mix 
its distinctive lights with the glories of other stones in 
the breastplate of Christ, gaining fresh beauty from the 
whole. And nationalism points on to the final complex 
—humanity, as an articulated and perfected organ of the 
Divine Mind. 


iil 


We are led in the last section of this paper to consider 
one or two principles which any Christian doctrine of 
nationalism must uphold. 

There is first of all the duty of national loyalty. Dr. 
Kelman in his recent book, Some Aspects of International 
Christianity, warns us that “public and national morality 
must be fixed mainly in accordance with the standard 
of the average man,”° and we are reminded that the 
average man is not a saint, possibly he is scarcely a Chris- 
tian. If this means that those of us who are Christians 
must not force Christian politics upon our legislature, 


*% Gal. 3: 28-29. 
be 108. 
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there is not much use in saying it. If it means that we 
are to acquiesce in sub-Christian politics, I am not able 
to agree. “When we speak of a nation,” says Hume 
Brown, “we do not mean the number of heads that 
make up the population. The nation of any country is 
that section of the population which, by its capacity of 
thought and feeling, by the strength of its convictions 
and the strenuousness of its action, determines the main 
current of the general life and presents the characteristics 
which specifically distinguish one nation from another.”*? 
It is the soul of the people, therefore, to which our 
loyalty is due, and that means something above the 
average man. The commonly accepted doctrine that 
legislation must not be ahead of public opinion is a gen- 
eralization needing a good deal of qualifying. There is 
certainly not much value in legislation which only reg- 
isters public opinion. A strong light has been cast upon 
this matter by a recent and somewhat startling pro- 
nouncement. Dr Charles’ commentary on The Revela- 
tion may prove to be one of the biggest gifts of the 
Spirit to the modern Church, if scholars generally are 
able to endorse the claim therein made concerning the 
chief purpose of this Scripture. “John the Seer insists,” 
says Dr. Charles, “not only that the individual follower 
of Christ should fashion his principles and conduct by 
the teaching of Christ, but that all governments should 
model their policies by the same Christian norm. He 
proclaims that there can be no divergence between the 
moral laws binding on the individual and those incum- 
bent on the State or any voluntary society or corpora- 
tion within the State.’ 

If that is true we cannot doubt what is the principle 
of the historic process to which we belong and to which 


Surveys of Scottish History, p. 29. 
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our allegiance must be paid. While the secularist may 
contend for rights and justice, the Christian can only 
be content with love. And by love I mean not so much 
an emotion of regard as a purpose of good toward others. 
This is the way and the end for the State as for the 
individual. It is fundamental to Christianity. Indeed, 
in a crude form, love as a parental instinct lies also at 
the basis of the most primitive morality and so of all 
human history. What Christianity has done has been 
to clarify and to strengthen the principle of love and to 
extend the scope of its activity. In all this, other foun- 
dation can no man lay than that which is laid. Justice 
can never satisfy us as an end, either in individual or in 
communal life. Neither are the mitigations of mercy of 
much avail for a socializing process. Ultimately the 
State must be permeated by love in the form of an active 
goodwill to all. And just because in some measure this 
has been the animating principle of the nation to which 
I belong, I owe a debt of gratitude to my own nation 
deeper than I can ever owe elsewhere. Here we are in 
the full tide of Christian feeling. The moving force of 
our patriotism must be an obedience to that historic 
highest from which we have sprung. As against this, the 
attitude of many who have renounced Christianity is vir- 
tually the same as that of the French rationalist Diderot 
in the eighteenth century. ‘By comparing,’ he says, 
“among all nations laws with laws, talents with talents 
and manners with manners, nations will find little reason 
to prefer themselves to others.’** To the Christian this 
is wholly beside the mark. His loyalty springs, not from 
some balancing of the varying merits of different States, 
but from the measure in which he himself has been most 
indebted. Where we have most received, there our 


%Morley’s Diderot, i. p. 245. Lord Morley seems to approve the 
sentiment. 
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deepest obligation lies. The confirmation of such a rule 
will be seen in its real working as distinguished from the 
fruits of political apostasy. Countless thousands of Eng- 
lishmen have responded to the great challenge: 


“Here and here did England help me: how can I help England?” 


by free ungrudging labours; but the grandiose speech 
of the cosmopolitan is rarely the spring of beneficence. 
In truth we cannot readily visualize humanity, and the 
deprecators of patriotism not unnaturally lose in moods 
of vapid expansiveness that desire for the good of others 
which, if it is to ennoble ourselves, or help forward the 
world, must be translated into serviceable deeds. 

In the next place, the Christian Faith upholds the prin- 
ciple of Internationalism. There is no conflict between 
Christian nationalism and internationalism. Rather, to 
borrow an illustration from a modern Jewish writer,** 
just as the earth revolves upon its own axis and yet 
moves round the sun, so a nation’s actions may turn 
upon a centre of its own life, while also traversing an 
appointed path in the fellowship of the race. At the 
present time there is a very clamant need for the asser- 
tion of the Christian position. The genius of Christian 
internationalism has to be exhibited in racial questions. 
In face of what has been truly called “the rising tide of 
Colour against White world-supremacy,” there are Eng- 
lish and American writers whose attitude is frankly non- 
moral. Thus Mr. Madison Grant, in introducing Dr. 
Stoddard’s book on the Colour question, tells us the 
Anglo-Saxon must “shake off the shackles of an inveter- 
ate altruism, discard the vain phantom of International- 
ism, and reassert the pride of race and the right of merit 
to rule.” Our present condition, a very grave one, he 
holds, is largely “the result of following the leadership of 


“Professor Lazarus, The Ethics of Judaism, American ed. II, p. 226. 
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idealists and philanthropic doctrinaires.’ And again, 
“Democratic ideals . . . in England or America is one 
thing, but it is quite another for the white man to share 
his blood with or intrust his ideals to brown, yellow, 
black, or red men. This is suicide pure and simple.’ 
These are ominous sentences. The objection to mixed 
marriages is certainly, to say the least, compatible with 
the philosophy of the Christian religion. But the repudi- 
ation wholesale of idealistic leadership, and the refusal to 
promote the white man’s ideals outside his own domain 
involves not only the repudiation of Christianity but ulti- 
mately of civilization, for, in view of the admitted “‘rising 
tide of colour,” war of the bitterest kind is the involved 
alternative. Unfortunately, Mr. Madison Grant here 
represents the rapidly gathering mind of the irre- 
ligious. 

In face of these things we have to reassert the comity 
of nations in the purpose of God. Whatever risks attend 
a more generous attitude to colour than lately has ob- 
tained, the ground of our confidence is the belief Christ 
has taught us concerning the Father. Not without fore- 
sight has the Sovereign Will brought upon their journey 
these vast and gifted peoples whose ways so widely differ 
from our own. Our insistence must be not only upon 
justice and truth in the white man’s dealings with them, 
but upon a believing good-will that they also, no less 
than the white peoples, may be served and themselves 
encouraged to offer service, within the great Family of 
Mankind. 

Finally, in all the intercourse of a Christian nation with 
other nations, coloured or white, policy must be directed 
along that line of ancient Hebrew thinking which asserted 
the priesthood of Israel as God’s people among the vari- 
ous peoples of the world. The supreme contribution of 


The Rising Tide of Colour, p. xxxii. 
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the Old Testament, with which all the spiritual processes 
of the New agree, calls us to affirm that the chief prerog+ 
ative of a free and sovereign nation is the generous serv- — 
ice of mankind. 
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By Hirrotytr Deenaye, S.J., 
President of the Society of Bollandists, Brussels. 


A study of the Acts of the Martyrs has led us to explore 
a field of religious literature that is little known. The 
martyrology of Christians of the Orient who were victims 
of Mussulman fanaticism contains many interesting and 
often moving pages that may be compared to the vener- 
able monuments of the history of ancient persecutions. 
The Acts of the Neo-Martyrs—the name given by the 
Greeks to the martyrs following the Iconoclast persecu- 
tions—have come down to us in great number. These 
accounts exist in Coptic, Armenian, Georgian and above 
all in Greek; and it is to the latter that we shall give our 
attention. 

The sources of the history of Greek neo-martyrs are 
very scattered. They must be sought among historians 
and chroniclers, in records of travel, in correspondence, 
but chiefly in those curious little books, half popular, 
half liturgical, called Acolouthia. These it is very difficult 
to obtain. Fortunately they may be supplemented to a 
certain degree by the great compilation of Constantine 
Dukakis, who was known by the title of the Synaxarist. 
This author borrowed from the Acolouthia a large number 


of notices.’ 
If a list is made of the neo-martyrs honoured by the 


1To avoid encumbering the following pages with notes we will restrict 
ourselves to general indications. Among rare scholars who have in- 
terested themselves in the neo-martyrs it is only right to mention the 
editors of the Echo d’Orient, from whom the history of the Greek 


Church has no secrets. 
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Greeks several categories may be readily distinguished. 
There are, in the first place, those who deserve the title of 
martyr in a very broad sense only, and to these we shall 
rather apply the name of political offenders. A typical 
example is that of the Patriarch Gregory V whose memory 
is celebrated on April 10: “‘On that day we celebrate the 
memory of our holy Father Gregory V, the new martyr, 
Archbishop of Constantinople and Ecumenical Patriarch, 
who was strangled in the above town in 1821, for the 
liberty of the faith and the Hellenic nation, in the reign 
of the Asiatic Sultan Mahmud.” We know the circum- 
stances under which this illustrious victim of the ven- 
geance of the Turks perished. The Patriarch Gregory, 
as official representative of his nation, was held respon- 
sible for the insurrection of the Moreans. On Easter 
Day, when about to celebrate the holy liturgy, he was 
arrested and hanged above the door of his own palace. 

This execution has the appearance of political assassi- 
nation. Nevertheless, one would refrain from seeking a 
quarrel with Greeks who venerate their patriarch as a 
martyr, recalling how closely religion and nationality are 
related with them. Many examples show how a matter 
in which the State alone appeared interested led, almost 
without transition, to the field of religion. This was the 
case with Demetrius, the monk, at the time of the revolt 
of Epirus in 1808. Though he had played the part of 
peace-maker he was arrested as a rebel. Before the 
judge the matter immediately took a turn which relieved 
it of its political character, and it was for the faith that 
Demetrius fell a victim to terrible torture. 

We will give another example borrowed from an ac- 
count, the popular nature of which renders it only the 
more interesting. There was in Athens a young man 
named Michael Paknanas, very poor and ignorant, who 
lived by his work as a gardener. He was often to be seen 
in the streets of Athens leading his ass loaded with manure. 
He also went frequently to the neighbouring villages to 
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sell the peasants various articles in common use. These 
comings and goings gave rise to suspicions among the 
soldiers who guarded the entrance to the town. They 
arrested him, and without any sort of proof sent him to 
prison on a charge of having procured powder for the free 
mountaineers. A brave Christian who guessed what 
would happen, and who knew the extreme simplicity of 
the good gardener, succeeded in penetrating to his dun- 
geon and gave him such instruction as would confirm him 
in the faith. And indeed the Turkish soldiers and judges 
proved much less anxious to maintain the charge of 
treason and punish the guilty than to lead Michael to 
apostatize. But he was immovable. His only answer 
to the promises and advances made him was with the 
simple words: “I will never become a Turk.” The 
Pasha even said: ‘See, young fool, deny your faith for a 
moment to save your life. Afterwards you can go where 
you will, and return to your own customs.” But Michael 
would not listen and repeated incessantly: ‘‘I will never 
become a Turk.’’ He was condemned and led immedi- 
ately to execution. He walked with a firm step, knelt 
and awaited death. The executioner struck him with 
the flat of his sabre to frighten him, hoping to lead him 
to deny Christ. But Michael said: “Strike, it is for the 
faith.” The executioner struck, but lightly, in such a 
way as to cause suffering and to leave him time to bethink 
himself. And he repeated with a firm voice: “Strike, 
it is for the faith.” Immediately the furious executioner 
struck and the head of the martyr fell to the ground. 

This took place on July 9, 1771. An unknown hand 
inscribed the occurrence on one of the columns of the 
temple of Olympian Jupiter, probably the same day: 
1771, July 9, Paknanas Mikalis was beheaded.” Is it 
not true that if we were ignorant of this date, if certain 
details did not recall a time very near our own day, we 
should be tempted to place far back in the past such a 
simple and pathetic story? 
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To the above we may add an account of the sufferings of 
Zacharias, a priest of Corinth, executed in 1684. Accused 
of maintaining correspondence with “the Franks,” he 
was cruelly beaten. But he was offered pardon on condi- 
tion that he embraced Islam. Furious at his refusal, the 
judge condemned him to horrible torture. 

Leaving aside those whose case is of a political char- 
acter, however slight, we may distinguish three groups 
of neo-martyrs: 1. those who on various occasions and 
under different pretexts were compelled to apostatize; 2. 
those who offered themselves voluntarily, moved by a 
desire to become martyrs; 3. those who sought by death 
to atone for having denied the faith. 

As a Mussulman is forbidden to change his religion 
under pain of death, it goes without saying that it is to the 
first category that Mussulmans who become Christians 
belong. The case is not as rare as it might seem. Thus, 
in 1682 the martyr Achmet was beheaded in Constan- 
tinople for having renounced the religion of Mahomet. 
Some years earlier, in 1649, the martyrdom of twenty- 
three converted Turks took place at Thyatyra, in Asia 
Minor, under circumstances that were truly extraordinary, 
known to us through Father Francis Lucas, a missionary 
of Smyrna. 

In spite of the teaching of the Koran, which recognizes a 
certain liberty of conscience, the Turks used varied means 
to induce Christians to apostatize. The following is the 
story of a tailor of Constantinople, named Ducas. One 
of his customers, the wife of a grand personage, fell in 
love with him. But Ducas resisted all her solicitations. 
In revenge she accused him before the grand vizier of 
having assailed her honour, and ready to obey the orders 
of this woman, the grand vizier demanded what punish- 
ment she claimed. “If he will become a Turk,”’ she said, 
“let him go; if he refuses, kill him.” Ducas did not 
hesitate, and he was flayed alive. 

John of Monembasia, a young man fifteen years of age, 
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is sold as a slave. His master grows fond of him, and as 
he has no children proposes to adopt him, on condition, 
however, that he embrace Islam. John refuses. Every 
kind of persuasion is tried, alternated by the most cruel 
tortures. John repeats untiringly that he desires to die a 
Christian. The Mussulman ends by killing him with 
thrusts from his dagger. This happened at Larissa in 
Lip eo 

It was not always spite and vengeance that inspired 
the Turks in their attacks on the faith of Christians. 
The following is recounted of the martyr Nicholas, the 
son of a dealer in spices. At the age of fifteen he came 
to Constantinople with his father, where the latter opened 
a shop in Tachtakala. A Mussulman barber, their 
neighbour, at the request of the father, gave Nicholas 
lessons in Turkish. 

The Mussulman looked forward to leading his pupil to 
change his religion, and communicated his plan to the 
soldiers who frequented his house. And together they 
laid a plot. The barber transcribed the Salabati, a 
profession of the Mussulman faith. When the young 
man presented himself for his lesson, in the presence of 
the soldiers, the barber placed the paper before him. 
Suspecting nothing, Nicholas set to work to read it. 
When he had reached the end, the soldiers cried: ‘‘You 
have become a Turk; you have pronounced the Salabati.”’ 
Stupefied and indignant, Nicholas protested hotly: “I 
am a Christian and not a Turk. I read what my master 
gives me for my lesson.”’ But he was dragged before the 
Caimacan. The fatal paper served as proof of the odious 
accusation. After a long imprisonment and all sorts of 
ill-treatment Nicholas was condemned to death. 

Chrestos sells apples in the market at Constantinople. 
A Mussulman comes forward as a purchaser, but they do 
not agree as to the price. The Turk goes immediately to 
denounce Chrestos, and pretends that he has expressed 
an intention of embracing Islam. A number of false 
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witnesses are produced. Chrestos is flogged and tor- 
tured. In prison food is brought him. ‘Of what use 
is it?” he says, “I die for Christ who suffered hunger and 
thirst.’ He distributes the little money he possesses and 
submits to be led to death. 

The perfidy of the Turks knows no limits. A copper- 
smith of Constantinople, Jordan of Trebizond, goes out 
on a feast day to enjoy himself with some neighbours of 
the same trade but belonging to the other religion. They 
laugh and abandon themselves to pleasure. One of the 
Mussulmans in jest begins to invoke St. Nicholas. The 
Christian retorts with an innocent joke about the prophet, 
and they part on the best of terms. The following day 
Jordan, who has thought no more of the incident, is told 
that any insult to the prophet is punished with death. 
The rest may be guessed. In place of torture, a messenger 
from the vizier approaches Jordan and whispers: “‘“My 
master informs you that a word declaring that you become 
a Turk will suffice; after which you may go wherever you 
think good and live as a Christian.”” The martyr answers 
very simply: ‘“‘J thank the vizier, but I will not do that.” 
And he surrenders himself to the executioner. 

The heroes of whom we have thus far given an account, 
and to whose number we could add without difficulty, 
submitted gloriously to a death they did not seek. The 
list of those who offered themselves for a martyr’s death 
is undoubtedly a longer one. 

The story of Romanos repeated itself more than once. 
He was an illiterate man. While on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem he hears the Acts of the Martyrs read at St. 
Sabas. He at once feels a desire to imitate them and 
reveals this to the patriarch, who discourages the thought. 
But, as his biographer says, a fire consumes him inwardly. 
He goes to Thessalonica, where he exposes himself to 
provocations which earn the penalty of flogging, but not 
the death he seeks. He leaves for Mount Athos, con- 
stantly pursued by the thought that he must give his life 
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for the faith. After fresh wanderings, he arrives at 
Constantinople, where his wishes are fulfilled. 

Auxentios, the furrier, also burns with a passion for 
martyrdom, and is equally persevering to attain his end. 
A monk named Macarios feels the same vocation. He 
consults Niphon, a monk of Vatopedi, who was later to 
become patriarch of Constantinople. The latter encour- 
ages him, and gives him his blessing. Without delay 
Macarios leaves Mount Athos, and reaching Thessalonica 
mingles with the first group of Mussulmans he meets; 
and at once he begins to preach Christ. The Turks hurl 
themselves upon him, beat him and lead him before the 
judge. Sentence of death is passed without delay. 

Let us now turn to what may be termed the category of 
classic neo-martyrs, those who desired to atone by death 
for the crime of having abandoned the faith. Of these 
there are many examples. Demetrius, left an orphan 
at an early age, and entering the service of a Mussulman 
at Tripolis in Peloponnesus, embraces the religion of his 
master. He reflects on the sin he has committed, and 
leaves the city. He confesses his fault and consults his 
spiritual father about the desire which has come to him to 
atone for his wickedness by a martyr’s death. He is told 
that penitence suffices. But an inner inspiration prompts 
him to return to the place where he sinned. He goes back 
to Tripolis, shows himself to his old master and former 
companions and tells them that he wishes to wash away 
the stain of his sin with his blood. And he is true to his 
word. 

Repenting of apostasy, Elius of Kalamata, in Messenia, 
goes to Mount Athos to seek light and counsel. The 
spiritual father of his choice urges him to return to his 
own country and there confess the faith. He obeys and 
dies. 

John, the Bulgarian, wishes to expiate his fault by 
retiring to Mount Athos. The atonement appears to 
him inadequate, and after three years he returns to Con- 
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stantinople, enters Saint Sophia and there openly makes 
the sign of the cross. This profession of faith is sufficient 
to bring about his execution. 

The story of Constantine the Russian is a curious one. 
He was priest at the Russian embassy at Constantinople. 
One day he has a dispute with his superior and finds no 
better solution of his difficulty than apostasy. He per- 
sists but a short time in error. In the presence of the 
Sultan he confesses Christ, attacks the religion of the 
Turks and is at once beheaded before the palace. 

Some martyrs in this category, by a voluntary death, 
atone for faults of a mild sort, even for acts for which they 
were not responsible. Onouphrios, when only eight or 
nine years old, receives some correction which humiliates 
him, and in revenge cries that he will become a Turk. It 
was simply a fit of temper and had no further results. 
However, remorse troubles him continually. He becomes 
a monk on Mount Athos, but, constantly pursued by the 
remembrance of the fault he committed, he finally delivers 
himself up and provokes the vengeance of the Turks. 

The following is a still more extraordinary example. 
Nicetas of Nisira, the son of apostate parents, has been 
reared in ignorance of the Christian religion. One day, 
by chance, he learns of the defection of his parents, and 
when he realizes the significance of their action he does 
not hesitate to renounce their error. He believes too that 
the duty of expiation devolves upon him. His life is one 
long desire for martyrdom, and after many wanderings 
he finally attains his desire. 


There is no end to the record of bloody tragedies 
which continued to augment the martyrology of the 
Greek Church in all parts of the Turkish empire up to the 
last century. The accounts that have come down to us 
are with few exceptions worth reading and studying. Is 
it necessary to say that this should be done according to 
the ordinary rules of criticism; that among these docu- 
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ments, whose origin and importance on a cursory analysis 
appear to be equal, there are distinctions to be established; 
that the determination of their sources, as far as this is 
possible, is not a negligible matter? It is clear that besides 
a large number of very simple accounts, doubtless written 
under the impression of the events themselves, there are 
some that have not escaped the tyrannical influence of 
convention, and others that have not been transmitted in 
their original form, but have undergone rhetorical em- 
bellishment; and that the literary ornaments with which 
they are decorated have not contributed to enhance their 
historical value. Here as elsewhere careful examination 
will be necessary when it is a question of appreciating 
documents of literary pretensions; long discourses will be 
regarded with suspicion; and if the hagiographer is toler- 
ably well-read we shall realize that he is likely to mingle 
reminiscences with his narrative. But in general the 
réle of the critic will be less arduous than when ancient 
documents are under examination. In a considerable 
part of the records constituting this literature the réle of 
convention is reduced to a minimum. There prevails a 
note of sincerity which cannot be mistaken; incidents are 
met with which do not lend themselves to invention; words 
are heard that go straight to the heart and have nothing in 
common with harangues painfully elaborated by hagiog- 
raphers. 

In order to appreciate the character of these records 
we have a most interesting sort of test when we compare 
them with accounts the fidelity of which we have no 
reason to suspect. The stories of contemporary martyr- 
doms which have come to us in the letters of Latin mis- 
sionaries of the seventeenth century resemble to an 
astonishing degree those of Greek hagiographers, and the 
impression of religious emotion which we receive in 
reading the latter develops in the same degree. The 
history of Nicholas Cassetti, who died a glorious death at 
Smyrna, after having twice denied the faith, has been 
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narrated by Father Vabois, the Jesuit. A compatriot 
and co-religionist would not have written otherwise. 
And in passing it may be said, one feels real satisfaction 
in noting with what sympathy Catholic missionaries, 
who have seen them at close quarters, speak of these noble 
victims of Turkish fanaticism. Father Thomas Charles 
Fleuriau, presenting to the Clergy of France a memoir on 
missions in Greece in 1695, said: ‘“‘All these examples 
of the most heroic virtues of Christianity show clearly 
that this land is not as sterile as people in France might 
believe. Would to God that those who doubt it or pre- 
tend to doubt it might witness to the happy disposition 
to an abundant fertility which we have found there.’” 
Let us then have no scruple or hesitation in consulting 
documents of such a humble character, since we make use 
of so many others which reveal to us a country, a milieu, 
an age. There are few which trace such a vivid picture 
of the condition of Christians in the midst of their oppres- 
sors, of the humiliating subjection to which they were 
condemned, of the hypocrisy of a race which boasted 
that it gave to conquered peoples liberty of conscience, 
while it held them bowed beneath a system of atrocious 
persecution. For these tortures, these executions, these 
massacres are not isolated incidents, episodes which may 
be accounted for by a sudden outburst of local fanaticism, 
by the specially malevolent orders of a magistrate. They 
are the results of a system. They occur in all parts of 
the empire; everywhere they are decreed by summary 
justice at the service of the passions of the crowd or the 
vengeance of the individual. This permanent condition 
of persecution lasted through centuries. Greek narratives 
begin with the sixteenth century, even with the fifteenth, 
and continue through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and far into the nineteenth. 

The cunning and pitiless dealings of the Turks cannot 
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have failed to attain their end in many cases. If there 
are splendid examples of heroism, there are also examples 
of weakness, and the number of families that finally 
yielded to pressure and abandoned their ancient belief 
must be considerable. 

That which reveals most clearly the baseness of the 
soul of the conquerors is the fact that they almost invari- 
ably attacked the weak. From what class of the popula- 
tion are our martyrs recruited? With hardly an excep- 
tion from that of artisans and small traders. It is difficult 
to imagine a more likely field. These people, bowed 
down by hard toil, earn a bare living and console them- 
selves in their misery by intense religious practices. They 
are simple spirits, unaccustomed to subtile discrimination. 
They are not immune from temptation, or serious lapses. 
But what energy is needed to remain superior to seduc- 
tions of every kind in an atmosphere of vexatious hostility! 
And when they had the misfortune to succumb, how 
splendidly these men made good the evil they had com- 
mitted, showing themselves incapable of any negotiation 
of terms in the matter of expiation. They scandalized 
their neighbours; they wish, therefore, to retract before 
those who witnessed their weakness, and their first thought 
is to return to the place where they sinned. These are 
upright but, it must be admitted, unenlightened con- 
sciences. Our casuistry would, in many circumstances, 
condemn that which in all simplicity we should frankly 
admire. 

In connection with many of our passions there inter- 
venes a personage whose part it is interesting to follow. 
It is the spiritual father, bishop or monk, whom the 
aspirant to voluntary martyrdom goes to consult. One 
is astounded at the reception given by confessors and 
spiritual fathers to the confidences of these simple men. 
Some, it is true, find good reasons to deter them from 
their projects; others content themselves with persuading 
them to reflect; there are some who formally encourage 
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them, and not one that I know of who uses his authority 
effectually to oppose their heroic folly. All, the faithful 
and their pastors, seem ignorant of the fact that this 
question of voluntary martyrdom was discussed in its 
different aspects in the early Church, and that it was not 
long before it was generally condemned. Reckless zeal 
was disapproved of in principle in those early days. In 
practice the Church admitted extenuating circumstances, 
and she has conferred the title of martyr on more than 
one hero who followed the impulse of his generous soul 
rather than the counsels of prudence or the directions 
of the canons. She would not have hesitated to bestow 
the honour of veneration on heroes to whom the thought 
of an infraction of the moral law or of ecclesiastical 
teaching had never even occurred. 

In reading an author who has elsewhere spoken well of 
these neo-martyrs, I admit having been painfully impressed 
by the words: ‘“‘It is evident that for us, Catholics, they 
are neither saints nor martyrs.” If this simply means 
that the Roman Church does not celebrate them, there is 
nothing further to be said. But what is lacking to con- 
stitute them true martyrs? Did they die for the differ- 
ences which divide us? For the errors and subtilties of 
their theologians? Did they even suspect that they 
existed? Did they not shed their blood for the truths 
which are the essence of our faith and for which the most 
illustrious martyrs of the early centuries fought? 

The neo-martyrs are the purest glory of the Greek 
Church, and before these generous witnesses to the faith 
which we hold in common every Christian should bow. 
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